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{THE PHILIPPINES.) are from New York and Massachu- 


which affect the climate and vegeta- 


He has since mapped out 700 lines in ’ nr 0 
ing to a knowledge, which has hitherto — — 4 to ‘out 2 — x — 
wich the tun maintains ‘very NEW PRISON. > 8 
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at the Smithsonian Institution indi- t a are prepared to meet them. A a 
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MANILA, April 20—[By Manila 
Cable.] Rustan, Fabella, Cosmo and 
Webb, who are implicated with Car- 
man in trading operations with the in- 
surgents at Laguna, were released to- 
day on $10,000 bail. 

Aguinaldo has been removed from 
the Malacafian palace to a private resi- 


Tax American Products. 
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Mullen & Bluett Clothing 


NW. Corner First and Spring Streets. 


Italy Regarded With Suspicion—Em- 
peror’s Wish in Regard to Canal Bin 
not Likely to be Fulfilled—The Kaiser 
Dissatisfied. 


[BY DIRECT WIRE TO THE TIMES.) 
WASHINGTON, April 20.—{Exclusive 
Dispatch.] It is learned upon most ex- 
cellent authority that the United States 
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Supreme Court has reached a decision dence, No. 56 Solano street. The IND — — r 71 
upon the Porto RIU cases, and will placed HAS? é 
hand down a —— in that case (BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—A.M.) = 


within a few days. 

Briefly, the questions presented to 
the court are two in number, as fol- 
lows: 

First—Can import duty be collected 
in the United States upon articles 
brought into this country from Porto 


Gen. MacArthur informed the rep- 
resentative of the Associated Press 
that the effect of Aguinaldo’s address 
to the Filipinos would undoubtedly be 
beneficial. 

UNSURRENDERED REBELS. 
[BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—P.M.) 


(BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—P.M} 
BERLIN, April 20.—{[By Atlantic 
Cable.] Regarding foreign politics, the 


sentiment in German political circles 
is rather despondent just now. Among 
the well-informed the impression pre- | 
vails that the Dreibund’s renewal this 
time is assured, but at the same time 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 20.—The Jour- 
nal today prints a page report of its 
investigations into the depredations on 
the Chippewa Indian Reservations this 
winter by logging contractors, under 
the ‘dead and down” act. In almost 
every camp quantities of green tim- 
ber have been cut. In many instances 


terviewed last night, he admitted 
correctness of the foregoing dispa 
deal was made Mr. 
Thorpe's recent visit to Chicago.—Ed.] 


OBITUARY. 


tne | MAN WHO SAVED A KING. 


August Schneider, an Ancient Bo- 
tainer of tlie Imperial House of Lehen 
sollern, Dies at Chicago. 
(BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—A.M.3 
CHICAGO, April 20.—The Chronicle 


* 
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“Honest Tom Sampson. 

Tom Sampson. tive, - 
eran and re, last night at 
Mount Vernon, N. . 

Capt. Sampson had sixteen medals 
for meritoriods seryice, a number of 
them for saving life, one being awarded 
to him by Congress. He aided in the 
arrest of Mrs. Surratt, Miss Fitspat- 
rick, Edward Payne and Dr. Samuel 
Cox, who were charged with being im- 
plicated in the plot to assassinate As- 
ident Lincoln. 


Joel G. Goldenburg. 
NEW YORK, April 20.—Joel G. Gold- 
enburg, head of Goldenburg Bros. & 
Co., lace importers of this city, dropped 


Rico? 

Second—Can duty de collected in 
Porto Rico upon articles sent there 
from- the United States? 

These two questions cover the tariff 
dispute regarding Porto Rico, and ac- 
cording to information which is be- 
lieved to be accurate, the court has 
decided upon the first question, that 
duties may constitutionally be collected 
at United States ports upon articles 
imported from Porto Rico. Upon this 
question, it is reported, the court stands 
five to four in favor of duties. 

Upon the second question it is re- 
ported the court holds a larger major- 
yity than five to four that duties cannot 


MANILA, April 20.—Lucban, in Fa- rega 5 | 

in Abra province, are still heading — are — mitted illegal cutting. 
bands large enough to be troublesome, in spite of the Dreibund 1 hg able The special government inspectors 
but it is almost certain that these * ‘ ys rap- found that out of 49,000,000 feet cut 
three leaders will surrender within a | Proachement with France is regarded this winter. 9,000,000 feet has been l- 
month. here unfavorably, since the race and legally cut. Joseph R. Farr, the spe- 
The serious charges against Gen./ religious affinities between the two cial inspector sent to investigate by 
Cailles have placed him in a different | countries, once rapproachement is er- | Indian Commissioner Jones, has forced 
category, but fairest investigation | fected, will work increasingly. Ger- the lumbermen to buy these logs of 
will be offered Cailles in case he sur- many, on her part is dissatisfied with the contractors to pay for them at $il 
Italy, because Germany has been a thousand, thus securing for the In- 


renders. 
I 
t is understood civil government steady loser in the Itallo-Ge | dian fund $100,000 extra. 
commercial treaty, 


says, with the death of August Schnet- 
der at the home of his son, 
Schneider, in this city, there 
away an ancient retainer of the 
— the royal 
om one o 
— Berlin, on one occasion saved the 
life of Kaiser Withelm der Grosse, the 
grandfather of the present Emperor. 
The great German Emperor often 
was attended during the chase by 
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will 
be established soon. The date 
has not been fixed on account of the 
adminstrative difficulties confronting 
the commission. It will probably be 
delayed until July 1, otherwise when 
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about to gore the royal hunteman 
Schneider, who was mounted, dis- 
patched him with a spear. For this 
timely intervention he was 


the military are 


2 
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constitutionally be collected in Porto 
Rico upon goods shipped from the 
United States to that island. The court 
reaches this decision by pointing out 
that when goods are shipped from here 
to Porto Rico the duties will be col- 
lected by American collectors of inter- 
nal revenue maintained there, and that 
such collection would amount in effect 
to an export duty which is prohibited 
by the Constitution. 

If information upon this point is cor- 
rect, it will be very satisfactory to 
Call ornia interests which have been 
fearing that with the tariff bars let 
completely down, Porto Rico competi- 
tion would hurt California, particularly 
in the fruit business. 


BOGUS CERTIFICATES. * 
CHINESE FRAUDS DISCOYERED 
{BY DIRECT WIRE TO THE TIMES.) 
WASHINGTON, April 20.—[ Exclusive 
Dispatch. ] Some of the difficulties con- 
fronting the execution of the law in 
relation to Chinese immigration have 
been made the subject of report by 
Robert Watchorn, immigrant inspec- 


tor, who has been on a tour 
of on extending from Can- 
ada th Mexico, by way of the 


Pacific Coast. In Mexico he discovered 
a plate made in British Columbia, 
which was used in making photograph 
copies of the certificate given Chinese 
who reside in this country, when they 
visit China with the intention of re- 
turning. The bogus certificates are 
almost perfect, and it is with the great- 
est difficulty they are detected. It is 
said the person who made this. plate 
has sold about 500 certificates printed 
from it at about $20 each since Jan- 
vary 1. The persons holding these cer- 
tificates can be prosecuted, but by a 
strange oversight on the part of Con- 
gress, the law failed to provide for 
punishment of persons engaged in this 
unlawful industry. Chinese are such 
expert counterfeiters that many of 
them come to this country with forged 
papers, including the signatures of 
United States consulate officers in 
China. 
DEFECTS IN BATTLESHIPS. 

THREE TO BE MODERNIZEOD. 
[BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—A.M.] 

NEW YORK, April 20.—A special to 
the Herald from Washington says, 
with a view to increasing their effi- 
ciency, the Navy Department is con- 
sidering the advisability of moderniz- 
ing the battleships Oregon, India 
and Massachusetts, which may 
equipped with superimposed turrets if 
the recommendations of some of the 
members of the board of construction 
are adopted. 

In altering these ships, it is desired 
by the board to remove a most serious 
defect in their design. The vessels are 
equipped with circular’ turret, and 
when their 13-inch guns are pointed in 
the same direct they heel 2 nw 
an extent as to pose their pro- 
tected hull below the armor belt. 


Under the plan which will be con- 
the board of.construction, it 


Fire has destroyed Taytay in Mo- 
rong province. 

HANGING IN PROSPECT. 

The trial of the members of the 
Mando-Ducat secret society, who are 
charged with burying alive Filipinos 
who were opposed to insurrection, and 
the trial of insurgents’ agents has elic- 
ited the fact that in one locality all 
the local officers, the parish priest and 
the presidente were the chief offenders. 
A reign of terror was secretly inaug- 
urated and persons refusing to con- 
tribute to the insurgent cause were 
buried alive by the direction of the 
president. All the details of the con- 
spiracy have been unearthed, there is 
abundant evidence, and it is probable 
that all the ringleaders will be hanged. 


MURDERED BY FILIPINOS. 
CRUEL FATE OF TWO AMERICANS 
[BY DIRECT WIRE TO THE TIMES. } 
SAN FRANCISCO, April 20.—{Exclu- 
sive Dispatch.] Advices were received 
today from Manila telling of the mur- 
der By Filipinos of George B. Sullivan, 
a well-known California miner and also 
a private in the Twenty-ninth Infan- 
try. Sullivan was bayoneted by insur- 
gents under Col. Gutierrez in the prov- 
ince of Luzon, and those who were re- 
sponsible for his death were caught 

and will be tried at Manila. 

In January Sullivan left Manila with 
the Hunt prospecting party. Hunt re- 
thrned and reported Sullivan was miss- 
ing. Later it was learned he was cap- 
tured by insurgents and after several 
weeks’ captivity was cruelly murdered. 

Sullivan was taken prisoner near San 
Fernando de Union by insurents under 
Hipolite Cisto and removed to Kagu- 
ran. There he was in charge of a 
Tagalog named Angeles for one month. 
His captivity was shared by James L. 
Hasket, a private of the Twenty-ninth 
infantry, who was captured in a fight 
at Tampiga. In early March he was 
sent to Lieut.-Col. Sutienez’s camp at 
Delcas. A few days after camp was 
broken, and on the march it was de- 
cided to murder the prisoners. Lieut. 
Hilario Quesada was given charge of 
the crime. He gave orders to bayonet 
Sullivan, which was done about 200 
yards beyond Sabed, and in full view 
of the soldier. After being bayoneted 
in the back, he was left lying at the 
side of the trail where he fell. The 
soldier was then turned over to assas- 
sins, and after going about 200 yards 
further the same fate befell him. Not 
being mortally wounded, a corporal 
shot him to finish the deed. 

The bodies were left by the side of 
the trail, and were viewed by the col- 
umn as it marched past. Some mem- 
bers of this column since being cap- 
tured have admitted having seen the 
bayoneting. 

Charges of murder have been pre- 
ferred against Lieut. Hilario Quesada, 
Corp. Luis Lopes, Gergorio Omaja, 
Felipe Barnachea and Jacinto Abat, 
who ere confined at San Fernando 
awaiting trial. Gutierrez has not been 
captured. 


owing to the influence of his education: 

and more recently of -his: Slav wife 

whose sympathy is altogether Russian, 
EMPEROR'S WISH. 

It is the wish of the Emperor that 
the Diet pass the canal bill. This wish 
is not likely to be fulfilled, as the Con- 
servatives and the agrarians still 
vigorously oppose it. The Emperor and 
Count Von Buelow seem, however, to 
have made up their minds to stand this 
shilly-shallying no longer and internal 
political changes will surely arise from | 
this attitude. From Prince Herbert 
Bismarck’s bpeeches this week it has | 
been generally supposed that he is pre- 
paring to play the role of chief of the 
anti-government for-es. 

CARNEGIE’S NAME. 

The Canal Bill Committee is holding 
daily sessions, but makes no progress. 
The members of the committee pass the 
time in joking, etc., and a few days 
ago, they spent threc hours, after the 
Government Commissioner had men- 
tioned the name of Andrew Carnegie, 
in discussing the correct way to pro- 
nounce his name, whether it should be 
accented on the first, second or third 
syllable. 

NICARAGUA CANAL 

The Nicaragua Canal has been dis- 
cussed by the German press this week, 
which is unanimously of the opinion 
that neither Great Britain nor Ger- 
many can tolerate exclusive control of 
the canal by the United States. 


MEAT INSPECTION. 


German newspapers adhere to the 
opinion, as expressed recently by the 
eorrespondent of the Associated Press, 
that Germany will, in no case, inter- 
tere in regard to the meat inspection 
law. The correspondent learns upon | 
good authority that the portion of the 
law bearing upon imports cannot pos- 
sibly be carried out before October, 
and probably later, and that part bear- 
— on the island probably not before 


EMFPERROR'S PROTECTION. 

The Emperor is wholly disssatised 
with the new police ts for 
his safety which he considers to be 
impractical and ostentatious. At the 
Emperor's wish a new system Is now 
being worked out which will afford him 
the required safety without such showy 
and unwieldy arrangements. The Em- 
peror will leave Kiel tomorrow. 

COPYRIGHT BILL ADOPTED. 

The Reichstag today adopted the 
Copyright Bill, which prolorigs authors’ 
rights on dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions from thirty to fifty years. 

The Reichsangzeiger today publishes 
a. decree levying a duty on logwood 
and a supplementary duty on coffee 
and cocoa from Hayti“ 


VISITED BARBAROUS INDIANS. 
Prof. F. W. Starr Returns to Chicago 
From Mexico With Valuable Photo- 
graphs and Busts. 

[BY DIRECT WIRE TO THE TIMES.) 
CHICAGO, April 20.—Prof. Frederick 


W. Starr of the Anthropologica] de- 
partment of the University of Chicago 


* 


n. Thorpe of Los Angeles, Cal. 


| The price paid was $125,000, and the 


vests in Chicago Real Estate—Buys 


an Apartment Building. 
(BY DIRECT WIRE TO THE TIMES.) 

CHICAGO, April 20.—{Exclusive Dis- 
ratch.] George R. Wilson, Fr., of 
Elletteville, Ind., has sold to Spencer 
ae 
America apartment building, on the 
of Thirty-first street, 175 
feet east of Vernon avenue, and the 
ground under and in the rear of it. 


property carries an incumbrance of 
$65,000. Mr. Wilson bought the pro»- 
erty last year from Henry A. Knott 
for $120,000, assuming at the time an 
incumbrance of $50,000. The 
is three stories high, with a stone and 
brick front. The street frontage of 
the lot is twenty-five feet, and the rear 


has a width of seventy-nine feet. The 
depth is 228 feet. 

is a member of the Los 
When in- 


{Mr. Thorpe 
Angeles Police Commission. 


dead from heart failure last night 
while waiting for a street car. Mr. 
Goldenburg lived at the Hotel Nether- 
lands, and was worth over $2,000,000. 
He had no immediate relatives, and it 
is understood that he left a will giving 
the bulk of his estate to charity. 


Jerome B. Cable. 
ST. PAUL, April 20.—Jerome B. Ca- 
ble, president of the Ohio Coal Com- 
and formerly division superin- 


St. Paul Railroad, died in his home in 
this city of Brights’ disease, aged 47 
years. Mr. Cable was a native of Wis- 
consin, and widely known throughout 
the Northwest. 


Col. N. F. May. 
BOZEMAN (Mont...) April 
R. F. May. first receiver of a land or- 
fice in Montana, and & pioneer of 
California, as well as Montana, died 
today, 76 years. 


Dandruff and Itching Scalp Cured. 


— 


rewarded. 

Schneider was for many years in 
Prussian army, and was a veteran 
numerous hard-fought battles. 


THREE GIRLS IN A BOAT, 


PRABODY (Kan. April %.—Stella 
Wagner, aged 18, was drowned in Doyle 
Creek while fishing with a 
and two other girls in a beat. 
tempting to change with one 
of the gtris in the boat it capsised, 
throwing the four into the water, 
which was very deep. The young man 
rescued all but Miss Wagner. who 
floated down the stream out of reach, . 
The young man himself was rescued 
by a traveling man who was near by. 


DEFIANT FEUDISTS GIVE UP. 


MIDDLEBORO (Kr.) April 
report here today that a 9 
the Reynolds band of feud tete whe 
were intercepted on Boon'’s Fork, In 
the vicinity of Whitesburg, ‘Letcher 
county, defying arrest, is to the effect 
that they have surrendered. An outlaw . 
named Mullins and one or two others | 
are reported to have escaped. 


side of the people. 


Combination Purses 


association of greed and gain. 


Who the Drug Trust 


Seventy Los Angeles drug stores belong to it—so you can imagine 
how many drug stores in the city besides The Owl” are on the 
There is not one of the combine shops that 
dare come out in public and own up to its membership in the 
If it’s such a good thing what are 
they afraid of? If it’s an honest proposition why does every 
druggist that belongs to it play the sneak act? 
these high-binders rise up and answer these two questions. 


Another Grand Discount Sale 
On Mexican Hand-Carved Leather. 
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Carved Card Cases 


eight-inch guns each, with which each 
ship is equipped, and to install two 
elliptical eight-inch turrets on top of 
the thirteen-inch turrets, thus giving 
each ship superimposed turrets. Care- 
ful determination of the position of the 
eight-inch turrets will permit a bal- 


— — 


back hundreds of Indian relics he has 
procured. statistics which will be in- 
valuable in the study of anthropology. 

Hie brought back over 1600 photo- 
graphs and with the aif of a sculptor 
who accompanied him, he procured 100 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 20.—A 
court-martial of unusual rank has been 
ordered to sit at the Presidio. Several 
officers of Gen. Shafter’s staff are ap- 
pointed to sit on it, ahd Maj. John 
A. Hull, Judge-Advocate of the de- 
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STORMS. 


(CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE) 


lower than known in a decade at this 


time of the year. 


Reports were received by the loca! 
Weather Bureau today from fifteen cit- 
fes or towns in Kentucky, and in most 
of themethe minimum temperature for 
last night ranged between 30 and 34 
deg. The maximum for the entire State 
was 38 deg., at Earlington, in Western 
Kentucky. The coldest section was in 
the blue grass district in and around 
Lexington. This is the best fruit-grow- 
ing part of the State, and here, it is 
feared, there was damage by frost to 
mot only fruit, but to vegetable and 
Gebacco crops. In the mountains of 
Bentucky the snow fall was unbroken, 
end this afternoon fourteen inches were 
reported at London and Middlesbor- 
ough. All the streams there are bank 
full and general preparations are be- 
ing made to vacate the homes in the 
Valleys before the thaws and expected 


come. 
MUCH SUFFERING. 


There has been much suffering among 
the poor mountaineers. Around Louis- 
Ville there has been no damage of 


consequence. Frost is again 


predicted 
for tonight. Reports from Bristol, Va., 
this afternoon were that a dangerous 
flood was raging about eighty miles 
east of that p lace. A forty-foot bridge 
on the Norfolk and Western Railroad 
wes washed away near Wryetheville, 
Va., and for eight or ten miles the 
track is from two to six feet under 
water. Many washouts were reported 
and scveral trains were annulled. At 
ast reports snow was still falling at 


Bristol. 


The Big Sandy, Twelve Pole, Guyan- 
@otte, Tug and New rivers are at 
od, and many tons of piles have 
been swept away. In West Virginia 
Wer a foot of snow has fallen in the 
jest thirty-six hours. Similar reports 


tension Railiroad, the track was un 
dermined by the high water, and to- 
Gay a combination freight and pas- 
Senger train ran into the washout. 
One trainman was badly hurt and an- 
other is missing. The water in all 
the streams about Bilecksburg is 
higher than has been known in twenty 


badly-crippled condition. 


At Atlanta, where high winds have 
been prevailiig for days, the mazi- 
mum was reached this morning, when 

_ the velocity recorded was fifty-six 
miles an hour. The mercury has fal- 
jem nearly 40 deg., and indications are 


that small gardening has suffered, 


— -@--— 


FLOOD CAUSES A PANIC IN THE 
‘MONONGAHELA ZT. 


m 


Carnegie Under Three Feet of Water 
and Traffic is Suspended—Tremendous 
Destruction is Feared—At Least Two 
Lives Lost. 


(BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESG—A.M.) 

PITTSBURGH, April 20.—It has been 
raining almost incessantly throughout 
Western Pennsy)vania, Ohio and West 
Virginia s: 4 o'clock Thursday aft- 
ernoon, as a result the streams 
are beyond their banks and the great- 
est flood since 1834 is feared. At 10 
@clock this morning the Monongahela 
River marked nineteen feet and was rie- 
ing at the rate of nine inches an hour. 
Old rivermen look for twenty-five to 
thirty feet at this point, while those 
mot so conservative are predicting from 
thirty-two to thirty-five feet. The 
Ganger line is twenty-two feet, and a 
stage of thirty feet would inundate the 
lowlands about Pittsburgh and Alle- 
ghény, submerging all the mills and 
factories lying along the Allegheny and 
Monongahe'a rivers for miles, and en- 
forcing idieness on thousands of work- 


men, besides rendering hundreds of | ing 


families temporarily homeless. A stage 
of thirty-five feet would flood the en- 
tire lower district in this city from 
Ninth street to the Point. - 

The Weather Bureau has sent out a 
Warning to all residents on the river 
fronts to prepare for high water. Al- 
ready great activity prevails, and 
everything of a perishable nature is 
béeing removed to places of safety. Dis- 
patches from the headwaters report a 
rainfall for the last twenty-four hours 
of from one to two inches, and al 
streams rising rapidly. A flood swept 
Gown on the Carnegie and the whole 
Chartiers Valley, six miles southwest 
of Pittsburgh, during the night such aa, 
it is said, never has been known. 

Already one human life has been lost, 
the body of an unknown woman having 
been found floating in Chartiers Creek 
at Woodville this morning. The rail- 
roads are washed out and trains are 


either way. Carnegie and the whole 
valley are in a panic today, with traf- 
fie of all kinds suspended, while the 
people are rushing to places of safety, 
and seek to save their lives without 
~~ iy a great deal about their prop- 
CARNBGIE INUNDATED. 

The main street of Carnegie as well 
as all the other streets, is under 
three feet of water. and people are 


and the lose will run away up into the 


‘and snow that prostrated telegraph and 


telegraph communication was severed 

between Cleveland and points east and 

south. A few wires were patched up 
the 


down by sheer weight. 


security of the many priso 


ie twenty-five feet, 


SECOND LIFE LOST. 


suspended. In 


wounded. 


DISASTER WIDESPREAD. 


sides. 


ders. 
ing in the upper rooms of their water- 


are flooded and cut off, and the coal 


home of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, the little town is completely 
surrounded by water. The workers and 
their families constitute a community 
of several thousand persons. 
WHEELING'S PERIL 
Wheeling. W. Va., fears the most 
digaetrous jlood in its history. The 
weather-wise say the river will make 
a new high record at that point. Moun- 
tain streams of the State are gush- 
ing down the hillside with resistiess 
force. Behind this comes the flood-tide 
of the Ohio, fed by the Monongahela, 
Allegheny, Beaver and other tribu- 
taries. From forty-five to fifty feet of 
water is feared at Wheeling, which 
means an immense loss of property. 
In many parts of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, probably the heaviest snowstorm 
ever known at this season of the year 
has been raging for two days. At Oil 
City the oll exchange went out of bus- 
iness temporarily, because it was im- 
possible to secure quotations from New 
York, Pittsburgh and other points. 
On one railroad in Ohfo, 
trains are stalled, and engines sent to 
their assistance have been buried with 
snow, and all must wait with a hope 
for a speedy turn of the weather. In 
the meantime the passengers must de- 
pend upon near-by farm houses for 
sufficient food to keep them from starv- 


Business, religious services tomorrow, 
comfort and health are at the mercy 
of the storm. Several narrow escapes 
from death have been reported, and it 
is probable that when the flood sub- 
28 it may reveal a number of bod- 


MANUFACTURING SUFFERS. 
Rallroad tracks are buried under 
thousands of tons of earth washed 
down the hillsides, and in some cases 
the tracks have been moved. Where 
the snow and sleet prevailed the tele- 
graph wires and poles went down under 
the. burden, and costly railroad and 
other bridges have been washed away 
and their piers weakened. The big 
manufacturing plants in this city have 


Mrs. Mary Patterson, 80 years old, 
living in River avenue, Allegheny, in 
the submerged district, died of excite- 


at this hour. 

At midnight; Frank Ridgeway, local 
official forecaster, issued a bulletin to 
the effect that the Allegheny and 
Monongahela rivers would probably 
reach the twenty-nine-foot mark, while 
the Ohio would reach thirty feet or 
four feet less than the disastrous flood 
of 1884. The marks in the Mononga- 
hela River at midnight were 28.6 feet 
and the river was rising at the rate 
of 3% inches an hour. In the Alle- 
gheny 28.5 feet was the reading on the 


Ohio River gauge showed 25 feet, 
was rising about 6 inches an Raa 


DESTRUCTION IN OHIO. 
WORST OF ENTIRE WINTER. 
(BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—A.M.) 
CLEVELAND, April 20.—Northern 
Ohio was today swept by a fierce storm 


telephone lines in all directions. The 
wind came from the north, and during 
the early hours of the day reached a 
velocity of fifty-five miles an hour. Al! 


Meadow Lane and Arden, on the Wash- In some 
ington branch, and on the Bishop and 
Miller's Run branch, which cuts off 
from Bridgeville to the mining terri- 
tory. there is no possibility of traffic, 
owing to the washouts and the flood 
that runs over the tracks. To save the 
bridges the railroad company officials 
have had heavy cars loaded with stone | the trolley wires badly tangled up. 
on them, with the hope of holding them 


Another life was lost at Carnegie at 
noon. An unknown man fell from a 
window into a cellar and was drowned. 
The town is under several feet of 
water. Drunken negroes are rioting on 
the streets, and all business has been 
to quell the dis- 
turbances, Chief of lice Foster was 


At noon it wae still raining hard. 
There were twenty-two feet of water 
in the Allegheny River at that time and 
it was rising more than a foot an hour. 
Predictions are now confidently made 
that the great flood of 2 


(BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—P.M.) 

PITTSBURGH, April 2.—This city 
is the center of a widespread and dis- 
astrous storm. For a radius of 150 miles 
in Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio and 
Northern West Virginia, rain or snow 
has been falling almost without inter- 
mission for three days. Mountain 
streams have become torrents, creeks 
are swollen and out of their banks, and 
the big rivers are oceans of turbid 
water. Flood records, it is expected, 
will be broken before the water sub- 


The financial loss cannot be esti- 
mated. In addition to the hundreds of 
thousands, and perhaps of millions, of 
dollars, it will cost to put large man- 
ufacturing plants in commission again, 
tens of thousands of skilled workmen 
are thrown out of employment and lose 
their wages just at a time when all the 
iron and steel mills are rushed with or- 


Tonight thousands of people are ly- 


soaked houses without heat, light or 
food. Where gas fuel is used, the pipes 


that may be there is under from five 
to ten feet of water. At Schoenville, the 


Ohio River rose ten feet during last 
night, floating the houseboat of. Wil- 
nam Lefavre away, drowning Lefavre, 
his wife and their child. 

Part 


blown down across t 


The police and fire-alarm wires were 
also carried down, and come — 
of the city were cut off from commun!i- 
The residents of lower Allegheny for 
the first time in many years have be- cation with the fire and police signal 
come anxious at the threatening pros- 
pects of a flood. Those nearest the 
river bank spent the morning in pre- 
paring and packing their household ef- 
fects so that they could be moved to 
a place of safety at short notice. At the 
Western penitentiary, while the officials 
profess that they are not in the slight- 
est perturbed, consultations and con- 
ferences are being held as to the best 
steps to be taken for the safety and 
ners should 
the worst predictions be realized. The 
danger line at the penitentiary bank 
at II o'clock 
this morning the Ohio has reached a 
height of twenty-one feet, and was 
— at the rate of ten inches an 
ur. 


exchanges. 


Out of more than a hundred wires 
connecting Cleveland and Buffalo, not 
one was in working order during the 
early hours of today. The conditions 
between Cleveland and Pittsburgh, it 


was said, were equally bad. 
WIRES AND POLES DOWN. 


Telegraph and telephone officials de- 
clared that the storm had been the 
mast destructive experienced for a long 
time. The long-distance telephone line 
were reported down in every direction, 
there being no communication with 
any outside point. It will undoubtedly 
be many daye before full repairs can be 
made to the telegraph and long-dis- 
tance telephone service. Many poles 
causing innumerable 


are prostrated, 
breaks in the wires. 


The electric light companies shut off 
their current in some parts of the 
city, owing to the mix-up of wires. 
Notwithstanding this precaution, how- 
of persons received 
severe shocks, and several horses were 
Killed. James White, a contractor, 
stepped on a live wire on Broadway 
— nconscious. He 


ever, a number 


was rendered u 
was badly bu 


Traffic on nearly all the steam roads 
entering the city was delayed to a 
more or less extent. In many pleces 
to be buried 
r deep slush, and it was found 

time. 


the tracks were reported 


unde 
impossible to make schedule 
LAKE ERIE IN A FURY. 


Lake Erie was lashed into a fury 
by the storm. Enormous waves dashed 
over the harbor breakwater, sending 
up spray to the height of a hundred 

553 b 200 feet long 
and about twenty-five feet wide, which 
was anchored at the end of the east 
breakwater, Pp ratory to being 
sunk, was torn its fastenings 
and driven ashore inside the = 


feet or more 


breakwater. The crib in 
the west pier, but did little damage. 
Information from 


the surrounding 
country districts indicate that the 
storm was of unusual violence, and 
wrought much damage. In many 


places the snow ig re 


on the level, and the have been 
rendered almost impassable by huge 
drifts, Electric railways connecting 
Cleveland with nearby towns, found it 
almost impossible to operate cars. 


Some lines were completely tied up. 
RAILROADS CRIPPLED. 


(BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—P.M.} 

CLEVELAND, April 20.—With the 
exception of the Lake Shore and 
Nickel Plate lines west of Cleveland 
the railroads into Cleveland are badly 
crippled, and in many instances the 
whereabouts of freight trains, which 
are supposed to have gone onto sidings 
because of the lost time, are not 
known. Bast of Cleveland the Lake 
Shore and Nickel Plate are also badly 
crip vy ¥A Trains on three different 


in Cleveland this 
had not been reported 
night. 


A train on the Erie, that runs to 
Pittsburgh in three and a half hours, 
required seven hours to make the 
trip today, and between Cleveland and 
Leavitteburg, on the Erie, three en- 
gines were necessary to bring six 
coaches into Cleveland in seven 
hours. Erie conductors reported that 
snow in the cuts reached to the win- 
dows. On the Pennsylvania snow 
plows that had. been housed for the 
summer were ain pressed into serv- 
jee. East of Cleveland the Buffalo 

Shore and Nickel 

Plate are running on the biock sys- 
freight trains on these 
roads are abandoned, and only perish- 
is moved. The 


trains on the Lake 
tem. Man 


able freight 
storm continues in veland tonight 
with unusual sev There is a 


steady ae of wet snow, driven 


streets are prac- 
tically deserted, and little business 
was done 


COLUMBUS CUT OFF. 


(BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—A.M.} 
COLUMBUS (.) April 2.—The 
storm has cut off communication by 
points. Penn- 
Sylvania trains from New York, due 
here at 7 o'clock a.m., had not ar- 
rived at noon. Special trains were 
made up at Columbus to make con- 
nections with St. Louis, Cincinnati! 
and Indianapolis. The Pennsylvania 
company was the only railroad having 
a line open east of Columbus, and 


rail with all eastern 


that reached only to Trinway, O 


At Dennison, O., eleven inches of 
Locall 


BLIZZARD AT AKRON. 
(BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—A.M.} 


blizzard in the history of this city 
struck Akron late last night And to- 


day traffic is blocked by nearly two 


feet of snow. The storm is still rag- 
ing and a strong wind has caused the 
snow to drift badly. The street cars 
are tied up and the trains are 
all hours behind time. 

and Ohio 


bound Baltimore 
train, due here at 11:10 o'clock last 
last heard of it 
was at Wayland, but the division 
train dispatcher has been unable to 
locate it for several hours, owing to 
the telegraphic wires being down. The 
city is cut off from all telegraph and 
telephone communication. 
ZANESVILLE SNOWED IN. 

(BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—A.M.} 

ZANESVILLE (O.) April 2.—A 
blizzard is raging here and all street- 
car traffic and business generally has 
been suspended. Telegraph and tele- 
phone lines are crippled and there is 
practically no communication with 
outside points. Snow has fallen for 
thirty-six hours continuously and all 
the streets are blocked. 

Reports received from the northern 
part of the Muskingum Valley district 
indicate that very high water is im- 
minent. 

CANTON ISOLATED. 
(BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—A.M.) 

CANTON (O.) April 20 At 9 
o'clock a.m. today Canton was snow- 
bound and cut off from the rest of the 
world. Over 300 local telephones 
failed to work and there was none 
working out of the city. The snow 
was fifteen to eighteen inches deep on 
the level and drifted over six feet at 
some places. Many families ere out 
of fuel and coal dealers cannot make 
deliveries. Street-car traffic is sus- 
pended. — 

SERIOUS FLOOD FEARED. 
{BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED PRESS—A.M.) 

PORTSMOUTH (0. April 20.—Rain 
and snow have been steadily falling 
here for two days and still continue. 
The Ohio River is rising eight inches 
an hour and a serious flood is feared. 

THREE DROWNED. 
(BY THE NEW ASSOCIATED -T. 

MARIETTA (O.) April 20.—The 


of the business section of the 


the storm was the 
worst experienced during the entire 
winter. The heavy. wet snow came 
down in blinding sheets and the streets 
in this city were sovered with slush 
almost ankle deep. Trame on many 
@treet-car lines was badly delayed. 
Telephone and tel poles were 
tracks and 


at 8 o'clock to- 


in his hand. 
when a smal! 
turned and struck the boy and was in 
turn hit by a white man standing 
near. Then another man struck him, 
and the scared Chinaman blew a po- 
lice whistle and pulled out his gun. He 
was grabbed from behind before he 


} PROMINENT PEOPLE. 


Capt. Dreyfus has himself made the 
illustrations for his forthcoming book. 
Of Aguinaldo’s age there is great 
doubt. The estimates range from 27 to 
32. He himself does not know the year 
in which he was born, but 1874 is be- 


lieved to be the correct date. 


Pope Leo XIII is said to be growing 
daily to look more and more like his 
mother. She was the Countess Pecci, 
a beautiful woman, whose husband, 
holding a commission in the Papal 
army, was nearly financially ruined by 


the Napoleonic war. 


Memorials to Gladstone will be nu- 
merous in Great Britain. There is to 
be a monumental statue in Edin- 
burgh, his favorite constituency of 
library is to 
be established in Hawarden, his home, 
and a movement for an elaborate na- 
tional memorial is now taking shape. 
King Edward and Earl Spencer are 
actively interested in the last men- 


Midiothian; a mem 


tioned. 


Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey, who 
has an affectionate nature, is very 
fond of his children, taking the greatest 
interest in their education and general 
well-being. It is said that he has never 
been the same man since the tragic 
death of his favorite daughter, who 
was burned to death, as a child, sev- 

ago, having set fire to her 


years 
clothes when playing with matches. 


Quite a collection of photographs ts 
being taken by the Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall and York on their voyage 
to the British colonies. They have at 
least one of each immediate member of 
their families, but the pictures of we = 


own little folks supply by 


r half of the photographic picture 


of the Ophir. 


(SPECIAL CURRESPONDENCE OF THE TIMES.) 

NORTH TONAWANDA (N. T. 
April 15.—-Because Attorney F. X. 
Sullivan, wrote a book entitled “A 
California Conspiracy With New York 
Episodes,” he may be disbarred from 
practice in the Empire State. His 
case will be heard before the appellate 
division of the supreme court at 


Rochester, N. T., on April 3. 


Attorney Sullivan came to this city 
from California several years ago. He 
had an office in the Phelan Block on 
Market street in San Francisco and 
wae a partner of Brig.-Gen, James F. 
Smith, who is now serving his country 
in the Philippines. He also resided 
for several years in Woodland and 
Sacramento. He served two terms as 
enrolling clerk of the State Senate in 
California and enjoyed a luerative 
practice. Mr. Sullivan in now located 


in this city. 


In his book entitled “A California 
Conspiracy,” Attorney Sullivan makes 


an attack upon many prominent Call- 


fornians, as well as upon a number of 
supreme court judges in New York 
State. He alleges that a conspiracy 
was conceived and promoted by his 
enemies on the Coast to put him out of 


the way. 
While in the West it is said, At- 
torney Sullivan's peace of mind was 


disturbed by family troubles. It is al- 
leged by him that his first wife was 
unfaithful to her marriage vows. 
When he made this alleged discovery 
he was residing in Woodland. He as- 


serts in his book that the woman who 


had promised to love, honor and obey 
him conspired to take his life by slow 
poison. She was assisted, he declares, 
by the wronged hueband’s rival, but 
failed to accomplish her designs. 

according to Attorney Sullivan's story, 
his wife co-operated with her hus- 
band’s political enemies with a view 
to dispose of him, and he alleges that 
divers plots to murder him were 


planned, and that attempte were made 


to carry — in San Francisco, 


Woodland, ramento and other 
cities. 
In Sullivan de- 


and not fiction.”” He adds: 

In the conspiracy were 120 men and 
women who made almost countless 
plots and attempts to murder the vic- 
tim by poison, knives and bullets. 
This took place in 1836, while the vie- 


tim was enrolling clerk of the State 


Senate of California, and many of the 
—— tors, acting as such, were in the 
plots. 

“The conspirators were worth $10,000,- 
000, among which were six judges, two 
bankers, twenty-two lawyers and 


United States officials, all claiming the 
highest respectability. They depredated}- 


the United States mall to obtain his 
letters and knowledge to further their 
murder plots. The postmaster general 


afterwards knew such facts but refused | 


to ute the high and mighty. 
any of the leaders are specifically 
pointed out and named. 

“After forty attempts and six months 
of effort to murder, they attempted to 
send the victim to an asylum, their 
court and doetors being reversed by 
a jury of twelve men. 

“The New York episodes are as- 
tounding and of general interest, in- 
volving two supreme court. judges 
and many prominent officials of West- 
ern New York.” 

It was the New 8 pub- 
lished in Attorney Sull ’s book that 
got him into trouble. The two supreme 
court judges referred to did not ap- 
prove of the manner in which their 
characters were assailed, ald steps 
were immediately taken to supress the 
book and punish the -.uthor. Pro- 
ceedings were begun to disbar him. 
The case was referred to Attorney W. 
Taylor, of Rochester, N. Y., for in- 
vestigation. Nine epecific charges were 
made against Mr. Sullivan, all of which 
were based upon the alleged libelous 
allegations made by him in his book. 
Referee Taylor soon afterwards handed 
in a report to the court declaring that 
Mr. Sulli evidently was insane, and 
adding that the defendant's mental 
faculties were so impaired that he did 
not realize the enormity of hie offence. 
The case was then referred to the ap- 
pellate division of the supreme court, 
and Attorney Sullivan will learn his 
fate on April 30. 

Owing to the prominence of the per- 
sons involved, the case is attracting 


much attention in Western Wew York. 


It is said that after the supreme court 


of New York State gets through with 
the author of “A California Conspir- 


acy” he will be called to account by 
four prominent men who reside in Call- 


fornia, and who are said to have al- 

ready retained counse] with a view 

— prosecuting the North Tonawanda 
yer. 


The principal charge against Mr. 


Sullivan at present is criminal libel. 


PULLED A PISTOL. 
Excitement was kindled at First 


and Spring streets last night at &§ 
o'clock by a Chinaman running up the 
east side of “Hes street with a pistol 


e was walking north 
y pulled his queue. He 


SPRING CATARRH 
PEOPLE WEAK AND 


— 
— 


USS ANNA BRYAN, OF WASHINGTON, D. 6. 


an excellent 
spring and sus 
mer medicine, 
aod am glad te 
call the attes- 
of my 
friends to it, 
When that las- 
guid, tired feel- 
ing comes over 
ou, and your 
cod so longer 
tastes geod, and - 
email acsovances 
will make you feel like. 
inside of a week, end 
for three seasous eed Gaga 
ble and efficacious 
Mrs. Al. Wetzel. 
Terre Haute, lad, write 


he held an ingwest of 


B. Sullivan, «4 
2 ned in Little 


* 


briskly ver. | om 
see the doctor that 
for this world, aad tell 
cured me.’’—Mre. Al. 

If all the tired wou 
nervous womens, and all 
| needed a tonic would 
words of these three Ee 
bave spoken right te i 
many invalids would 


2 
= 
g 


of 
2 
77 


membranes of the 7. 
restores the functions of 

It it is the stomach that 
acd tbe digestion 


ture, and fought 
way 


catarrh.’’—Anna Bryan. 


salary.” Yours tru:y. 


proprietary medicines and doctors. I 


to be cured, but of no avail. e day 

was advised by a comrade of my G. A. 
R. Post to try Peruana. I did, and after 
using it for eight weeks | found myself 
wholly cured. Jam nowancw man 


I can frankly recommend it te all suf- 
fering with catarrh. 


STOLEN GOODS. 
N A. W. Carver, who has an office 
at No. 217 New High street, reports 
to the pollke that a thief entered his 
room last Tuesday and stole an over- 
coat. John Banks of Wall and Tenth 


then escaped in the 
attracted. 


streets had a bridle stolen from a 
wagon at place yesterday morning 


Miss Anna Bryan, a favorite cousin of William Jennings Bryan, is well known | quickly makes tige 


socially in Washington, D. G., where she has a host of friends. Miss Bryan re- i be nerves tingle, 
cently studied music at Fairmount Seminary, of Washingtos, u G las recent | tired, if the streagth e 
letter to The Perusa Medicine Co., of Columbus, Obio, she says: 


1459 Florida Avenue, MN, Washington. D. C 
The Peruna Medicine Co, Columbus, O. : 

Gentlemen—‘' At the solicitation of a friend I gas some weeks ago | them. 
to tak: your Peruna cud now I feel like a mew person. I take pleasurein re 
recommending it to all whe want a good tonic and a permanent cure for | sex is 


runa to an acquaintance of ours and he | praising it. Ne othef 
le making remarkable progress. I looked | received such unge 
so badly for a time before | began vor | such a multitede of Woy 
medicine that now when I meet some 
of my friends they say: I was very 

much worried about you, bat sow write at ence to De 5 
are looking so weil’ 
keep Peruna and Manalia in the heuse | vice gratis. 
as family medicines,"—Mrs. Bertha | Address Dr. Harte 


RS. BERTHA KOCKLER, 177 Gai- 
nett street, Brooklyn, N. V., writes: 
„Peruns and Manalin have done me 
very great service, and I recommend 
them with pleasure to all who suffer 
with nervous catarrh of the stomach as 
Ldid, such a disease ever at- 
tack me again I shall immediately take 
Peruns. I now feel very well and have 
a good appetite all the time. I have 
gained in weight. I recommended Pe- 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF KIDNE 


I shall siways 


as trucks under 
HON. JOHN r. SHEANAN. lurch — 4 
Hon. John T. Sheahan, who has been fer seventeen years manager all — 4 Re 
Field & Co.'s wholesale warehouse, and is corporal 24 Regiment Infantry, L N. G. broken true 
writes the following letter from 3758 Indiana Avenue, Flat 6, Caicago, III. turned at righ 
Peruna Medicine (o, Columbus, Ohio. — age 5 
Gentiemen—‘' Last summer I caught a cold which seemed to seitie in stopped just 
my kidneys and affected them badly I tried a couple of kidney remedies migh have be 
largely advertised, but they did not help One of my foremen of the bridge. 
told me of the creat help he had recetwed in using Peruna in a similar The road be 
case, and I at once ured dome. which was ob 
‘lt was indeed a blessing to me, as lam on my feet a lare: of the nt 
day, trouble such as J had affected me serious! of Pe 
runa cured me entirely and I would not months’ gee the 
also delayed, 


Spring Hill. Mo.: “Four years ago last write 
tall my stomach, without any previous Carairy reg 

warning. refused to perform its func- 
tions aud I soon lost strength; food was lowing letter: 
forced through my stomach by using 
cathartics. Large biind piles bid fair of the & 
to block all evacuation. My kidneys| army. Me 
soon became involved, so that the scant 
and often painful voidings resembled 
With flesh wasted away, 
strength exhausted so that it took all 
my energy even to get into a bath tub, 
hopes all gone, I saw Peruana adver- 
1 wrote to Dr. Hartman, who 
possession of 


Mr. Jacob Fleig writes from 44 Sum- 
mer Avenue, Brooklyn, N. V.: I had 
been suffering with catarrh for many 
ears after my discharge from the 
Jnited States service in 1865. I could 
get no relief from the many different 


spent a large amountof money tr ng . 


told me that catarrh had 
my bead, throat, stomach and kidneys 
an totake runs. In short 


ate nourishing food. the 


and A. Stess of No. 410 South Los An- 
geles street had his overcoat taken last 
Friday by a thief. Mrs. F. E. Robert- 
Twenty-first 


Mr. O0. & — — writes from 


several silk quilts, which a 
in a barn in the rear of 


and 
pur- 


the mucous membrase@ 


the circulation of blest 
flabby mucous membres 
tive organs, Peruse 
once by giving to these 
vitality aod activity 


y able te 
Pervoa is an absolate 
cases. The womens 


If you de not derive 
isfactory results from the 


fall statement of your 


E 


A 
— 


to 
piles, kidney trouble 155 
ve 
tion all d moving 
of 


the | North with 

la sp inst. . Parior will 

and I went to work’ rkansas atvived ory ual 

Catarrhal la flammt They claim to be the uncle | to ofder by 
lining of the J. P. pertor 


“Bright's disease,” 
chronic. The acute fora 
toms of such prominence 
natuce of the diseases 
pected, but the chroaic 
on so gradually and 
oce is not suspect! 


fastened itself . a match 
victim, side and 
The symptoms may aa will be 


felt so ually as to 


along time, or ot 
suddenly and ace cert will he 
There is pain in the back the Artingt 
fret slight, and be the 
becoming a steady, sion. This 
There is more or less tests. 6 
ness according to the and 
tack. Also, among 


there is some dirturbasces@ 
of the abdomen, especially ™ 
At the appearance % 
tom Peruna should 
s fal doses sia time 
more convenient, t#@* 
three times each day SO 
This remedy strikes a 
root of the disease. 


ich more serious 
© fro has arrived in| night, when 
* th. few to | tween here « 


15 


Maj T. H Marg of 


of 


fos Angeles Sunday Times. I. 
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Spring street; reduced rates on all 
widths of plaiting. Fancy art, side and 
knife plaiting; sun-plaited skirts a 
specialty. Tel. Main 307. 

Cleaning and repairing old laces and 
lace curtains, 35c a pair up; also re- 
dyeing faded bidck laces; 


* 
* 


CITY IN BRIEF. 


AT THE THEATERS. 


_ BURBANK-—Lady Windermere’s Fan. feathers dyed and curled. 
BOSTON ORPHEUM—Vauéeville. Broadway. 
(BY Have you seen Senor Jesus Vargas 
poston NEWS AND BUSINESS. making those beautiful wax figures? 
— and see him at Campbell's 
five cars of | Curio Store, 325 South Spring street. 
New Residences. The Natick House will serve roast : 
; Architects Garrett and Bixby have | turkey with dressing today from 4:45 


end just completed the plans for a house | to 7:30 p.m.; meals, 25 cents, 21 for $4.50. 

' for R. Richards, to be built on | Music by Arend's Orchestra. 
The attenda West Twenty-first street, near Hoover, The Hasty Messenger and Transfer 945 So. roa way 
and bidding | — 8 . Mr. Richards will also N. opens Monday at 310 W. First 
bur on Alvarado street, street. Phone Main 110. Low rates it S 
twenty-four K. cost about $9000. and quick service. 1 10 AKS 2 u 


Mme Marmont's 
reduced 


New Van Neys Nock. 


Get your hats at 


Examined 


ewe as It has bee rted French milline parlors: 
that I. N. Van uys prices: latest 46 8. Hill. The 
gegulars 1.2 1 fine business block, at Seventh and “Orland.” Ba. * * 
— called at | Want contractors to Agure,on each Our Stock of Suits, Skirts, Jackets and 
— 1.9 : his home yesterday, Mr. Van Nuys| house Apply to George 8, Marygold, 4 7 1 OC 0 
S42: Music Store, 216 W. Third street. ree 21 — 
enough to talk about: you'll have to|ganta Fé trains, see “Time Card” in in pit 
postpone saying anything about that.” 247 
Chat kabl f th 
12 i n . The finest equipped optica 84 aists is a Remar e tion o e 
New 
: * Secretary W sends Bur- | China, will speak at T. W. C. A. 4 store in Los An this— : ; 
; from goles, — — 
55 falo a copy of the Courier containing Sunday. ipped with lastru- a : 
¢ a2 whole page on the Los Angeles ex- Finest cabinet photos reduced to $1 equ every th OF : 
— with ot ove 63 75 per dos. Suabeam. 44. — ment science demands for the d 8 llest Out A 
liar * namon's utton u we 
BL i { count of the — ~~ 1 —4.— a. Factory. 254 8. Broadway, rooms 3-6, perfection of her achieve- * very newest anh we er Apparel 
rs. Levy, u way. * 
— *——— The instant and unqualified success of eur venture into the cloak ang 
nge e. n ces we 
f : Those Federal Offices. Dr. W. A. Dunton, 659 Clay st., 8. F. free--of value beyons price * suit trade is without a parallel in Western merchandising, and you don't have 
: The Federal offices will be removed Whitney Trunk Factory, 228 8. in, e can Save your sig t 
to the Tajo Building. probably during Pr. Minnie Wells, 131 E34, See vara. Gold filled eyegiass frames x. far to look for the reason. The stock is matchless in variety, newness of style 
first 0 ay. e changes 
made at the suggestion of Judge Well-| ‘rhe Congregational Orchestra will 2 and exclusiveness. The prices we quote are absolutely unequaled for d., 
born, by which two rooms were taken | give a concert at the Macy-street Solid gold eyeglass frames 
} from the rear of the Federal court- lecture room on Friday evening, April $3.00 on the quality of garments offered. 
room, for private offices of the judges, — at 8 o'clock. r : Best nickel eyeglass frames 
will be fully by Shere are t 5oc. 20 $10 7 
̃ | A Few $15 to $20 Suits at omorrow 
Sons of Veterans. Donlin, S. McKinney, G. A. \ 
| * Benefit performance will be given at Korndoffer, Dr. W. F. Schwaner, Rob- — eee FA hi St: We never allow garments to grow old on our hands. As soon as lines are 
222 id gold . is, all | broken, out they go. That's the reason we mark them $1000 and they're 
Camp, No. 2, Sons of Veterans. The Mrs. Charlotte Jewell, superinten- styles, $5.00 made. 
Grand Camp, with representatives dent of a girls’ school in Peking, China, 6000 real tailor 
0 e esident s en's 
Cc. eee And these Shits at $20, hai Others for onl $15 
— that the * Jewell —— of — in Watches Cleaned ......... 75¢ 
‘ e here e bene t the i ft ’ ng urned beautifully made. Eton broadcloth the latest shades— blouse 
— — with ‘to fit- A — last November. — — ~ Lovely homespuns— Of in all 
with satin. 


MARRIAGE LICENSES. 

The following marriage licenses were 
issued yesterday from the office of the 
County Clerk: 

Charles D. Thompson, aged 48, a na- 
tive of Kentucky and a resident of Ful- 


and grays. 


Really Beautiful Jackets at $5,00, 87.50, $10,00 


$5.00 ones of Covert Cloth, double-breasted style, lined with romain lining, latest tan and browns 


Troop D’s Invitation. 


Capt. J. D. Fredericks, commanding 
officer of Troop D, unattached, is in 
receipt of a letter from the captain of 
Troop C of Salinas, inviting the Lov 


Angeles officers and troopers to be 

én | jerton, and Lucinda M. Davis, aged 47, 

r $7,50 ones of Cloth, double-breasted, beautilul silk lining, black, tan and castor shades 
ers are jubilant over the invitation, |“hvont Necley, aged 29, a native of $10 ones of English Cloth, box coat style, silk lined throughout, nobby and dressy, new colors 


and if arrangements for these priv- 
— can be consummated, Troop D 
will enjoy the hospitality of Troop C 


Pennsylvania, and Fannie Mosher, 
aged 28, a native of California; -both 


Look at These Dress Skirts | Magnificent New Waists. 


— — least. re- | residents of Los Angeles. 

maincer of the itinerary will con- irard Thomas Wall, aged 24, a na- 

tinued overiand. The t will play ee of England, and 3 K. Moore, Golf Skirts °° Ae ay Ae oat ae cloth, You can always count on finding the newest thing in town at “The 
seams and Unique” and more—you count on prices being just as low or even 


aged 21, a native of Washington; both 


& prominent part in the coming 
— of Long Beach. 


Fiesta as escort for the President. lower than where styles are not so new or exclusive. 


det That, 


Troop D is in excellent condition, and] James N. Arnaz, aged 25, a native of 
te Unsurpassed | california and. a Loe An bon Skirts Silk Waists Wp 
geles, and Beatrice A. Yorba, aged 18, rescri oes cut with nine-gere flare, trimmed with — 0 all the wanted colors and. 00 
Central W. C. T. U. of California and a resident claine pocket, Slegantiy 
George H. Foster, aged 21. a native seven-gore flere. black cheviot, de 
way and Temple street, a native of California; both residents eeee — the new now tasted new 


Friday. After the customary devo- 
tional exercises interesting current 
items were given by many of the mem- 
bers. The subject for the day was 


of Los Angeles. 


"DEATH RECORD. 


$12.50 New Silk Eton 


nied 


“The Sostal Side of the Saloon Ques- . — 
ton.“ Col. Sobieski gave an interest- ive of aged 38 years. — Peau de sole and elegant taffeta silks, in the pew [j’Aigion and col- 
i. ing talk on the present status of the | cARMONA-—In this city, April 19, Bol, Joseph 1 * Silk Skirts derten ausiity stin. all 
pril 1 liquor question all over the w Gregory son of Mrs. B. Gert- same, really trimmed - larless effects, liged with white satin or black taffeta silks, many of 
Grover Not alone all | years. Fuching — | them beautifully with lace 
syrup: re awakening to unday at 1% p.m, Interment pri- 
“In — Ve guarantee a fit © on arment we sell and with less alteration than amy 
end as to) many governments are, making strin- | Fannie Northam, + Every Man a Registered ome. dress maker or tailor will in a made-to-order garment 
a suppress — Charles 
crop School girls had been invited to — No. 101s West Pico street, 1. cist 
— 74 in from school to — 28 2:30 ppm. Friends invited. Inter- 
@easen : mee P. Evans, State Evergreen. Squibb’s, Merck's, Parke, Davis & Co.'s 
GROOM—At Mountain View, April 18, 
en an Work, and them Women's monia, J. J. Groom, * and pbarmaceu- 
woods. dressed himeelf, telli the KeLVEY—In . — — 
11 time would come when they would ‘be Mrs. N. A., wife C. V. MeKelvey, aged — = 
hax proud of tracing their ancestry back to — Monday, at 2 o’clock, from Boswell No Noyes pri Dru 00 : — 
1 their White Ribbon mothers, the ors of Orr 4 ompany, 647 South 
any, ba daughters of the great revolution from - 
— Fu It te 2223 = @ @ @ @ @ @ @ EE 
— the FORBES—At the residence of his brother, Nn; W Kl 
* value in tailor-made suits, Monday, Forbes, son of the ia F rin es, - 
MONEY) Sove the choice ‘of all my fine imported | BENTON-At Redondo” Apel Ange Blackhead 
‘ c ce N— c. 
Se the “4 ort weaves and my fit Benton, hter of M. Benton of ac ea 8, W the best 
enteed first-class. You take no chances | _[Cintivnsii nnd Loutsvi 9 8 Do they disfigure you? I. equip 
unge 
— an Stent success in the indies | % molexion establishment on the Coast. 
ng asc me to move to ** Co i e 
was more commodious quarters. The th 
wie: at 444 8. Broad. | teh street, — oot-Ferm Shoes 8 + HOUSEHOLD GOODS at HALF 
— f. — — A, 430 B. Vited ‘ ( Clean up your draperies of all kinds, curtains, rags and au 
way. ° Tailor. LLE— 5 
fee The great auction sale of the Balda 2. A. Brown, No. 1) Went Sixteenth HERES A BEAUTY 9 Madam Leah of Chicago 1 SUITS CLEANED AND PRESSE 
of Turkish rugs will com. Of Kentucky, The discoverer of the wonderful wrinkle 
of Gvery-ptece cold. ‘There to a good | be taken East tor burial at Me. EVERY MAN SHOULD Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Suits $1.2) 
Opportunity to secure genuine Turkish | „„ é ake delice — * Skirts 50c and 75c. 
abies. — 5 — Evening Dresses, Fancy Waists and Silk Skirts in 
et * Call — operations, — 2 on organdies, lawns, mall and swiss, etc., is positive vely the 
shown Oriental goods. is a forced sale at” o'clock ‘the Demot rating Pa 
— . 123 ot 218 Brosdwa 7 TAILORING ESTABLISHMENS 
The elegance in a st om Don’t place an order for a mere lady attendants wil, WITHOUT SPECIAL THIS WEEK—Jackets Re-lined 61.26; Skirts 
; 19 gown is the cutting and fitting—it re- W. W. ROBINSON, Secretary. Hat until you have seen method of removing wrinkies and clear- 1 Alterations of all kinds dene on short notice. Lowest - 
Fir wires skill and art. I furnished the log the face from heads and other 9 ¢% machine for sponging and pressing cloth is the best—nothing #™ 
ies ie fas plates in New Tork City for Card of Thanks. these lovely ones of chiffon 2 ' ep the Pacific Coast. Special This Week Only 5 Ceats a Yard 
een years, a my success here! / wre * 
satisfied customers. 1 am tincere and taffeta silk In the new Wes M. S KORNBLUM, Prop. PERCY A. carne 
pleased to fit and I fit to please. My indness shown them during mushroom and turban dia ola. if there are any — Main 67% 
recent bereavement. 785 775 Main Office, 3423 South Broadway. Tel 
are so low you cannot refuse. . —— erals, “acids or b.eac 
ieee ,* mn Ladies’ and Gentlemen's | Les An shapes. Although they’re compounds used in the manufacture oe Office and Works, cor. Washington and Grimith Ave. Tel — 
Tailor, 522 South Broadway. Co. called untrimmed they $1.00 ? 
really require per box. Sample mailed to say address 
11 eee . the correct thing. Bresee Bros. Co., Undertakers. trimming, and are the Ogo Cream 35c per jar. 
Finest — — — — — 
the city; a specialty made of infants’ and Stath street. Tet. “mate handsomzst, dressiest Hat — Ca |’ 
: and children’s outfits. Beeman 4 you can get. N d Leah C + mpbel S... 
11 Hendee, ie South Broadway. 7 W. I. Sutch, Undertaker. — a am 0. 7 thie steamer 2 
14 The fine French dinners served at ter assistant. 618 8. Spring. Tel. M. 107 Black Whit: and 218 8. Broadway : 4 * 
Del Monte Restaurant, on Third street, — > A TW St W 
: between Spring and Broadway, can Singer Sewing Machine Office. all the swell colors. Rooms .- Copp Building 2 > * Nn ry al aters 
0 serve oysters on the and a 
175 . THE FOO & WING HERB co $ Senor Jesus Vargas is the Original 
the leading + Maker of our fine wax figures. 
One hundred thousand Havana ciga- — | 903 S. Olive $t.,Los Angeles, Ca! 2 
rns government, The Lady Undertaker. y + and Mexican types are famous. 
: , known Henry Clay, Corona and other | is the oniy lady undertaker practicing ig Los FINE REPAIRING | 241-243... z done in the store. Come in and 
| factories, be package. Cohn, 15) treatments, Series. PROMPTLY DONE work. 


South Spring street. 
When moving, save all odds and ends 
ef clothing and furniture fr Good 
Sameritan department of Bethlehem 
Institutional Church for distribution | 
: among the needy. Tel. John 26 and | 
wagon will call. 
Have you taken u 
extracted all the 


Indian Baskets, Navajo Blankets and Mexican Draws 
Last of Season Sale at 


Fourth and Broadway. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


CAMPBELL’S CURIO SR 


325 soUrn SPRING ST 2E8T. 


¢; 


your carpets and 
ust and germs? 


A 44 


au, SAMOA, NEW 


| Better do it, & you 
11 , spring. City team arpe eaning ~~~. 
Works, 45¢ S. Broadway. Tel. M. 4. CALL FON THE OCEANIC ne. 
Jno. Bloeser. Diagnosis and Examination Free. Our prices have fals TURA — co's 
97 Fall- in- Spring. 
41 — A oF 0 
— 2 We are proud of our line of Ladies’ ts carloads to arrive about May 1. your attention especially to 
1 iat — Block, 253 8. Broadway, Los Hose, It embraces everything from the SAFE, A — 
Angeles. plain black cotton with white soles at AN ARTISTIC pret 
: Members of Bartlett Logan Corps three pair for 81.0, to the elaborate 
and the Thimble Club, No. 7, are re- — FOR 
quested to meet at the home of Hattie tenes. Ber Your THE PEOPLE, 
Hollis, 527 South Flower street, Mon- che and dainty colors The cot Rell 
; * 8 day evening, April 22, at 8 o'clock. values in our Children’s Huse at Se and J ‘Sold by A PIANO THAT m 
tal 14 : Mrs. Raynor and Miss Dinsmore win doc areexceptions! We carry the most Manticn this paper, — out 
; : have a reduction sale of pattern hats complete stock of Children’s Hose in iS ALWAYS 51 
7 thie week, Monday, Tuesday and EAK MEN AND WOMEN should use Dam- THE SAME n 
Wednesday, at The Adele,” 318 South en kinds and prices to be found Bitters, the great Mexican remedy; 
(reat American Importing Tea ves Death, and strength to_ sexual 
Accordion plaiting done at 308% 8. | 825  |LOS ANGELES PIANO Co., 313 South 
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THE WAR 12 SEEM TO BE OVER YET. 
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Nn Bull to Dewet, who has run off with French) Hi, you! Come back here. I'll give it to you when I catch you. 
All right: but first catch me. 


SINGLE COPY....5 CENTS 
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Los Angeles Sunday Tomes. 


OUR SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
SCOPE AND CHARACTER. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
complete in itself, is served tothe public separate 
from the news sheets, when required, and is also 
sent to all regular subscribers of the Los Angeles 
Sunday Times. 


The weekly issues may be saved up by sub- 
scribers to be bound into quarterly volumes of 
thirteen numbers each. Each number has from 
28 to 32 large pages, and the matter therein is 
equivalent to 120 Magazine pages of the average 
size. They will be bound at this office for a mod- 
erate price. 

For sale by all newsdealers; price 5 cents a 
copy, $2.50 a year. 


THE TIMES-MIRROR COMPANY, Publishers, 
Times Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
ESTABLISHED DECEMBER & 1897. 
A DANGEROUS INTOXICANT. 
T APPEARS that while the temperance people have 
been wasing unrelenting war against the Scotch high- 
ball, the seductive mint julep, the alluring cocktail, 
the fascinating gin fizz, and eke against the plebeian but 
thirst-assuazing lager beer, another and even more dan- 


gerous intox cant has been slowly but surely undermin- |. 


ing our national character and sapping the strength of 
our manhood. We rf_rto Jamaica g'n_er—the common, 
every-day Jamaica ginger of commerce. 


Up to a very recent date, nobody suspected the dan- 
gerous character of Jamaica ginger. Its use as a bev- 
erage—though fortunately such use has not as yet be- 
come very general—was te mingly attended by no very 
serious results. But the devotecs of the Jamaica ginger 
habit little realized what a volcano of destruction was 
raging under their feet. It has remained for the Rev. 
Dr. James D. Buckley, editor of the Christian Advocate, 
to discover the danger and give a timely note of warn- 
ing. At the New York East conference of the Methodist 
Church, on Thureday evening, Rev. Dr. Buckley electri- 
fied and horrified his hearers by solemnly declaring that 
“Jamaica ginger, as an American intoxicant, is rivaled 
only by applejack!” 


Now, we all know—or many of us know, at least— 
that applejack is one of the most deadly intoxicants in 
the whole list of beverares that both cheer and inebriate. 
It is away ahead of circus lemonade, root beer, butter- 
milk, and ice c:eam soda in this important respect. Many 
of us have studiously avoided the use of applejack for 
years, lest we should become a slave to its use as a 
steady beverage. But, while we have held out firmly 
against app ejack as something not to te trified with, we 
have gone on—or some of us have gone on—drinking 
Jamaica ginger three times a day, and often between 
times, without in the least suspecting its deadly charac- 
ter. The entire nation certainly owes a cebt of gratitude 
to the Rev. Dr. James D. Buckley for having sounded the 
alarm in clarion tones befcre it was too late. Now that 
the danger has been pointed out, those who are not so 
addicted to the habit as to be incapable of reform, will 
have an opportunity, at least, to escape from the im- 
pending doom. 


There will, perhaps, be one note of discord in the gen- 
eral paean of thanksgiving on acount of Dr. Buckley's 
timely warning. There is some danger that the good 
doctor’s jeremiad may result in a boom for Jamaica 
ginger. There are several millions of persons in this 
country alone—to say nothing of the countless hordes of 
Europe, Asia, New Jersey, and the Dark Continent—who 
have never dreamed that Jamaica ginger was an intox- 
icant. Many of them have probably never even heard of 
this deadly drug. Now that it has been 
determined by a competent authority that it 
is in the same category as the seductial but deadly 
applejack, is it not possible that millions of people all 
over the world, with able-bodied thirsts, but wobbly con- 
sciences, will be wanting to get drunk on Jamaica ginger, 
just once, to see how it will seem? 


Tbe thought is simply sickening. If such should be 
the result, there would be one of the biggest booms in 
Jamaica ginger that the world has ever known; and the 
Rev. Dr. Buckley would have the melancholy dissatisfac- 
tion of knowing that he was the unwitting cause of the 
increase in the sale of this deadly rival of applejack. 
The thought is simply appalling. Has the Rev. Dr. 
Buckley taken ccgaizance of these ala: ming possibilities? 


{Philadelphia Press:] “Isnt it kind of brother Harry?” 
paid Mrs. De Style, “he has promised to buy me one of 
those fashionable poodles for a pet.” 

“Madam,” replied Mr. De Style, who despises these 

les, “I give you fair warning. u your brother 

Hs @ pet in this house 1 shall ec this house in a 


| 


ETHICAL OUTLOOKS. 

VERYONE with a proper estimate of the duties and 

perils of transportation reads with interest of the 

training schools which have been established in 
eastern cities, where ambitious recruits are systemat- 
ically taught how to become acceptable motormen; and 
also fairly good electricians, thoroughly familiar with 
the mectanical and electrica] construction of an electric 
car. The practical value of this schooling was first 
demonstrated by Prof. Vreeland of the Metropolitan 
Railway of New York, and has proven one of utility and 
a potent factor in the reduction of mortality. 


The leaders of this time who are destined to transport 
the new age along safe lines of ethical progress have 
something of the spirit of the clear-eyed and trained 
motormen. They see that this is no hour for breach of 
inflexible rule. They are aware of the laws by which 
motors become dynamos. 


Americans are convinced that no subject can engross 
the public mind of more importance than that of its 
ethical progress. They recognize the fact that the world 
is agitated by all manner of misery. Both fanaticism and 
skepticism sre centers of tempests of discord. The war- 
fare that divides the two forces calls for far-seeing vision 
and the devout heart. 


Elements hostile to law, government and social prog- 
ress are enumerated in the baneful factors of the time. 
Russia within her borders exhibits a moving chaos of 
anarchy, only he'd in restraint by formidable discipline. 
The vista has all the coloring of a Rembrandt picture. 
The gloom and mystery of the cold northern scenery 
are there, with brooding masses of storm and darkness. 
The red light on the cloud is the flame of war. 

From other lands come the murmurs of oppression. 
Justin McCarthy writes of unhappy Ireland, and it is 
apparent enough that the fires still glow there which 


stirred the hearts of such men as Robert Emmet, Daniel 


O Connell and John P. Curran. 


As Americans, it is our privilege to remember that the 
framers of the Constitution taught that the national 11 
must be a consecration to a series of beliefs, which are 
the laws of the soul and the guardians of the will, and 
that justice and charity are the foundations of the na- 
tional! character. The impulse of this hour is that which 
would put down triviality, lead to a greater union of re- 
ligious creeds, of art, science and life, that America may 
be a joyfully-inspired nation, living as far as possible 
above narrow contradiction in fields of consecrated ac- 
tivities. It is the ideal of American patriots to found 
these ins liutions which best demonstrate immer. al prin- 
ciples. The teachers and leaders who are chosen as the 
fittest to be sent among the perturbing forces of the na- 
tion’s new possessions are selected as men and women of 
character. Among the dominant forces of the future 
civilization there will be the optimistic creation of that 
spirit which brings sympathy to sorrow, charity to need, 
hope to faith, and knowledge to life. These sentiments 
enlarge the boundaries of education. Since the old uni- 


This educating and stimulating influence has made 
the way for other central harmonizing and unitizing 


which is being made to transmit to 
divine inileritance, the highest 
legisiation. The ethical growth 
contains noble chapters in the recent “ 
Bench and Bar of California,” edited 


A bibliography of the books which have been written 
on moral duty would include the names of many classic 


his glowing mind and 


Ethics undoubtedly in its 
forms is capable of ennobling a@vaneumal 
of duty has made as significant r 
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estate in Nebraska, on the contrary 
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he is a good horse doctor. 
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is not. “bleeding Kana who speakal 
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rat through the service bareheaded, 
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r is Sister Gabrielle of Nazareth 1 
native of this city and was the first 


ink the finale. The harmonization Ga 
is said to be especially good and belly 
most difficult part of the mass i ie 
major.) 


(Indianapolis Press:] (Willie:) 
flame?” 
(Pa:) My son, when a man spel 
he refers to something over which Bea 
money. 


{Indianapolis Press: “Isn't 
said Mrs. Northside, as Miss Screech Gam 
sat down. 

“Yes, it is,” replied Mr. Northside. 
ing much better than the song” 


Vase 
[Chicago Tribune: “I know One 
Miss Thriller,” the young man re rapidly 
tell you how much I leve——" With wha 
“Mr. McGinnis,” interrupted the 
Weekly Society Recorder, with & 
| de it in about two 
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Ine book is a comprehensive insight into the chapters | in man ways the — gaan 
of growth by which the laws of the highest ethics are | Work. It is written i Mt mines, them 
adapted to the specific rule and necessity of heterogene- to be a model of harmonic structanm had ev 
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The work is not only the history of the jurisprudence | in Exceisis” is written in allegre » and 
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to human need. No philosopher dare keep his soul ber- i 
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masses that he may recognize the internal springs ot 
action and feel the potent influence of universal thought. 
Although a popular exposition may not win his facile 
acquiescence, at the opportune moment, when inspired | 
by a righteous conviction, he may add a lava flood from 
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Land of the Pyramids. 


By Robert J Burdette. | 


Witbest — 


years 
the days fo by! 
| used to know— 
— but you'll see it's co 
un you the reason why; 
opt 
us nave to do, 

a — and worry and strife. 
000 the other things of life. 
ig the hopes, and the pains, and fears, 

the mud with his sweat and his tears, 
mass that ever you saw— 
the man, “but I have no straw.” 


way, but a giant's grit; 
4 chain of throbbing aches, 
with its earthen cakes; 

ite wold nges of steel; 
It would clog a plow, 

" be stirred with a wheel nohow; 

as the days were a 
ewe t. but everything wrong: 
pee the man, “but, pshaw! 
make brick when you have no straw!” 


lashed the man— 
espped Weakness, but Courage cried 
” 

Despair, but Duty cried “Do!” 
sieht,” said the man, III wotry her through! 
g much, and | reckon youl! see 
e just what they ought to be; 
sich go good as I know I could make 

bad straw, but you'll have to take 
eam Go for the work's own sake.“ 


nue of brick, and then 
Seems to rest. And the sons of men 

on bis perfect work, and saw 
dhe brick, had he put in straw. 
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nne Mena Hotel; the donkey boy, his 
ge, metamorphosed into a caddie, learning 
Sm and American profanity in a nine-hole 
mane could pick up aforetime in a twenty-five 
ian ancient tomb. 
Sowa upon the buzzing trolley, knocking the 
Seametike Carriages that erstwhile ran the 
me farther back into the buried past than 
ae Egypt can point to with its long- 


finger. 
es the youngest of the centuries, 
ies. lounging, strolling all over hoary 
me back the pages of the record to the 
eee done da capos the sheets on a 
weaving trolleys where their fathers walked, 
where they panning an electric line 
Ws restaurant on top, a la the 
adden a circus manager with a 
the Great Pyramid and reconstructing 
spon groups of Beduins, Egyptians, Nu- 
Syrians and Soudanese lying asleep in 
fe glaring sunshine, or lying wide- 
tourist, or earning an honest liv- 
strenuous begcing on earth; and they 
08 tong lines of came's and donkeys and cows 
i ‘burdens and doing about all the 


this land. 

that joined the Immortal Forty 

= tem the record of more wonderful works 
ever Witmesced before its advent, wrought 

Meming that they scarce app<ared to be 

ue men for whose benefit they were 

Mined that they were not more won- 


" gaid a Sweet Young Thing, 
other Sweet Young Thing, 


female Me called “Sylvester,” “that they bezan building 
. them mt the top; can that be possible“ And as 
ting person in the assembly wearing green 
ne “C takes me for an Ezyp‘ologist and looks 


assure her that it is even so. “But 
pal up the top stone and build under it?“ 
an only say to her that that is one of 
Egyptian architecture which baffles 
ee. That appears to satisfy her, but I ob- 
whenever she evinces an intention 
Wr hard one, Sylvester gently, albeit 
tresses her. I wouldn't be so 
for anything in the world. I 
Sweet Young Thing will have 


rele 


yl Make the ascent of the great pyramid 
four, five or six persons go with you. 
of water, which you do not want and 
Comes behind you to show you how 
he can climb the pyramid than you 


yd 


your weight upon them, and promptly letting go of it 
the first time you pull. And when you reach the plat- 
form at the top of the pyramid, with one accord they 
all crowd around you and begin to beg, beg, beg in 
chorus before you can recover enough breath to say in 
colloquial Arabic, “Shupyereds urrile thowyoff thpyr- 
md!“ And they beg, beg, beg all the way down. Why 
more of them are not shot is a miracle of forbearance 
on the part of travelers. It is only by kicking the beg- 
gars cut of the way and into momentary silence that one 
can have a quiet minute at the top to look out over the 
picture at his feet. They do not mind being kicked. It 
sounds harsh, but they like it. (They prefer a beating 
with a stick, which is a part of their pay for every- 
thing they do, but it is not convenient to carry a stick 
up the pyramids. 


Stuck on the Stick. 


There is an old tradition that after the transgression 
a wild beast, his gentle nature changed into ferocity by 
the sin of the man, approached Adam with the evident 
intention cf trying his rew teeth on human hide. Adam, 
recognizing for the first time in his life the sensation of 
fear, broke a branch off a tree for defense. As he did so 
all the leaves shivered and fell off from the branch; it 
was transformed into a club and strife was born in the 
world. As far back as the Egyptian hieroglyphs and in- 
| scriptions show a scratch on a stone, they depict the 

stick. It is the emblem of authority; the flail is the sign 

of kingly power. There are pictures of the taskmaster 
with a stick beating his slaves or workmen—they were 
much the same thing—to their work. One can under- 
stand tnat. Even unto this day the fellahin are con- 
scripted for the public works of Egypt; they do en- 
forced labor, and are paid—well, I suppose you might 

ull it “pay’—for it. But in the hieroglyphs the task- 
master beats the slaves home from their work as well. 
they are beaten to their meals—when they have any— 
and they are beaten away from them, which is singular, 
because after a few mouthfuls there was no meal left. 
No wonder that Moses was sorely tried when the chil- 
dren of Israel came to him wailing over the good old 
times “in the land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh- 
Puts, and when we did eat bread to the full.” Right 
well did Moves know what the beggars had to eat. He 
had killed a taskmaster himeelf when he saw him “feed- 
ing” an Israelite three or four feet of raw stick. And 
unto this day that has been the diet of these peoples 
of the Orient. 


Building Them Up. 
But the hand of England is on Egypt, and English dis- 


cipline and English justice will develop a little man- 
hood in the next generation of these people. It is won 


fellah wears the picturesque rags that 


ping garments. 

But put him in the khedivial service—dress him in a 
“tailor-made” English uniform of dark biue 

white, with its surmounting fes of red, and 
to live up to it at once. He carries himself like a sol- 
dier; he sits up when he sits down; he keeps his gar- 


by taking hold of your hand so long as you do not bear | 


promising, take the left when it branched into three 
forks, the right when there were four and the middle 
when there were five, fellow it until it dwindled into a 
house-walled footpath, keep on until that opened into a 
court, shut our eyes and go out of the court by the open- 
ing we happened to run into, go around the twists and 
turns until we grew giddy, and when at last we found 
ourselves in what seemed a dark and dangerous cul de 
Sac, we would agree that if the leading man got sand- 
bagged the rest of us shou d yell like the bul.s of Bashan 
and run in different directions. And then going straight 
ahead, in half a dozen steps we would come into a broad, 
clean, well-lighted street with a trolley track on it. 

All our adventures fuzzled and fazzled out in just this 
way, whether we went out by day or night. If any man 
came out and stopped us with a question, I always said, 
civilly, Alweh, ramshallah, gent zum teufel, and that 
appeared to satisfy him. We went wherever our fancy 
led us, day or night, never dreamed of being hampered 
with a guide and never had any adventures. And yet 
now and then we would meet a young ass traveling 
through Egypt with a revolver stuck in his hip pocket. 
The Dervishes. 

We were dragged out of course to tee the dervishes— 
‘dancing and howling. They dance and howl in mosques 
remotely separated so that one must take a carriage and 
dragoman and rush violently from one place of enter- 
tainment to the other. The dancing was very pleasant 
to look at, although by far the best feature of that serv- 
ice is the chanting from the Koran, which is followed 
by a solo on a combination flute, clarinet and bagpipe— 
weird, melancholy, plaintive. It made you think of some- 
thing you had never heard before. The dancing we had 
| seen done a great deal better by the old fellow who 
“whirled” in Buffalo Bills Wild West Show at the 
World's Fair in Chicago; he danced more _ gracefully, 
made a much larger “tub” with his white ekirt, and kept 
it up continuously ten times longer than these fellows in 
Cairo. I am inclined to think that the Cairo whirlers 

are fakes.“ Or else Col. Cody's was. Anyhow, Cody 
| had the premiere danseuge. As for the “howling” 
dervishes, we drove a m race through the streets of 
Cairo to see them—drivers shouting, whips cracking, 
| poor old skeletons of horses racing on the dead gallop 
| —to get there in time, and the show was the most out- 

rageous fraud. The beggars never “howled” once. 

There were fifteen or twenty of them. They stood in 
a semi-circle, facing inward. The usual oriental or- 
chestra, a tambourine as big as a meal sieve, and a 
couple of drums made of carthenware jars with goatskin 
heads, furnished the sort of music“ you would expect to 
hear from that sort of a combination. But you would 
be disappointed. The “music” is a thousandfold worse 
than anything you could possibly expect. And the 
dervishes swayed back and forth, jerking their heads 
until their long bair fairly cracked. And they grunted, 
as any man naturally would do under the circum- 
stances. We were told that the grunt was the ejaculation 
of “Allah.” But you had to be told that. They kept 
this thing up until they were tired. Then the band 
stopped, the dervishes laughed and took breath. Pres- 
ently some of them picked up the “music” and hit her 
off to rag-time, and the dervishes laughed and did the 
bob and grunt act once more. 

They were shabbily dressed, even for dervishes, for, 
as a rule, the holier a Mohammedan grows the dirtier 
he gets; one of them wore Furorean garments, about the 
make-up of an American tramp—may have been one, 
and probably was—and the whole show wa: diegustingly 
flat and tame and meanintless. None of the beggars had 
“fits,” not a “howl” thrilled on the air, not one of them 
fell down exhausted or looked haf so tired as the audi- 
ence. Call that howling?” grumbled the boys, as we 


ments as clean as his hide—and he is forever washing 
and bathing himself. We aaw show two thousand of 
these fellows on duty the day of the parade of the “holy 
carpet.” Regiments of infantry in snowy white, with | 
the brown hands and brown facce—though many of the 
faces were black as night—and the red fez, which is the | 
only Egyptian touch in the uniform of the soldiers of 
the Khedive; troops of cavalry, squad of lancers, 
batteries of artillery—Tommy Atkins himself couldn't 
carry himself much better and couldn't look “smarter” 
than his colleagues in the Egyptian army. 

And the band—military band and drum corps, that 
played the troops off the parade ground with “The March 
of the Men of Harlech”—Egyptians, every drummer, 
“wind-jammer” and piper of them, and how they did 
play! And what dudes they looked! A week later, in 
Jerusalem, we saw some real Turkish soldiers—soldiers 
of the Sultan—and of all the unkempt, ragged, b:patched 
and misfit scarecrows that ever wore an attempt at a 
uniform, they were the worst! Slouchy and dirty, un- 
shaven and frazzled. Oh, every time you note the Eng- 
lish touch in this eastern land, with its strength, and its 
grace, its orderly cleanliness, its establishment of law 
and justice, its insistence of decency, you are glad for 
the extension of English “influence” and fiope it will 
keep on moving around the world—in an eastern direc- 
tion—until it meets our own. 


The Crooked Ways. 

And yet daily you will meet people here who lament 
over the gradual d sappearance of picturesque old Cairo, 
with its narrow, crooked streets, its pathways of filth, | 
its mounds of donkey and camel dung, its darkness and 
its stench, its dirt and disease. They tell me “I should | 
have seen Cairo in those days of its unspoiled pic- 
turesqueness.” Well, there are yet left some parts of 
Cairo that are “unspoilei” merely because they were 
made spoiled, and still spoil everything decent that 
passes through them. I confess that I am not consti- 
tuted to feel a thrilling delight in dirt, flies and stinks, 
even in the picturesque setting of oriental architecture 
and the delightfully bewildering crookedness of Cairo 
back streets and sideways with abrupt terminations and | 


ity 


an. into any street that looked dirty and un- 


came away. “Wish the:e fellows cou'd hear an Arizona 
bad man waltz into a thirst cure on fandango night and 
announce that “he’s wolf, and it's his night to howl!” 
However, we must remember that there benighted Mus- 
lems havent had the advantage of the best and sweetest 
civilization in the world, and they cannot be expected to 
reach American standards without many generations of 
training. Nevertheless they to-k up a collection. 


The Running Sais. : 

One of the prettiest sights in “fascinating Cairo” is the 
“running sais,” especially when he runs in pairs. He is 
a footman and a sprinter, light as Mercury, and as 
graceful. He wears a livery as elegantly scant and as 
rich in fluffiness of drapery and embro‘dery as a ballet 
girl in the front row, and it is quite as expensive. He 
carries a light wand in his hand, and runs as steadily 
and swiftly as a greyhound. It is bis attractive duty to 
run before his master’s carriage, shouting hoah wher- 
ever there are the most Europeans on the hotel piazza 
to hear him. The cry is merely a warning, “clear the 
way” shout, and time was when it had that effect, and 
the throngs in the narrow streets scattered when they 
heard it and made way for authority. 

For the privilege of using the running sais used to be 
“noble,” even semi-royal, and only the purple could em- 
ploy this handsome Mercury of the street. But all this 
is of yesterday. Now money hires the running sais— 
just plain money—and as for getting out of the way, 
the streets are wide, and when the coachman wants to 
pass he turns to the right or left, or both ways at once, 
and gets by somehow, as is the custom of the oriental 
driver. There is a growing sentiment against the em- 
ployment of the running sais, because the pace kills 
them and they die young of heart fa‘iurve. I think there 
is a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Running 
Sais. But they are not compelled to accept the service, 
and there is no law anywhere prohibiting men from 
working in powder mills. If a man wants to Kok pretty 
and run himself to death in a few years, I know of no 
way of him. Thousands of fe pie do it every 
year. ere in benighted Egypt? Lord love you, no, 
my son. In the United States. 

And eo here in Cairo, they tell us, the most exacting 
and pitiless drivers of the “running sais” are not the 
natives, but the Europeans. And I think it is probably 
true. In the old elavery days the meanest and most 


labyrinththine sinuosities. The boys took me out and brutal overseer on a southern plantation was a renegade 
lost me a dozen times, because they said that my con- | Yankee. When a Christian man adopts pagan customs 
fident familiarity with all languages and my easy fatal- he invariably adopts the meanest one he can find, and he 
of always going the wrong way and coming out right | is always meaner in his observance of it than are the 
would get us through anywhere. So we would ret forth meancst of the rightful inheritors of the practice. 


Cairo, March, 1901, 
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The fyis and Tongas. Hy Frank G. Carpentemm 


THE NEW ISLAND REPUBLIC. _ 


A COLONIAL CONFEDERATION 2000 MILES LONG, 
COMPRISING HUNDREDS OF ISLANDS. 


From Our Own Correspondent, 


EFORE I begin my letters on the continent of Aus- 
tralia I want o (ell zou tome bug about bes heme 
which is now proposed to federate New Zealand 


government. There are now 34,000 scholars in the public 
schools. There is a night school at the town of Levuka 
and another at Suva. There is an industrial school near 


| lished by the missionaries and afterward taken up by the 


It seems strange to think of newspapers being pub- 
lished in such an out-of-the-way part of 
There are, however, four different journals 
printed in the islands. The Fiji Times is issued twice 
week, and it costs 12 cents a number. 
zette appears five times a month at 25 cents a copy, 
the Na Mata, a Fijian newspaper, is published by 
government at 75 cents a year, or 6 cents a copy. In 
dition to these there is the Fiji Colonist, published 
Levuka at $5 per year. 
What the Fijis Are. 

But before I go further let me give you 
to the extent of the islands. You know 
south of the equator and a little to the 
sessions in Samoa, but you may not 
scattered over the sea for a distance o 
miles and that they constitute altogether more 


ships which the Spreckles have put on connecting Silva 
and Levuka, the chief cities of those islands, by way Of | hundred different islands and islets. They were discov- 
There is also a connection | red in 1643 by the Dutch navigator, Tasman, 


buy about $200,000 worth of cottons yearly and there is 
a demand for canned meats and flour. Our merchants 
can learn all about the markets by writing to the Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Levuka and Suva, where they will 


_ find banks at both places. 


In Cannibal Days. . 

Our drummers can be accommodated at good hotels at 
either of these towns, and they need not fear the meat 
brought on the table, for cannibalism passed away long 
before the English got possession of the Fijis. Indeed, 
the Fiji Islands are now more advanced than parts of 
the Philippines, and their condition shows what a nation 
like ours can do with its colony at Tutuila in Samos 
and with the wilder parts of the Philippines. There 
are men still living in New Zealand who can tell you 
stories of the days when the Fijians were the bilood- 
thirstiest cannibals on earth. They had human sacrifices, 
and widows were expected to burn themselves on the 
funera] pyres of their husbands. When a chief built a 
house he festively planted a living victim under each 
post, and when his canoes were launched he used living 
men as rollers upon which to slide them down into the 
sea. When he died his wives were strangled to line his 
grave, that he might lie soft, and such a thing as killing 
a baby was too common for notice, 


King Thakombau and His Father. 

The last King of the Fijis, Thäkombau, was the son of 
a noted man-eater. Thakombau was something of a can- 
nibal himself, but his father craved human flesh as a 
matinée maiden craves candy. He had war canoes which 
he sent about through the South Sea Islands for sup- 
plies, and they often came back filled with dead men and 
women and with dead babies dangling from the yard- 
arms. Upon their return there was always a feast, in 
which every one joined. 

You can still see the ovens in which the cooking was 
done. They were filled with red-hot stones, and it is 


first year, and it has killed many since, 
How the Fijians Leok. 
And still the Fijians are as strong and as good 
oreigners. 


8 
if 


related by the missionaries that victims were often/ 0 » — the finest of the 
thrust in alive. At one time fifty bodies were cooked, — 
and at another eighty women were strangled for a im- Melanesians, and are far superior to our American In- 
lar feast. When there were not enough enemies to sup- dlanz. They have dark copper skins, frizzly hair, which 
ply the King’s table, he ordered his men to ambush th | nds UP about thelr heads in an enormous mop, mak- 
watering places and to lay in a stock of fishermen or as very tall. They plaster their hair with 
stray women who had gone down to bathe. damped lime in order to have it stand straight, and this, 
King Thakombau killed his first victim when he was 6 1" connection with the sun, beaches it to an auburn and 
years old, and he was famous as a cannibal up until the to ook very curious. 
time of his conversion by the missionaries. He then men are tall and well-formed. The women, when 
reformed, and later on made the treaty which gave these 7°U2S: are fine looking, having handsome eyes and woll- 
' loose cotton gowns, but back in the interior the usual 
The Fijians im 1901. | attire is a breechcloth and a string of beads and a fan. 
These stories give you some idea of the Fijians of the The men wear little more. 
past. The Fijians of today are perhaps the most civilized The Fijians are a good-natured people. They are 
of the colored people south of the equator. They have | Clean and spend more than half their time in the 
been almost universally converted to Christian- | nter. After every bath they rub themselves down with 
ity, They have churches everywhere. They | Co@nut oll, the rancid smell of which enables you to 
have almost a thousand places of worship; there are 30,- ay if the wind is blowing right before you can 


000 church members among the 120,000 of the population 
and there are 33,000 children in the Sunday-schools. 
They bave their own native preachers and they pay the 
salaries, giving about $15,000 a year to the church, There 
’ , palians about Suva Levuka, Principal places where 
Catholics are the leading ones. are located, 


foreigners 
The Fijians have good schools, They were Grat estab- The Fiji villages are made almost entirely of thatched 


There are a number of Fiji villages scattered over the 
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the island of Ovalau, which is a mug 
than Viti Levu, where Suva is situated, 
rounded by hills. It lies upon a beat 


cathedral, a mechanics’ institute, a basi 
spectable buildings. 
How the Fijis Are Governed. 


I have spoken of the Governor of t 
is Sir G. T. M. O'Brien. He is e 
of England, and he has a salary of 3 
just about that of our Minister to 
sort of a Cabinet, or Executive Coun 


e country are made by a Legislative @ 
is President. There are a large 
leis and native magistrates. In e 
native laws are preserved as far as 
of the provinces there are European 
commissioners to assist the chiefs. Tie 

good paying basis. It has about a mii 
but it is reducing this every year, aan 
revenues are considerably greater thal 
About half the receipts come from the 
remainder from other taxation. 
Sugar and Cocoanuts. 

There is a great deal of money made 
sugar plantations and cocoanut groves, 
soil are not far different from parts @ 
The sugar lands are rich, and upon 
of the country coffee is now being grown 
five hundred pounds to the acre. A 
gardens have recently been set out. “Gm 


33 


— — | 
ive 
elo 
| _ — — = mt 
= of 
| e walls made of woven ban & fe 
ck and the thatch is so d to 
| ing tied together with strings: 
DDP the latter place, where carpentering, boat building and | re conical in shape, others | 
iron working are taught. There are seventy students in e usual hut has but one seul the 
the school, who have been entered for terms of five | ily stays in the daytime, gamm og 
B years. There is also a medical school, and altogether the | sleep at night. The usual begga geu 
people are well-equipped as to educational matters. the pillow a bamboo log, whieh ps 1398 n 
with the Tonga and Fiji Islands, making a great colonial in order to keep the sleepary on the 
republic down here below the equator under the protec- the ground. There is but iim the © 
tion of England. This republic will embrace hundreds of a large part of the diet of aa the el 
islands. It will extend almost two thousand miles from | mountains there are aa . 
north to south and it may be the beginning of an island | themselves apart from the civilised same : 
empire which will include the greater part of the South | men for full dress wear a strip of bark alas che 
Seas. The governments of the various islands are now tied at the front in a bow, while i 
| in correspondence. The leading politicians of New Zea- fringe of grass about four inches long. Bm ins 
; land are pushing the scheme and its adoption is being a great deal of pride in their head @ruum the To 
. discussed in the New Zealand Parliament. Premier Senn 
Seddon is in favor of it and the be as & . weapon We 
— 
rue United States is especially interested in the future Sometinnes the 
ot some of the islands, The Tongas are not far south the scratching point, however, and i 11 
of Samoa and the Fijis have recently formed a direct F esis! 
connection with San Francisco by the new line of steam 7 — ate — Py ts 
The Cities of the Fijis. . 
sative 
silane — will fall man who discovered Tasmania, and they became a Drit- — 
: 1 there is one of the favorite ones of this en 
American Trade With the Fijis, It is looked upon here much as a u 1 
At the present time the Fiij Islands alone are an- is looked upon in the United Statens 
nually importing about $3,500,000 worth of goods, and a > ae agi r number of men who have been to the 
large part of this already comes from the United States. . . tell me that they are the paradise , * 
We are supplying them with timber. They buy our cosh Suva, the capital, as being 
oil, and our hardware brings the highest price in their’ Nr SP It ER nice foreign houses, and aba 
markets. The American ax is the only kind a A 2 ae an Europeans, as well as a large number | 
will use. He likes it because it is light, sharp and wel r 3 . street, the Victoria Parade, is gam | 
tempered, and he will buy it every time in preference to Lit „„ all Fri It is lined with shade trees ange 
a German or an English ax. He likes American knives; Foo) 7 n The town has four hotels, a publ 
with blades about fifteen inches long, to clear his flelds| Beas ñẽ 2 7a) | chanics’ institute and Presbyterian, 
and gather his bananas and cocoanuts, and he is also . ae * Catholic churches 
fond of our cheap watches and clocks. I am told a good ar, vs One N It is at Suva that the Governor hana 4 
business can be created there in knocked-down furniture is, of course, an Englishman, and he 
and also in low-priced pianos and organs. The people “pave ae 3 King in a palace which cost about 
customhouse, a postoffice, a hospital 
— Levuka, the former capital, is some 
| 
— 
‘ about fort it 
Ag an area of about forty acres. 
2 a 
* 
~ . 
FIJI PRINCESSES, 4 
than that of Massachusetts and their total population 2 
bout that of Omaha. 
They are growing icss in number every year. There “en 
ay 20.00 more forty years ago than there are now, a | _ 
hich suggests that modern civilization may mean | —— 
death to the Savages of the South Seas. The same fall- — 
ing off has occurred in the Hawallan Islands, as well as aa 
in other places where the foreigners have introduced eS 
new diseases along with other evils which we have, but — 
2 they had not. Take the measles, for instance. | pn sil 
This disease was unknown until it was brought in by the er 
Europeans, but when it came it took off 40,000 people the ft 
is already 400 pounds per acre, alé 
Dee older it is said this will le 
acre, 
he best businesses outsides @ hold 
es. Each tree yields about a. 
and brings in about $1 « jae makes 
5 e of 10,000 trees will bring Tonga | 
trees are set close together, that of 
represent a very large area. After two mm 
planted, little needs to be done until aya more ths 
[which comes at about the same time sil Some of 
ple tree. The same conditions prevail a for cocos 
|} and I expect t6 see many Americans 10 popula 
out of cocoanuté there. The nuts are ee ‘ ＋ 
the meat is cut up and dried, when t — o 
is then ready for shipment abroad iF ae th unlike or 
soaps, hair restorers and other such . general { 
Do We Want Hindoos? Of good 
Nearly all the profitable enterprises 
owned or backed by Englishmen. Tie Bice house 
| which confronts them is that of labor) Ti The fin 
selves do not supply the demand, and Gm the hetho 
been importing laborers from the Solem ket an 
New Hebrides and the Gilberts. Thy it is said, ; 
ported a number of Hindoos, who make equator. 
than any of the others, ellington 
The government has its fixed u te 
portations. It costs about $75 to impane — 
the New Hebrides, and $40 from thes Clot 
employer has to agree to return the Mau Catch h 


the close 


wages 


— “How! Kola!” which is on exhibition in the gallery of 

is 45,000 East Indians had teen imported | the Soc‘ety of American Artists, and which is reproduced 

I. which is 1 ons and of these. 12. C000 had remained here by special permission of the artist, will appeal to 
pers ene had settled on government lands ¢veryone who knows the West. There bas been a battle 
but little « dur service, and some had little plan- | between a band of Indians and a qua iron of cavalry. 
et of the See and bananas of their own. The ‘The Indians have teen routed. In the flight, the pony of 
wage Fijians — — — to the Philippine Islands much | one of the Indians has fallen. A trooper is riding down 
natives ne teen to the Fijis, and it is a question | “Pon the fallen Indian and is about to kill the redskia, 
222 not be a valuable addition to our — the Indian recognizes the soldier and cries “How! 

gabe — 0 Kota! In the vernacular of the Indian “How” has a 

sing population variety of definitions. Much depends upon how it is ut- 


and southeast 
who governs 


owt 

assembly 
made up 
satives as have 


of the engagement. The usual term 
during which the men each 


and, in addition, free food, lodging 
must be paid in cash, and the 
the chance to go back home at the 


federation is to be the Tongas. 
isands lying northwest of New 
of the Fijis. They are now under 
although they still have a King, 
the country in connection with 
Assembly. The government, in fact, is a 
—— under England. Halt 
fs composed of the nobles and the other 
of representatives elected by such of 
paid their taxes. The nobles can 


“HOW! KOLA!” 


ANOTHER SENSATIONAL PAINTING BY 
CHARLES SCHREYVOGEL. 


By a Special Contributor, | 


HARLES SCHREYVOGEL, whose “My Bunkie” 
was the sensation of the art world last year, has 
painted another remarkable picture of frontier life. 


tered. It may mean “Hello,” “Oh!” “Stop” or “Don't.” 
“Kola” means friend. The trooper, about to shoot the 
Indian, hears his cry of “How! Kola!” looks at the 
sprawling figure, and recognizes a man who once saved 
his life. He checks himself and the Indian's life is 


The incident is historically true. 

In “How Kola!” Schreyvog:l combines those elements 
of vigorous action with wonderful fidelity to detail for | 
which he is famous. No painter knows the horse, the 
redman, the soldier and the cowboy better. His fron- 


Engineer Rigi, of engine house No. 58. 


leas, to begin with. 

So the new kind of maid comes either by the day or at 
the times during the week that che is most required. If 
she is not needed regularly, as happens often, she may 
come two or three times a week, or only on the reception 
day of the tenant of the apartment. 

The increase in the number of apartment hotels has 
led to a. great demand for women of this kind. One 
woman who foresaw the business to be had from this 
class of service, has opened an agency and sends out 
women for this irregular work. They are, as a rule, 
women who prefer to live at home and are anxious to 
earn something to increase the family income. They 
make money easily in this way, for their pay is out of 
all proportion to that made by the ordinary woman in 
domestic service. 

They rarely lose a full days emp!cyment if they want 
it, and their charges are never les then {10 a cay, even 
for the simp'est kind of work, and their hours are not 
more than from 9 to 5. If thy come earl er than 9 they 
leave eariier in the afternoon. 

Some of them refuze to sew unks tle ray is increased, 
and they sometimes receive for at endauce at an after- 
noon tea as much as $2 for on a few hours’ work. 


REMARKABLE DOLL HOUSE, 


EVERY APPURTENANCE OF A FULL-GROWN CITY 
HOME—MADE FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 

{New York Tribune:] It is probably safe to say that 

little Elsie Kramer, 5 years old, is to be the proud pos 

sessor of one cf the mcet perfect doll houses ever 


Ine leisure time of fourteen months was required te 
complete it, the builders being Fireman Kramer and 


In every detail the house is as “real” a6 @ 


up en day ora 


— 


suger. 
the Tongas are only about eighteen 


Gedargest island, running about a beautiful 


9 Ri avery pretty little place, with wide streets 
The me houses, shaded by coccanut and other tropical 

: he Guest buildings are the palace of the King 
College for Girls. The town has a 


1 FRANK G. CARPENTER. 
New Zealand. 
(Copyright. 1 01. by Prank d. (arp unter.] 


nner have it that Dewet is 
bim and let's ree! 


tier pictures have the atmosphere of the West with all 
its rugged picturesquene:s and vivid contrasts. 

“How! Kola!” together with “My Bunkie” ani some 
other Schreyvogel canvases, will be on exhibition in the 
Pan-American Arts building. What reception the latest 


ups.” Window sashes slide up and down, doors open and 
shut without a creak, the dumbwaitcr rises from kitchen 
to roof and descends without a hitch, and an electric 
bell at the front door announces the welcome visitor— 
for visitors at doll houses are always welcome. 


The rooms are papered with small figured panels, and 


of Schreyvogel's paintings will get {rom the judge: of the 
Society of American Artists cannot, of course, be known 
until the awards are announced. Last year “My Bunkie” 
won the Clark prize, the richest gift in the realm of 
American art. In the estimation of many good judges, 
“How! Kola!” ranks higher than My Bunke 


SERVANTS OF A NEW KIND. 


AN EASY AND PROFITABLE WORK SUPPLIED BY 
CONDITIONS IN APARTMENT HOTELS. 


of all, 


the ceilings are prettily frescoed. On the first floor are 
the kitchen and tathro m toth cf these important rooms 
having every appurtenance of a full-grown city house. 
The kitchen sink and wash basin in the bathroom are of 
cast ircn, and the supports are nicke'-plated key handles. 
The rarge is set in a brick firep'ace and the diminutive 
hot water tank is duly connected th«rewith. The walls 
and flo r of the kitchen are oil stained. 

The bathroom is the daintiest thing imaginable, with 
its — moulded tub and other toilet applances. It 
is painted in imitation of tiles. 

The second floor contains the dining and drawing- 
rooms. The dining-room is finished in cheerful red, and 
has an open fireplace and mirrorei mantel in approved 
style. she drawing-room is decorated in blue, and the 
pretty cabinet mantel would gladden the heart of any 
Uttle girl. The top floor is planned for two bedrooms. 

The furnishing of the house is not yet completed, but 
when it is, every room will have an electric chandelier 
among its appointments, while rugs and draperies win 
add their graceful touch to the regulation furniture. 

The outside of the house is covered with shinzies care- 
fully cut with a penknife. Picture mouldings, checkers 
— buttons are — in ways 

ornamentation, name “Elsie” appears 
the freant dane. 
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wish. 
* Cents Day. 
dam boo. gat fo 
The — ͤͤ they are retuned at the expense of 
beautifully po Tee sag more to import them, but they are 
re used in e terms of five years, on the under- | 
rings. they will have food free for six months 
blong — gerival, and free lodgings and medical care 
me room, jn = — an eir wages are paid weekly. Each 
| — — 
— 
to make way 
which 
and in | spared. | 
banana 
Won the u 
es out the 
ween New 
fe every fey j 
e of the — 2 
and about a ‘ * 
(K 
e, and whe 
ll be increas 
— good behavior, and the taxation 
a year ne makes only the best of the natives eligible to the 
Islands have an area altogether about one- 
her. 1 bet of Connecticut. The largest of them is only — 
1 is piwe Miles long, and there are many which are 
age Gere than atolle and coral rocks rising out of the / 
ne as . Some of them are volcanic, but their soil is well 
ail in the for cocoanuts 
ans 
alled They are Polynesians, having 
8 ss. They are all Christians, and, 
neee religious. They have but one 
˙ . 
{New York Sun:] The apartment hotel has been re- 
sponsible for many changes in social conditions, and one 
of these is the growth of an entirely new class of serv- 
a - ants. Most of these hotels have suites too small to ac- | 
They batt * ns track, and there are on the isl- | commodate a maid if more than one person occupies 
nake better Se 20me of the Gnest carriaze roads south of | them. The cost of keeping a maid, under these circum- 
stances, is increased by the fact that a fixed sum is 
te eee charged every week for her meals. 
— In a hotel, for instance, where the maximum rate is 
he Gunes Dot $12 a week for meals, the maids are likely to cost $6 or 
8 tically puts a female servant the | 


*. 
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Los Angeles Sunday Times. 


THE DAYS THAT WERE. 


WHEN ROMANCE MINGLED WITH STERN 
REALITY IN CALIFORNIA. 


By a Special Contributor. : 


HE very name California spells the romance of the 

days that were. It is, supposedly, derived from a 

Spanish fiction titled “Sergas de Espladian, first 
mentioned in 1820, then lost sight of, and finally resur- 
rected by Edward Everett Hale, in 1862. In this romance, 
California is pictured as a wonderful island, lying “on 
the right hand of the Indies, very near to the ter- 
restrial paradise. It was people with black women, 
without any men among them, because they were accus- 
tomed to live after the fashion of the Amazons. Their 
arms were all of gold, and so were the caparisons of the 
wild beasts they rode after they had tamed them; for in 
the island there was ro other metal.” 

In the main, this romancer wrote history, although, 
after the fashion of romancers, who mingle truth with 
fiction, he got things slightly mixed. Tie “Amazons” of 
the story may be set down as fiction, pure and simple; 
the location of the “terrestrial paradise” a mistake in 
print, since California is paradise and not merely the 
borderiand thereunto. But in the mit er of gold he made 
no mistake—as those who came after him knew. 

In 1759, Sir Francis Drake came sailing up the coast. 
“Half of June and nearly all of July Sir Francis re- 
mained in a harbor not more than two miles north of 
the Golden Gate, where he grounded his vessel for re- 


pairs. 

He proceeded immediately to erect a fortification to 
protect himself from possible attack from the Indians— 
an entirely unnecessary precaution, since the Indians 
were peaceable. Indeed, it is related that they laid their 
bows and arrows at Sir Francis’s feet and saluted him 
as chief, placing a crown of feathers upon his head. 

Ten years later, the mission era dawned. Four expedi- 
tions Were sent out from Mexico; and to insure the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, two of the parties were dis- 
patched overland, the other two making their way by 
water. It was fated that all four of the expeditions 
should survive the hardships and perils, which. ir those 


days, made travel by land or by sea a hazardous under- 
taking; and on the 16th of July, 1769, the first mission 
of California was founded. 

The Spanish government extended protection to the 
missions of early days, establishing a presidio, or mil- 
itary station, at each of them. Pueblos grew up around 
the missions: and these had a civil government of their 
own, of which the Alcalde, or chief officer of justice, was 
the head. 

Life at the missions, in these days, was pastoral, ideal. 
We are told that cach morn, “at the crowing of the 
cock,” a shutter facing eastward was thrown open, and 
a padre, still in his nightrobe, sang: 

beautiful Queen! 
Princess of heaven!” 

Whereupon, a second shutter would be swung ajar, and 
another voice joined in the strain: 

ingers at dawn, 
From the heavens above! 

And c ear and high rang the chorus, from the mission, 
the Indian quarters, and from every casa in the pueblo: 

“Pecple of all regions 
Glad we, tco, sing.” 

After mats in the chare!, a f: ural breakf ist was cerved, 
and the inmates of the mission repaired to their re- 
spective fields of labor. The unmarried women neophytes 
lived apart in the monjerio, or nunnery, which was in 
charge of a duefia. The inner court of this retreat was 
brightened by growing flowers and palms; and here the 
young women passed their days, spinning wool, prepar- 
ing cotton for cloth, making baskets, drawn-work or em- 
broidery. The bours of labor, both within doors and 
without, were over at 5 o'clock; and the day, begun with 
song and prayer, ended with the padre’s biessing. 
With the secularization of the missions, the Indians 
lapsed into their former mode of living; and the labors 
of the good fathers were forever written down as “one 
of the most pitiful of human failures.” 

In 1846, the white population of California was esti- 
mated at 1000 souls, “chiefly of Spanish lineage. Their 
principal oceupation, hardly laborious enough to be 
termed an industry, was the raising of cattle for their 
hides and tallow, which they rold or bartered to Amer- 
ican coast traders for manufactured articles of the kind 
suited to their bucolic needs. Their life was unprogres- 
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with Californ'a history. 

Those days are but a memory, 
of the Spanish régime and the 
Here and there a crumbling 
are fast returning to dust from 
to view Leh nd br’ck-and-mortar 
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sive, simple and kindly, much given to hospitality, visit- 
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ward, still serve to remind us that In 
| Ours once held undisputed possession of a bail 

In some of the missions, services anya name. 
days of yore; but by far the greater U. 
Leen given over to bats and owls. la 
den at Santa Barbara—which monastery ; 
religicus capital of the order—the plata sur 
still go on, although the hands that isijas 
and tended it with such care have bam wh 
years folde? in eternal rest. J. TORRE to 

[Detroit Journal:] “Papa, why do yuu This 
tles?“ asked the cockerel. 

“Well, it certainly cant be because 7 objec 
the cock, thoughtfully, thereby giving & picioa | 
aspect to this veverable joke. — 
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ver have been youmat 
| — has his memories, tee, He wa 
als for supremacy in feats of as 
| wa the youths, when oftentimes the 
would be spilled as freely as new winery 
in the plaza, head up and broad-Orimgus po 
jauntily on one side, shoulders back, 
with intent to charm the pretty maiden ies | 
whose eyes interpreted the 4 
nade under the grated window, v 
see the red rose that fluttered dows tpg 
eaballero 
And the lawless renegade of (he mining 
Aer,“ where is he? Shorn of 
deprived of the prestige that clung ims 
high-top boots, a warm-hued flannel shim tad 
ready “gun,” be no longer bears Ge 
semblance to the striking figure ar ably 
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FOR UBMIT TO — TWO PERSONALS. 
weight —— — | A CONVINCING DEMONSTRATION OF 
 pANGEROU With chests, pillow stipe, THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 
You From 4 Special —— K — | By a Special Contributor. 
of men who, | Satine can convey yellow | HERE watt one of Van Alstyne's deat 
AAA — * much they admired her, at the same time asserting 


pig 2 rabbit of —— — a of rendering its ventilation as bad as possible. It was that she was becoming quite a heartless flirt. To be a 
fect aves a , thei carefully screened against mosquitoes. It had two small | Widow at 25, with an abundance of money and more than 
Thess brave chaps actually gave their) windows on the same side, with heavy wooden shutters| ‘he average share of good looks, is quite enough to 
esbitations for germs of one of the most drawn to prevent entrance of sunlight. It was feared make a woman exacting and a trifle uncertain. Mrs. 
to humanity—yellow fever. | that the light might act as a disinfectant. Indeed. the | Van Alstyne was the despair of the army of suitors who 

tly conducted by the United | idea was to make the conditions as favorable to the yel-| lald siege to her hand and fortune. To one and all she 
was a lonely plain à mile | jow fever germs as possible. A vestibu‘e with two screen | turned a deaf ear, and with laughing flippancy declar- 
There men were United States | doors kept out all mosquitoes. A heating apparatus | lug she could not think of marrying any of them while 


civilians and Spanirh immigrants. maintained a steady summer temperature for sixty-three there were so many delightful men to beguile her days. 
them suffered yellow fever as a result of the — The condition of the bedding and — dis- aes — = to be _— os —— 4 — 

experiments were directed by buted about the room was filthy beyond descri e up shac again.” there er 
_ J pom memory a pretty little romance which she treasured as 


Carroll and A. Agramonte, | Conditions could not have been less inviting. 
. the sweetest incident of her life. Even to herself she 
had recently returned 1 Acting Assistant Surgeon R. P. Cooke and two privates | was loath to admit that her heart had been out of her 
the interesting the Hospital Corps were the fi 
2 e first occupants of this keeping for a long time. Some day she would surprise 
ne ney Save cach contaminated article a careful | herself and her world by following it. In the mean time 
Quemados was chosen be- | handling and shaking to distribute the fever germs if | she gave the unhappy lover no such assurance. It never 
ol over the movements of | Present. They mage their beds of the soiled bedding and pre Saar to her that she was treating the man unfairly, 
inoculation with the yellow fever | slept thus every night for twenty nights. Two more non- or that the time might come when he would rebel al- 
an uncultivated field. In its | immunes succeeded them and occupied the house twen- together 
hospital tents were pitched twenty feet | ty-one nights, actually sleeping in the very garments Once let a woman persuade herself that the man who 
the subjects were quartered. Several] worn by yellow fever patients throughout their illness. | sacres ber will continue to do so, no matter how she 
sompleted this experimental camp. it] They were succeeded by two more non-immunes, Who | treats him, and nothing short of his going off and 
„im honor of Dr. Jesse W. Slept in the house two weeks under still worse condi- marrying some other woman will dispel the illusion. 


pm of the lang “Camp Lazear, 

are held @ SEA. who succumbed to yellow fever during tions. All of these seven men were carefully quaran- was just at this point that a paragraph in the morning 
r number haa ade in Cuba last fall. The camp was well | ‘!ned after leaving the contaminated house. None paper changed the current of her thoughts and upset all 
n the | sunlight-and winds. An as- | 11 ill. | her theories. This was what she read: “Harold Hen- 


. freely exposed to 
aa, @ hospital steward, a private and an] Another bui.uing, similar to that just described, was | dricks sailed on Wednesday for Europe. He goes direct 
aver were the only individuals within the | erected in camp. This was given thorough ventilation | to France, and while there will visit the Marches at 


t la‘d out ths Saeed had the fever and who, therefore, were | and sunlight—was then disinfected, for precaution, al- their beautiful villa in the South of France.” 

je Sees Sauther attack. These only were allowed to | though new. It was divided into two rooms by a parti-| At first she was surprised, then angry and indignant, 

ORREY G n during the course of the tes 8. tion of mosquito netting. Everything in this building | that he should treat her with such scant courtesy. At 
was clean. In one of the rooms fifteen mosquitoes which | least, he might have written a brief farewell. Yes, it 


This Striped Mosquito. — —— ee bitten yellow fever patients, were set | was an act of disloyalty to herself, — — this any 
iments was to throw t upon : the same day, John J. Moran, a non-immune she recalled an old story of Harold’s attachmen 

1 his colleagues 22 — American, 23 years old, entered the room twice, remain- | Mabel March. She had often teased him about it, more 
mesquite is in all ord niry (a es the spreader ing thirty and twenty minutes. He was bitten about | to hear him deny it than for any other reason. Now, all 
maou fever; that the disease cannot be contracted the face and hands. The following day he returned and | that she had ever heard or read of hearts being caught 
aalies bedding and merchandise of the yellow was bitten the third time. Four days lamer be had to be | on the rebound came to her mind with torturing per- 

removed to the fever wards. He suffered a typical case | sistency. She remembered well another time when they 
of the disease. During each of his visits to the mos- | had quarreled and parted; the ng was followed soon 
quito room two non-immunes had remained in the ad-| after by her marriage. This bad lasted long enough to 
joining half of the house—where there were no insects | prove the folly of an ill-considered act. 


and had slept three nights there. They remained in per- | dence, or whatever it may be, that stands ready to re- 
fect health. lieve some people of the consequences of their weakness, 


That our present system of disinfecting ships and 
houses contaminated by yellow fever is radically wrong 


future will doubtiess wage war on the striped mosquito, Harold 


screening the cabins of ships against him; app! to * 
Will joke he was perpetrating on his friends, for instead of 
him. miles from the city. 


8 


suckers, he was practicing this lit- 
ee How Subjects Were Selected. 1 tle deception had given him a thought of regret. With 
fitted wi a sigh he picked up a paper and the first line held his 
allowed | , Asked how the subjects of these experiments were re- attention: “Upon the advice of her physician, Mrs. Van 

tb lected, Dr. Reed explained to the writer: “The majority Ast im close her house and to the Berm " 
over | volunteered. The others we gave an inducement. We -_ — 1 — 

needed, They dad men come to us and volunt 8888 ‘ What could this mean? Only a few weeks ago she was 
by cotton stop- to them we wished. Those who 3388 —— in perfect health. Could it be? No, he was not such an 
| house took my word that. 10 
* vans. to them. A number of men, finding out what we were b away, perhaps to e must go to her 
at once. He might not be able to see her, but at least he 


| Leaving the train, he stopped just long enough to 
for life. Every man’s written consent was carefully ob- n the American Beauties that 
tained. In the cases of the Spanish immigrants, the per- could furnish. “Her favorite flower and perbaps I shall 
mission of the Spanish Consul was first obtained. We] soon be putting them on her grave.” The thought was 
neither diagnosed nor treated the disease after we de-] torture, and, jumping hastily from the cab, he almost 
veloped it. We left that to outside experts. We left | fell into the arms of the maid who 
no chance for accusation that we bad developed a disease | him. There stood Mrs, 


* 
which we called yellow fever, but which was probably | ver. saying good-by to the last of her callers. The man 
ransfixed iding him mute. 


someth else. stood t 
ing Then as she held out her hand, smiling upon him, he 


: 


“It will be necessary to stop the propagation of this] s:ammered: I came to ask 
mosquito if we wish to stamp out yellow fever. | stated you were ill and were going away.” He rank into 
Important sanitary work in Cuba is now being based on | a chair and aske! with simple di * 
I have been so wretched ever 


Please let me stay 
fever, the Board of Health goes to bis rooms and care- since I read that beastly personal. I really think you 
fully screens them. The board is also using kerosene or | Might.” : 
a similar insecticide in pools inhabited by these mos- Did not the same paper say 
quitoes. Other mosquitoes may carry yellow fever; but Van Alstyne, from the depths of the crimson roses where 
ou 


that possibility we have not as yet investigated care- head 
— JOHN ELFRETH WATKINS, JR. maith. if that y 


I 

BISMARCK AS A TALKER. roses and the look which she gave him made his heart 
[Sir Edward Malet’s Reminiscences:} Prince Bis- beat with a hope he had nev 
marck was the most agreeable man in conversation that 
it has ever been my good fortune to know. He had the press.” | 
charm of speaking on apparent terms of equality with | © „Harold.“ she began, “I do believe you know all about 
whomsoever be might be addressing, providing the that personal, and I am going to ask you a question.” 
conversation was with one toward whom he was not ill “Don't, dear, I might feel obliged to ask another.” 
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8 
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truck him wo very happy hearts. “Nevertheless,” mur- 
It is easy for those who know the Prince to under- | mured Edith, “I think the Marches and their villa might 
stand what Dr. Schweninger means; but I should be have been canitted. 
“lucidity” for “sim- my —* — I am 
„ In his talk he had the power of reducing the going to owe all my happiness to noffensive para- 
A lest He graph. Strange,” he whispered, that a man can never 
complex questions to their simp form. tell when fortune, or the woman he loves, are going to 
his views with a precision which ex- mile upon him.” He was tumultuously happy, and, 
all the meaning which he intended | with eyes twinkling with merriment, he suggested that 
convey. He would often hesitate until he could find they write to the editor, demanding the names of the 
word express what was in his mind. He] author of the fake personals. “But, after all.“ be said, “I 
think we will take our revenge by sending them one ab- 
solutely authentic notice.” And Edith, looking over his 
shoulder, read: “The friends of Mrs. Van Alstyne and 
Mr. Hendricks will be surprised to learn that they were 
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rene He is of medium size Instead of disinfecting bedding. clothing and merchan- that the only man she had ever loved would pass out of 
ee se respecting Jersey mosquito—not | % of yellow fever patients, health authorities of the | her life; the thought nerved her to instant action. 
ee the fashion of the eccentric malaria Hendricks sat on the broad veranda of the 
kind bit Dr. Lazear previous E his 
yellow fever. For use in 
Seems Lazear, Dr. Reed and his co 
these chain- 
their laboratory 
in 81 
A drawing string in 
test tube 
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in the tu 
* aif for’ breathing. 
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te Patients. — — mn would Make some inouiries 
wer the yellow fever patients until the 
is hed filled their stomachs with the con- 
Pat. Seu Meet, Then the cotton plugs were replaced 
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emen selected for the ordeal. The 
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pak the mosquitoes, with the yellow 
in their systems, bit them. 
11 = hospital corps, 
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BEFORE MAN WAS. 


STRANGE CREATURES THAT LIVED 
THOUSANDS OF YEARS AGO. 
By a Special Contributor. | 


ANKIND has erer been as hungry for knowledge mals none the 

about its past as it is and ever will be about the f, te their ows. 
brains, 

possibilities of its ot 


111 


on the rocks hundreds of thousands of 
wonder what manner of world it was 
his kind lived and moved and had 


years old, and 


that the sun shone and the drying sand cracked upon the 
shore, that the waves beat, and left little rillmarks as 
they shrank away, and that the rain fell, dimpling the 
Se acura in those far-off Cambrian years, just | 
as do now in the modern world around us. Moun- 
tains rose above the waters, and rivers flowing trom ange and fell a prey to the 
them, brought down their burden of stones and mud to Vere forced to feed on one 
the mighty storehouse of the sea. Even the volcanoes Plague, some bacterial disease, 
which bere and there broke through the surface, poured , *Pared the ten — 4 — little 
trom 
crocodiles and serpents and so 


No Chance for Fish Stories. specialized reptiles of today. 


Yet in all the ocean not a fish yet swam: it ie doubt- Directly the field waa open, 
ful if an insect yet crawled or hovered among the mo:res_ worthy of their far triassic ancestry 
of the flowerlezs land. The earth was there, golden with ize that their inheritance had come 
sunlight, flecked with sea-born cloud; the peaks rose turn they grew monstrous, 
white above the snow-line, the ocean floor went down horns and hoofs, or with rending 
into chill, mysterious depths; and the lord of all this teeth; some, in light fairy forms, 
magnificence, this realm prepared, as we are prone to as bats; others took to the water, 
think, for man’s delight, was Olenellus the trilobite, a of whales, surpassing in bulk the 
creature occasionally four inches wide and at most six , 
inches long. 

Slowly the development moves from species to species. 
Olenellus gives place to Paradoxides, also a trilobite. | 
but a much larger creature, attaining a length of two mammals of our own time; the sa 
feet: Then in Silurian times we meet with Stylonorus, a odus gives way to our lions and 


The relief came at last, 9 
speaking, surprising swiftness. 
the reptilian empire fell; whether 
ivorous forms exhausted the 


a 


| Mammals Appear. 
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eocene time secs, in any case, 
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THE HUGE SCORPION CRAB OF 8 ILURIAN TIMES 


THE SABER-TOOTHED ANCESTOR OF THE LION ANBG 


todon to the mammoth, the mammoth io our modern ele- 
phant. And here at the summit of the whole, we have 
that strange being, Pithecanthropus, the great man-ape 
of Java; and man himself, the primitive cave-dweller, 
whose courre is only now begun. ; 

From such a field it may be healthy to return to what 
is not only probable, but proved. Humble as the fauna 
of the olenellus-beds appears to us, its complexity as- 
sures us that it was preceded by others still more prim- 
itive. In many lands, thick series of stratified rocks 
underlie the lowest Cambrian, and fossils may now at 
any time be found in them. If we follow H. M. Bernard, 
who traces the trilobites back into the worms, and who 
has called the olenellus a “browsing annelid —a some- 
what unkind aspersion—we may regard wo ms as fairly 
primitive creatures; but what of the ancestry of the 
worms themselves? Is it, however, at all likely that the 
earth's earliest inhabitants have been anywhere pre- 
served, amid all the stresses and movements that the 
rocks have undergone since their formation? Minute 
jelly-like masses, each one endowed with life, and of 
the most complex molecular organization when com- 
pared with the inorganic world around them, may have 
lived and mult'plied for aeons before the arrival of a 
single worm upon the scene. 

We are at present on the eve of discoveries in the dim 
pre-Cambrian realms; but it is safe to assert that the 
first forms of life have long passed beyond pursuit. The 
fascination of the faunas that preceded the dynasty of 
Olenellus is, however, surely strong enough to stir the 
imagination and to promote the most strenuous research. 
We are still like travelers on some mountain crest at 
sunrise, watching the unfolding of the upper levels of 
the hills, and seeking to peer into the dark hollows that 
lie thousands of feet below. Here and there a peak 
emerges from the enveloping clouds, but we cannot as 
yet survey the landscape as a whole. At length some 
skilfull observer, some subtle spirit, will dissipate the 
mists at one point, and will allow a shaft of light to 
penetrate down to the abyss; and this one discovery 
will be for him the glory of a lifetime. 

GRENVILLE A. J. COLE. 
(Copyrizht. 101, by G. A. Cole] 


far more specialised marine creature, probably aliied to 
the sco: pions and king-crabs, and actually five feet long. 
The small but self-assertive scorpion had by this time 
appeared upon the land, and has successfully held its 
own thenceforth to the present day. The fishes, how- 
ever, our first true vertebrates, though often with pooriy 
devoloped backbones, secured a hold at the same time 
on the globe, and happily avoided the arsaults of 
Stylonorus and his friends. Cased in boxes of bony 
‘armor, clumsy but serene, they prospered and propa- 
gated their kind; becoming more specialized and more 
distinctly fish-like, as time went on. In the Devonian 
period we thus find genuine fishes dominating the 
globe, those of Ohio attaining the superb length of thirty 
feet. In the next period, the carboniferous among our 
antique coal forests, amphibia, of quaint types move; 
and then, in Permian and Triassic times, the reptiles 
arise, and rapidly assert their sway. When we write 
reptiles, we use the word with caution and respect. These 
early reptiles were less reptilian, far more generalized, 
than any reptile of the present day. They held in them- 
selves the promise of many higher types of life. Al- 
ready there must have been some reptilian forms mov- 
ing, generation by generation, along a sure course to- 
ward the mammals; others, again, imperfectly fore- 
shadowed the exquisite structure of the birds. There is 
no epoch more absorbing to the zodlogist, none more 
exciting to the scientific imagination, than this junc- 
tion-zone between ancient and mote n times. 


Arrival of the Deinosaurs. 


The reptiles emerged from it triumphantly. The 
group of the deinosaurs, or “terrible lizards,” in their 
wide variety of form, soon laid hold upon the land. 
Some moved ponderously among the fores 8, c: o; ping the 
tree tops as they raised their heads, and often standing 
fairly erect on their enormous hinder limbs. Others 
were flercely carnivorous; and we find some of the 
vegetable-feeders protected against them by an almost 
grotesque armor of plates and spines. Smaller and 
more elegant deinosaurs hopped about between the 
bushes, or perhaps from branch to branch of the dark 
coniferous trees. In full and unsatisfied vitality, the 
reptiles entered on the seas in search of food; and huge 
swimming lizards, their limbs modified into paddies, 
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UNIVERSITY'S BEAUTIFUL 
{New York Tribune: ] In the 


subject, containing about twenty-# 
ing philosophy, poetry, music and am 
the landscape of this work were maaan 
the Luxembourg and at Versailles. 

The College of Agriculture is r 
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Laboratory of Minerva. “? 

The painting representing engine 
Forge.” It shows an immense steam 
modern steamer shaft. The master aaa 
in the foreground and the various 
tributed at their proper places argum 
master directing the work. 


A JOKE OF PRESIDENT 
[Philadelphia Press:! Wende 
about our advertising pages,” ad 
great magazine. “We're getting the 
“Impossible! We're very cars 
tractive and unobjectionable ads.“ . 
ing manager. “What complaint aa 
“The advertising matter is too 
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ers complain that the young mes We 
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2 Tos Angeles Sunday Times. 
played a more alarming part than any of our modern HOW THE PHILISTINGR 
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A TELEPHONIC SPY. 
Bicep iN A ROOM, IT REPEATS IN 
ANOTHER ALL THAT IS SAID. 


From 4 Special Contribulor. 
Alls. 


„described an imaginary tele- 
family, sitting in their easy chairs 
every perfection of detail the mu- 
acert in a distant hall. Such an 
e recently perfected by a brilliant 

of this city, M. Dussaud. His loud-talk- 

* ag be calls it (e tél phone haut-parieur,) 
— informer, a domestic sccret agent, which 
spoken in the room where it 
and which, moreover, by a — 
arranged to preserve eve y utter auce 
— The wide-reaching influence cf 
in bus ness, in polit cs, in intrigue, in 
of crime—in fact, wherever man's 
his fellow-man's intellect, 


me that the invention, never 


agency of cri 
oe first came to public notice. 


funds, 
— The development of the 


fact that he had, in some way, 
— regarding municipal at- 
been strictly coufined to a very 
one of them the Prefect of Police, whose 

same building. 
* in some cases; in others he had 
to whose interest it was to have a 


affairs. In mofe than one instance 
he had and made use of 


ie time when the echoes of this case rang 

M Dussaud was little known to the pub- 
emg scientific men he was regarded us a prom- 
oe realm of theory, tut he had done lit- 
any of his discoveries. Now, sud- 
became known to millions; savants and 
to his house, and he is being nailed 
peo of the day, who will yet beat 
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Et 


nne late Edward Bellamy, in his the blind a perception of 


| machine to its 
| is set in 


“confirming our conversation.” There is one incon- 
venience—the loud-talki t 
hearers; it will often 

Some of M. Dussaud’s 
as remarkable, though not as far-reaching in their ef- 
fects upon every-day life, as the loud-talking te'ephone. 
One of those just brought out is the cinematograph for 
— blind. It has been spoken of as a means of making 
— blind see. That is, of course, a highly metaphorical 

tement of the truth. What it really does is to give 
motion exterior to themselves, 
enabling them to realize by their ex raordinarily refined 
and delicate sense of touch those impressions of move- 
— in natural things which we receive through the 
The mechanism by which this effect is produced is ex- 
—— cannot but wonder 

; or the blind has not since 
been an established institution. There is, to — the 
elements, a eircu ar plate of metal, which 
motion by a pedal like that of a sewing ma- 
chine. Around the disc are engraved curious curves and 
lines just perceptible to the finger tips when the hand 
is passed over them. In these lines lies all the mean- 
ing of the new invention. They have been made after a 
long study of the forms of motion which each is to rep- 
resent. Thus, let us suppose, for example, that it is in- 
tended to set down for the pleasure and instruction of 
the blind the swaying of a tree in the summer breeze. 
Well, a minute series of observations of this movement 
is made; a bough tossing and plunging, rising and fall- 
ing, is made to yield to the observer the secret of its 
line—that is, one of the curves and ziz-zags it has de- 
scribed and the different places it has successively occu- 
pied, during some five minutes or so. 

When all this has been patiently observed and exactly 
recorded in diagram, the note-taker formulates a long 
series of lines like those which represent in scientific 
books the respiration of a man or the aurae of an elec- 
tricized or magnetic bar of metal. This diagram, in all 
its minute tracery, is engraved on the disc. Then the 
blind man is made to comprehend, by means of a model, 
the appearance of a tree in a state of rest. When the 
dise is set in motion at a rate of speed carefully regu- 


— 
MR. DUSSARD AND HIS LOUD-TALKING 
TELEPHONE. 


lated by various mechanical devices, so as to give an ex- 
act idea of the time occupied in each movement, there 
is conveyed through the finger tips to the brain a perfect 
reproduction of all the cuccessive phases of the bough’'s 
turning and twisting. Thus this einematographical rep- 
resentation enables the subject to observe a tree almost 
as we see it, a living, moving, playful thing. 
Many Modes of Use. “ghee: 

It is obvious that the principle, explained in detail in 
the case of the tree, may be applied to an infinite di- 


versity of natural phenomena. Already the inventor has 
imprisoned on the magic disc the exquisite curves de- 


ii 


inventions along other lines are 


born student, the man who cares little for the things 
that interest the normal being. If he had not happened 
to care for science, he might have been a religious en- 
thuslast an ascetic, perhaps. As things are, he is mar- 
ried, very happily, if one may judge by his young wife's 
a.oring pride in her husband's rather sudden leap into 
lame. V. GRIBAYEDOFF., 


{Copyright, 1801, by v. Gribayedof.) 


THE LINE CITY, 


SOME OF THE PICTURESQUE AND PECULIAR 
PHASES OF LIFE AT NOGALES. 


From a Special Correspondence. 


To one who is in search of the picturesque and inter- 
esting side of this humdrum life, there is much to be 
found in the Lis City,” as Nogales, Ariz., is called. Its 
location on the border between Arizona and Mexico 
naturally accounts for a decidedly mixed population. It 
is certainly difficult to determine to what race some of 
the residents belong. In one family I have in mind, the 
mother is half German and half Mexican, the father half 
negro and half Mexican. They have two children—one 
looks like a white child, the other like an African. This 
is only one instance. There are numefous other com- 
plications fully as interesting. 

One never-failing source of pleasure is watching the 
children. Come with me a moment. A dozen or more 
little ones are playing and talking, all at once. That 
little fellow there has for dress a waist with overalls, 
said alls“ having but one leg, the other doubtless lying 
in the river bed or up some mesquite tree. That little 
girl, the one just beginning to walk—hér clothing is 
sadly scant, a calico slip. open down the back. Through 
the opening one gets more than a glimpse of the pretty 
little bronze body. Here comes another one, who has a 
pair of shoes, but, alas! ro stockings. Over still farther 
is a little girl, somewhat cleaner than the others; she 
has shoes and stockings, but no hose supporters; she 
wears her stockings quite English-Scotch, “don't you 
know.” I assure you that her parents are wholly 
ignorant that they are following the fashion. They all 
go into the river (Santa Cruz;) however, it is perfectly 
dry. They dig holes and make caves. By and by they 
put paper in those holes and have a campfire. Then 
they all yell, quite like the American boys and girls. 
The other day I threw out a banana skin. The children 
rushed to see who would secure it first, and as they ate 
it, | was reminded of a half-starved burro eating paper. 

Picture to yourself a long row of old adobe houses, 
built L-shape, all opening into a court or back yard. 
The doors to many of the houses are missing; therefore, 
blankets serve as doors; and really they are quite con- 
venient, for, as the sun ehifts, the blankets shift also. 
You will recogni: e that kee we are er, near to Nature's ~ 
heart. In the center of the court stands the old stone 
well, very similar to the one we learned of in our Sun- 
day-school days—the one where Rebecca went to draw 
water. Near the curb stands a tub, with a Mexican 
woman on her knees before it washing (provably for 
white people.) To the right is another tub, nearer the 
well; in fact, on the platform. A youngster of 10 pours 
a bucket of cold water down the back of a naked child 
standing in the tuh. He yells and splashes the water. 
This is bathing as well as wash day. The un soon dries’ 
the naked bodies as well as the clean linen. Over by the 
wall are several women sitting on the ground, talking as 
fast as they can. One who has gray hair evidently has 
something besides “wheels in her head,” for another 
woman is patiently separating her locks and seems to 
find considerable of something there. What they find 
does not surprise them in the least. Ho! there! didn‘t 
that litt e roly-poly get a bump? Just as naked as the 
day he was born! He was a little too inquisitive and 
peeked too far from behind the blauket, then rolled down 
the step and slight incline. Three or four dogs have 
come up to tee what is the matter, and roll with baby. 
But now mother has.found time to saunter up and see 
if she can be of any assistance. 

On the Sonora side of the Line City the police carry 
lanterns at night. Then the would-be burglar knows 
where to locate his man, it Would be well for the “tall 
and short man” if the Los Angeles police would protect 
themselves in like manner. 
The Line City is supp).ed wita good water for drinking 
purposes, but “fire-water” seems to be the prevailing 
beverage with a large number of its citizens. 
There ig scarcely a lawn in town and there are few 
flowers and shade trees. 
Nogales has one redeeming feature, however, and that 
is the public school. The building is a handsome two- 
story and basement brick structure, built on a knoll, 
where a few years hence one may expect to see shade 
trees, a tennis court and, perhaps, golf links. Six teach- 
ers are employed and 500 pupils enrolled. For a popula- 
tion of only 5000, on both sides of the line, this is a 
fine showing. 
On the Mexican side there is the usual plaza, where 
sefior and his liquid-eyed sefiorita take their Sunday aft- 
ernoon promenade, while a native band discourses music, 
more or less sweet. 
The town is rather picturesquely situated, ih a tri- 
angu'ar-sbhaped valley, with now and then a house on the 
sloping hilisides. 
There are a few modern houses of brick and an occa- 
sional stone residence, but most of the dwellings are of 
The balf-starved burros and their loads of wood, with 
Mexican boys punching them up, and numerous other ev- 
ery-day sights, make the border and the Line City de- 
cidedly interesting to anyone, particularly an invalid 
with nothing else to do but search for the picturesque. 
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7 DA M. CLARK. 
Nogales, Ariz., March, 1901. 


f AN INFERENCE. 

{Harper's Bazar: ] (The Professor:) Yes, a caterpil- 
lar is the most vdéracious living thing. In a month it 
will eat about 600 times its own weight. 


(Dear Mrs. Ernot:) Whose boy did you say he was? 
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QUERIDO. 


4 WAIF OF THE SIERRAS BE- 


end gay rebosa gave the rude conveyance an 


overarching pepper trees, 


gave indications 

As time has 
an elegant little bundle of 
sleek and genteel. He has 


is @ California thrasher, an interesting of being a singer. 


e me songster, who made his début 
baman beings several years ago, when in 
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oe nt gate. Far —— —— — 2 sedate. He has formed two strong attachments, and 
wp rugged — 4 —y!m— are — when one he loves comes itno the room and calls Hello, 
—— chaparral and cac- he always responds joyfully, sometimes hilari- 
— a. ; of the Arroyo Seco, almost at — y opening his mouth and saying “Caw, caw, 
papa mamma Querido 
lieity or —— —— — —— Every morning, as the first tinge of light comes creep- 
fe in the gi the very happy. As they flew back and forth tle symphony, full of soft, sparkling trills, like the 
Ww a ee | sunlit air, with their loads of melodious trickling of a fountain spray as each drop 
hen ae is . material, their tiny throats would swell with ae a — 9 sweet sound. A little later, when the 
paid oe t great sun sends warm rays th th Ided wires 
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man the wtmost care and precision the walls of this 
n woven, being constructed of dry root- 
pe’ Sorsehair, while petals from the fragrant ever- 
Sewer and the white fluff of the pussy willow 
as a lining, making the nest as soft and warm 
of down, an ideal hiding place for three bright 
with their delicate brown markings. 
ime course of time the walls of these embryo dwell- 
burst asunder. 


trilled among the orange tree branches and palm 
leaves near by. te 

To every new sound he is an attentive listener, stand- 
ing with head qn one side and every nerve on the qui 


of charming picturesqueness as it passed beneath the 


Querido, in his little basket in the 
sunshine, was not 
. eb He looked like the victim of a cyclone’s fury, 
or his feathers were principally out of sight. His great 
mouth, with its yellow lining, was always open, like a 


SEHOLD PET. contribut box. He had a marvelous ite, and 
‘tal Contributor. eday. By the time he was two months 

By a Special old his personal appearance was much improved and he 


progressed, Querido has developed into 
plumage, always remarkably 
become dignified, though not 


is a child of Nature and loves warmth and brightness. 
His musical ability must be the legacy of heredity, for he 
has had slight opportunities for education in that line, 
although he may have received some profitable instruc- 
tion, or perhaps inspiration, as notes of bird song floated 
in through the open windows while his brother warblers 
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ee weener With wire and great knots of baling a 
entire outfit, from the hungry bronchos, 
gleam in their eyes, to the wobbling wheels, 2 


QUERIDO. 


vive. Every sound is recorded graphophonically some- 
where underneath his gray feathers, as a thought is im- 
planted in the human mind, ready for reproduction at 
any time. 

The months of July and August, during which his 
feathers fall, are most distressing ones for Querido, for 
then he seems most sensitive to the absurdities of his 
unattractive. abbreviated costume. When the tail feath- 
ers drop out, his dejection is pitiful, and even his best 
friends are powerless to console him. At other times he 
is overfowing with joy and life and health and music, 
except, perhaps, when annoyed by some stranger who 
goes up to him with a “Polly want a cracker” air, which 
inspires his animosity and offends his dignity. He has 
a sort of instinctive intuition in judging human char- 
acter, which was exemplified one day when a tough- 
looking tramp called and made application for something 
to eat. Querido was taking his morning sun bath on 
the rose-trellised veranda. The “Weary Willie” made 
friendly advances, but was met with a torrent of angry, 
gasping caws, while the bird's every feather rose and 
bristled with wrath, until he appeared almost three 
times bis usual size. His long curved bill was thrust 
between the wires of the cage, in hopes of wreaking 
vengeance on the unwelcome intruder. Querido’s in- 
stincts proved to be correct, for that very night a house 
was burglarized by this fellow, who was captured and 
convicted. 

Querido’s cage door is arranged to swing easily, and 
when he feels inclined for a stroll he pushes it open 
and takes a constitutional, which includes an inspection 
tour of two or three rooms that are left at his disposal. 
Querido has been endowed by Nature with a pair of long 
legs, and, like all the rest of his species, is a noted 
runner. He seldom flies, but skips about the floor with 
remarkable swiftness. When he is hungry, or the sur- 
roundings cease to interest, he returns to his gilded 
cage, opens the door by using his long curved bill, and 
hops inside, where he finds all the comforts and many 
of the luxuries of home. 

He is very knowing, and if, when hopping about the 
rooms, he is told to go into the cage, immediate obedi- 
ence is the result, and in he skips. The work basket 
holds innumerable attractions for him. Pecking away 
at the bright thimble affords him an _ inexhaustible 
amount of pleasure, and nothing delights him more than 
to hide it in some out-of-the-way corner. All things 
that sparkle are attractive to him. Diamonds are a 
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was in a State of ethereal bliss. The ring was missing 
for several days and the owner experienced much 
anxiety, though the feeling was partly alleviated by the 
knowledge of Querido’s hiding propensities. The ring 
was found finally in the folds of a lace curtain; where 
it had been placed to catch the sunbeams. Querido’s 
ancestors in the long ago must have been crows, for in 
some way there has been effected a transmutation of 
characteristics. An old lady friend tells of a crow, the 
pet of her childhood, that would sit on her shoulder 
while she hemmed her kerchief. He would watch his 
opportunity, and when his little mistress dropped her 
work and musingly built air castles, he would seize her 
thread and fly to the wood pile, lift up a chip, and put 
it under. Again he would carry off her sunbonnet, then 
her thimble and needle, until all were hid. Then coming 
back to his resting place on her shoulder, he would caw 
in the jolliest manner, as if he realized he had done 
something unusually clever. 

While investigating the why and wherefore of a spool 
of thread, one day, Querido came in contact with a diffi- 
cult problem. for the more he experimented, the more 
were his fect entangled in a network of thread. Finally 
he gave up in despair and rolled over on one side. 
When found, he seemed exhausted, and it took much 
time and careful patience to cut and untangle the 
threads that bound him prisoner. One of his favorite 
pastimes is to hop about with his chain of tiny bells. 
There are half a dozen on the thread and he never tires 
of listening to the musical tinkle. He takes the chain 
in his bill and shakes it energetically, then drops it and 
pecks at the bells, and many happy hours are spent with 
this jingling toy. HELEN LUKENS JONES. 


GOLF BALLS’ INVENTOR. 


WHEN GUTTA PERCHA WAS SUBSTITUTED FOR 
LEATHER-INCASED FEATHERS. 


_{Pall Mall Gazette:] We have received the follow- 
ing interesting communication frcm W. Dalrymple, 
Ferniea, Leven, Fife: 

There is a slight grror in a little paragraph in your 
issue of the 14th; which you may or may not consider 
worth correction, because it ig really of interest to golf- 
ers almost entirely. You mention that a retired Mus- 
selburgh watchmaker, aged 87, claims to have been one 
of the inventors of the “gutta” ball, and to have made 
and played with one over Musselburgh links in 1847. 
This claim to invention is believed to be ill-founded. 
Among Scotch golfers, at all events, it has, seemingly, 


been agreed to admit that the invention was shro..ded in 


mystery, but that publication to the golfing world was 
made by either Campbell or Saddell or Tom Peter in 
1848. 

It was not, in fact, tilt November of last year that the 
true inventor was known—the Rev. Principal Paterson 
of the Binghamton Ladies’ College, New York State. It 
was while a schoolboy at St. Andrew's, Scotland, in 1845, 
that he first rolled a lot of gutta-percha clippings, which 
were used in his fathers’ business, into a ball, painted 
it and used it on the links. The tall invariably lost color 
and cracked, and was subsequently improved by his 
brother in Edinburgh, who sent several dozens over to 
St. Andrew's stamped Patersons Composite Golf Ball.” 
Some of these lay for sale in the local booksellers’ win- 
dows till dusted out, when they were brought to the 
notice of Stewart, custodian of the “Union Parlor— 
subsequently developed into what is now known as the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club—and to Allan Robertson 
and old Tom Morris, still in Allan's employment as a 
stuffer of feather balls. 

Recent correspondence between the principal and old 
Tom tells that the die was cast then and there, and the 
old “feather” doomed. It was, as a matter of fact, over 
the new ball that Allan and old Tom severed business 
ties; though, as old Tom prettily puts it, “we never 
quarreled, but were aye the best o friends to the very 
last.” This was on the eve of young Paterson's de- 
parture for the States, and he never heard much about 
his venture till the golf craze struck“ America, forty 
years later. It would seem that priority properly falls 
to the St. Andrews’ man. 


OWNS THE COSTLIEST AUTO. 


{Paris Correspondence Chicago Chronicle:] W. T. 
Dannat, a famous American artist, is now enjoying the 
distinction of owning the most powerful and costliest 
automobile yet made. It was built especially by the 
Daimler firm of Germany, It is of the same type as 
the famous auto named Mercedes, which created such 
a stir two months ago when Lorraine Barrow entered 
it at the Pau races. However, Dannat’s is still faster, 
being capable of making 150 kilometers an hour, equal 
to ninety-three miles. The terrific pace is feasible only 
on a good straight road and cannot be maintained 
safely over ten minutes. as the machinery would tear 
apart. But seventy-five miles may be sustained for half 
an hour and seventy indefinitely. Dannat's automobile 
is like a formidable engine of destruction. It is built 
low and very long. Its horse-power is fifty-two. Van- 
derbilt’s new machine, now being built at the Parisian 
branch of the Daimler firm will te an exact duplicate. 


MRS. MACKAY’S NEW AUTOMOBILE. 


{Paris Correspondence New York Evening Journal:! 
Mrs. Clarence W. Mackay has suffered much from 
horses in New York of late, they tell us, and is im- 
patiently waiting the delivery of the new $18,000 auto- 
mobile which her husband is having constructed for 
her at the factories of Messieurs Charron, Girardot & 
Voight. After having one horse behind which she was 
riding killed, and another killed with her child in the 
hansom behind, all in one week's time, Mrs. Mackay 
doubtless will be gratified to have a vehicle capable of 
doing deadly execution on its own account. 

The new automobile will be of thirty-two horse-power 
and a wonder for speed, we are assured. The details of 
construction are carefully guarded, but with all their 
reticence the builders do not deny that some surprises 
may be expected when the plans that have been fol- 
lowed become known, and a far greater surprise when 
the vehicle is put to a test of speed on the road. It is 


novelty, not being included among his playthings, so one 
day, when he discovered a sparkler on a dresser, he 


confidently expected that the automobile will be the 
fastest ever built. 
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* Stories of the Firing Line + + Animal Stories 


S A SERGEANT was bawling out his orders in a 
barracks in Dublin and watching the line of feet 
as the new recruits endeav-red to obey the word of 


command, he found to, his astonishment, that one pair 
of feet, more noticeable on account of their extra large 
size, never turned. 

_ Without taking his eyes off those feet the sergeant 
bawled out a second order: . 

“About face.” : 

He could see that all the feet except those he watched 
turned in obedience. 

Rushing up to the owner, a little fellow, he seized him 
by the shoulder, shouting: 

“Why don’t you turn with the rest?“ 

“I did!” replied the trembling recruit. 

“You did, eh? Well, I watched your feet, and they 
never moved.” 

“It’s the boots they gave me, sir,” said the poor fellow. 
They're so large that when I turn, my feet turns in- 
side of them. —[ London Answers. 
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He Won Out, However. 


N INCIDENT in the career of Gen. Funston was re- 

lated in this city yesterday which bears upon the 
character of Aguinaldo’s capturer, as well as the destiny 
that appears to be directing the Kansan's unique mili- 
tary career. 

When Gen. Funston's father was Congressman in 1886, 
Frederick used his influence with his sire to be appointed 
a cadet at West Point, for even at that early period of 
his life he had an insatiable craving to become a soldier. 
Congressman Funston did what he could to place his 
son, but as the cadetship was contested, another boy, 
Charles Crawford, beat him one or two points in the 
competitive examination. 

Funston was appointed alternate, as it was believed 
Crawford lacked certain physical qualities that might 
at any time make him incompetent. Young Funston lived 
on the hope that this would prove true, but Crawford 
went through the military academy and graduated as 
a second lieutenant in 1890, and in time was promoted 
to a first lieutenancy. 

At the fall of Santiago Crawford reached a captaincy, 
and procceted to the Philippines. It was fated, however, 
that the first commander under whom he would serve in 
the islands should be Gen. Frederick Funston, the one he 
had defeated for honors when a boy.—(Cincinnati En- 
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Tommy and the Baby Boy. 

T A TIME when recklees allegations are being made, 

without an iota of proof, of cruelty on the part of 
soldiers in South Africa, a story from India may be re- 
lated as an illustration cf many wh ch anyone acquainted 
with the army could tell. The famine was laying bare a 
large district; it was difficult for the people to keep body 
and spirit together. One day a private found by the 
side of the road a baby boy, who had evidently been 
abandoned in the last resort by his parents, who would 
not stand by and see the little life ebb away. Tommy 
Picked the child up, and, in spite of regulations, smug- 
gled him into the barracks. With the cognizance of a 
few “chums,” he was able to get the youngster some 
food, and then put bim under his bed out of sight to 
sleep off the exhaustion resulting from semi-starvation. 
A few hours later, when he went to bed, the little fellow 
was taken from bis hiding place, and Tommy took him 
into his bed and did his best to warm him. In the fol- 
lowing days the private and bis friends kept their secret, 
and the baby was arrayed in a red coat, after the dis- 
carded military garment had undergone the necessary 
alterations—a funny figure he cut in the British uni- 
form, it is said. Eventually Tommy took the little fel- 


low to one of the Baptist 2 ooo and arranged that | the purpose of devising means of ridding the community 


he should tLe admitted into the home provided for famine 


children. The soldier explained that he should regard | 


the boy as his own, and that his keep would not be a 
burden on the mission. Subsequently Tommy paid for 
the youngster out of his slender pay, and even when he 
‘was moved to another district his remittances continued 
to arrive for the little castaway in the quaint red coat, 
who was a familiar figure in the home. This story 
shows once more that there are tender hearts hidden be- 
neath the uniform of the humblest British soldier.— 
[London Telegraph. 


Last Shot of the War. 


R. GEORGE L. CARTER, dentist, No. 926 Madison 
avenue, has come into possession of the pistol from 
which, it is claimed, the last shot was fired in the Civil 
War. It is a Remington weapon, and at one time be- 
longed to an officer in the Conte lerate army, Lieut. Frank 
Carter, of Col. J. 8. Mosby's command, who took the 
pistol from a northern soldier whom he killed in a skir- 
mish at Singersville, Va. Shortly after the close of the 
war, Lieut. Carter gave it to his cousin, Dr. Carter, who. 
about twenty years ago, intrusted it to Gus Gaines of 
Mountsville, Va. Since then Dr. Carter has been col- 
lecting historic weapons and recently secured the famous 
Remington piece. 
Dr. J. G. Wiltshire, himself a lieutenant of Mosby's 
command, has this to say of the last shots of the war: 
“This is the way the lot of firing the last shots hap- 
pened to fall to Carter and myself: In our efforts to 


' from recent rains. Here we found that all the command 
| mad eressed cave Sew of the men: emenk then was 


Howard Kerfoot, now professor in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, whose horse had floundered in the 
water and Would have been drowned but for our prompt 
rescue. 

“At this juncture the enemy had arrived at the north 
bank of the stream and opened a murderous fire into us. 
To check this, Carter and I wheeled and delivered our 
pistols into their faces, thus allowing the men to pass 
over under cover of our fire in safety. We retired from 
the scene of conflict, and ‘our friends the enemy’ to their 
camp. Here a kind and merciful Providence let fall the 
curtain over the last act of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia in the war between the States.”—(Baltimore Sun. 


eee 
Brave British Sailors. 


VER since the termination of the cam- 
paign in China the Navy Department has most 
desirous of having medals or other token of ition 
bestowed upon two British sailors for herole ald en- 


Orlando, and formed part of the guard for junks filled 
with wounded which were lying in the Pei-Ho, fastened 
to the bank opposite that-oecup'ed by the Chinese. The 
junk in question broke loose from the shore and drifted 
across stream and directly under the fire of the Chinese, 
who held the bank. Turner and George, at the risk of 


the rescue, finally succeeded in shoving the boat 
clear of the and towing her out of the line of fire, 
though not 


— 

: 


peared. The owner of the dog paid liberal 
the fortune- teller left town. 
It was not long before white mice began to 

the houses of Mercerville. They haunted the m 
rooms, provision closets and attics, and nested in 
drawers. They swarmed in the feed boxes and 
bins of the farmers and played havoc with the stock 
the village storekeepers. 


embarrassing. Swift approached the lady and, bowing, 


One night a meeting was held at the village store, with 


of the mice. ~ 

It was thought that the quickest way to annihilate the 
pests would be to plant the village with cats. The next 
day a hundred cats were distributed among the families 
in Mercerville. To the utter amazement of the village. 
the cats had no appetite for white mice. They not only 
refused to kill them, but appeared to like their company. 

The people got rid of the extra cats and strewed their 
houses with pieces of bread and cheese smeared with 
poison, but the mice refused to nibble the poison food. 
Now the housewives are hoping that a Pied Piper will 
wander that way.—(Mercerville (N. J.) Correspondence 
New York Journal. 

„ 


Strange Story of a Dog. 


ORGAN N. SWIFT of New York is at the West 

Hotel. Mr. Swift represents a wholesale millinery 
house. He had an experience this moraing that has been 
puzziing him all day. While walking from the hotel 
over to Nicollet avenue he passed a lady who had with 
ber an exceedingly good-looking fox terrier. Mr. Swift's 
attention was attracted to the dog because it closely re- 
sembied a pet terrier owned by his wife, which was lost 
in New York a year ago. The harder Swift looked at the 
dog the more firmly conviction was forced upon him that 
it was the same dog. 
in order to demonstrate the truth or falsity of this 
theory, Swift turned round and whistled in a peculiar 


way. Immediately the terrier stopped, cocked its ears 


and looked all about in an effort to locate the whistler. 
Then the New Yorker called “Dido, Dido—here, Dido,” 
and the dog ran to him, jumping about and manifesting 
its great joy and in unmistakable manner. 

her pet by another name, but the dog 
refused to budge from Swift's heels. The situation was 


known families in Minneap>ii:. 

The lady handed Mr. Swilt Ler 
if he desired to discuss the ownership 
could do so with her husband at Ge ‘etter, 
Swift agreed to this solution 


expenditures and a deter 
back East with him. 


after he had 
he seemed to uch 
put meat on the horse's re: ular bill 


of No. Ia change three times a Gay Ge 
not bestow any of his love on any of Ge 
seems to be infatuated with the car. 


Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth 
self as much as possible by placi 
dow. The animal watches so quietly Ge 
in passing get the idea that he is stam 
ment a pedestrian stops in front of @& 
collie gives signs of life by shaking Sita 
to side and drawing back his lips as ie 
growl. From time to time the dog 
the various articles in the window 
counting them to see if they are all ¢ 
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His Chum a Wild cat. 


ITH bear, deer, wild cats, wolves am 
companions, George Greevy, who 0% 
Williamsport, Pa., and went to the 


inquired how long the te ricr hed belly } 
His Big Boots. She replied that her husband had bem 
London about six months ago, da 
Minneapolis as a pet for his daughter, 
Swift was nonplussed. There wale 
tion concerning the identity of the Gaiam 
in whose company he had found b 
cently a woman of position and r,? “ 
| present home of the terrier ia 
b 
1 
t 
| Parties had reckooed without the ters, 
| upon following Swift and would sail 
farther with the lady, 
| . There was nothing for it, at last, Rae K 
terrier in Mr. Swift's charge. Ne — 
| the supposed owner and take the tens , 
| In discussing the adventure Mr. Gwe 
tended to a boatload of both American and British | 20 doubt in his mind as to how (hea 
wounded at Taku on the 22d of June last. The two London, It had strayed away in New Gee 
—— sailors were leading reamen, Edward Turner of H.M.S.| up by some tourist and taken to a | 
Centurion and Able Seaman Herbert George of H.M.S. hands of the den 
reimburse the innocent purchasers te 
e dog has d 
the last sixty days and was only br . 
| this morning.—{Minneapolis Tribus * 
their lives, leaped overboard from their ships, swam to 2 oe “ 
| A Cab Horse That Eats Mest ＋ 
*˙ 
| of Third avenue just now. The drive . an 
been killed in the hot fire from the shore.“ animal’s odd appetite when he stopped am 
| The department some time ago addressed a letter to fore the restaurant where scraps are glum 
| Secretary Hay, asking hiss to call the attention of the hungry men from the Bowery. Some aul Spe 
_ British government to this exceptional act of bravery had fallen into the gutter were = 
| and humanity, with a view to bringing about some r U 
our government being without any authority for bestow- | ot va. 
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fee's, however, that it has not quite | x 
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“A wild cat comes to my cabin ervey y sob 
save those of our comrades whose horses had become in a letter to his brother, W. J. C. M © only 
weak from long retreat, Carter and I were naturally port. “I used to throw food out te im looking 
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More particularly was this the case at Bull Run, swollen | Es | until the next night—[{Philadelphis Mee 


13 


old 


said the seedy- 
“You seem to take quite an 


gentleman nipped 
bud by slipping a half-dollar into the hand of 


interest in the little fel- 


while a very angry, yet dignified young man walked 
down the front steps to return no more.—[Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

He Never Returned. 
66] F EVER again you use that word ‘she’ instead of ‘it’ 


low,” remarked 

“Well, 1 — — — I shall consider it to be a personal insult!“ ecreamed 
bought ; looking man proudly — to,” answered the seedy- Reginald's sweetheart. It's very rude, in my opinion, 
bringing it om [Indianapolis Sun. the only son got!”— 

b was ao gp Chicas? — —— — 4 Case in Point. 5 “But, my dear,” protested Reginald, “everyone does it 
short, but eventful, experience 

the dog. Retr prig Cen . i st. ann and I don't see why you should look at it in that light. 
6 ti on the gg newapaper man, just after ving school: P A. OUR teacher told us today about an optical] I don’t care what you see or don’t see,” cried the 
wes on which he experienced with some illusion, and said we should ask our parents what furious young lady. “I object to it.” 

he did not graduate, but in 1887 be- it is, so we can explain about it to her tomorrow. What “I think there is good reason for it in some cases,” 
of the Fort Smith Tribune, a stanch i it, anyway?” said Reginald. “A locomotive, at any rate, is rightly 

Well, when a man has a friend, who comes up in a Called ‘she.’ ” 


a 
from bie 


from 


ie a friend asked him why he had so foolishly 
Seaaway bis situation by printing such an editorial, 
said, briefly: 


stopped one = 

small Wit. 
on — — Chinese Minister, was asked the 
if there were any Chinese humorists. 
— — reed Mr. Wu; “plenty of them. There 


ame very good jokes in Chinese literature.” 
“=a one,” said his visitor. 
me” cold Mr. Wu, “th’s is a famous Chinese story: 
Gace traveler who stopped at the house of 
Sater tome refreshment. He asked for a cup of 
tat the friend had no tea in the 
ede would send his son to borrow some 
rie wife put a pot of water on the 
ann. the son did not return and it became neces- 
Seas some cold water to that boiling in the pot. 
um gone Several times. The son did not return 
wet and finally the wife said, ‘Inasmuch as the 
to be forthcoming, perhaps you had 
a your guest a bath.“ —INew York World. 
[0 Philadelphian, who was born and raised in 
pourth Ward, saved enough money to pay the 
ECK to a European trip last summer, and 
us trio was strung out to a period of 
six months. 
ae nome last week, coming in the steerage 
eet foreigners. The immigration agents, with 
ere Wide-awake. The young Phila- 
very dark, and he was mistaken for a for- 
a of the inte:preters came tp to him and said: 


a day and re Polski?” “They're trying to string 
of the ee ine Fourth Ward man. “I'll keep it up.“ 
— dead. The interpreter was asking him 


wee epeak Polish. Then he changed to Russian, 
govorect po Rousski? 
ie Supposed foreigner shook his head. “Redden 
eee: «asked the interpreter. This was followed 
“eee Shake of the head. Then, in order, the in- 
Ged: . “Parlez vous Francais?” Sprechen 
“Pariate Italano?” A negative shake 
ela followed each query. “For heavens’ sake, 
maguage do you speak?” exclaimed the interpreter. 
eier laughed. “That's the stuff,” 
didn”t you ask me that first?” The in- 
Searly collapsed.—(Philade phia Record. 


and challenged him to fight. 
* dear fellow ” replied Mr. Mann, “it would give me 
n accommodate you, but I can't do it— 


ront of 

aking bis head unfair, am a Mann by name and a 
tips as thous 7 Mture, two against one. It would never do to 
dog looks #0 

tow that sume ahead,” the insane man answered. I'm a 


Eee man beside myself. Let us four have a fight.” 


a ticket. 
was to be 


Democracy. A few days before the 
“went away, leaving the paper 
% bands. He bad been getting pretty weary 
who had been conducting their cam- 


set about showing 


mysterious way and says: “Bay, 
this get out, but I can put you onto 1 good thing. 
Of course, I have no interest 
I'm putting money in it myself 
like to get in on the ground floor. 
it for you, only you'll have 
away, because there are a lot 
k that's left. 
who is 
a chance to put in a few 
come out rich.“ 


What He Was Hired for. 


(ix late Commodore Vanderbilt discovered in James 
H. Rutter, then in the employ of the Erie Railroad, a 
man he believed the freight department of the Central 
needed. It is related that some time after he took charge 
of the Central's traffic office, Rutter called on the com- 
modore to submit a plan for improvement When he 


had stated the case, the president looked at him sharply 
and asked: 
“Rutter, what the New York Central pay you 


$15,000 a year for?’ 
The reply was: For managing the freight traffic de- 
partment.” 
And then the commodore said: Well, you don't ex- 
pect me to earn your salary for you, do you?” 
Rutter went out and carried through his plan on his 
own judgment. The result was highly satisfactory. Rut- 
ter became president of the Central.—[{Baltimore News. 


Weird Spelling. 


HE Pan-American: flag bears the significant word 

“PAX” (“Peace,”) and the date 1901. It was borne 
in upon the exposition officials and proved that the 
average man is not a Latin scholar and that “PAX” is 
no better than Greek to him. When the sample flag, 
built according to specifications, was brought in to the 
purchasing agent, he remarked with surprise that the 
word was dissected as follows: P. A. X. 

“Why have you separated the letters?” he asked. 

“Why,” said the flagman, “the letters mean ‘Pan- 
American Exposition,’ and the periods are all right.” 
—(Buffalo Commercial. 
Was Beyond Redemption. 

NE of the southern bishops enjoys telling the fol- 
lowing story on his own daughter. Strongly imbued 
with her father’s doctrine, she had grown up a strict 
Episcopalian and had never attended a revival or camp 
meeting in her life, although, as her younger brother 
relevantly remarked, “the woods were full of them.” 

When she was about 16 she went to visit an old friend 
of her mothers’ in New York, and her hostess. after much 
persuasion, prevailed on her to go to hear Tom Harri- 
son, the famous boy evangelist. : 

“But, Mrs. Burnett,” she had finally objected, sup- 
pose he would speak to me. I'd be so frightened I 
shouldy’t know what to say.” 

“Why, Virginia,” her hostess had replied, “the church 
will be so crowded that nothing is more unlikely than 
he should single out either one of us.” 

But the girl's fears were realized. 

As the great preacher left the pulpit and passed down 
the aisle, exhorting first this one, then that one, he 
paused at the pew where the bishop's daughter was 
seated 


“My dear child,” he said, carnestly, “are you a Chris- 
tian?” 

“N—no, sir,“ she replied, “I'm an Episcopalian.” 

With a twinkle in his eye, the evangelist passed on 
without another word.—[Detroit Free Press. 


How Bridget Spoiled Things. 
HARLIE and Mamie are not friends any more, and 
Bridget is to blame for it all. 

Charlie is the promising scion of a Prospect-avenue 

home, while Mamie is the sweet young thing on Mar- 
shall street for whom sundry florists’ and confectioners’ 
bills have mounted up to an alarming height lately. 
Bridget is the maid at Mamie's home, and as Mamie 
is a most bewildering young person, with a decidedly in- 
dolent streak, it happens very often that Bridget is in- 
structed to say she is not at home when the cold facts 
are that Mamie is reclining luxuriously on the library 
couch with the latest magazine and a box of fine bon 
bons. 
The other evening Charlie thought that he would sur- 
prise the young woman, and so called when she did not 
expect him. Mamie had an unusually fascinating novel, 
and was not dressed for callers, therefore she instructed 
Bridget to say she had gone over on the West Side. 
Biddy got through the message all right. The incon- 
siderate young man, instead of going away, asked: 

“Can you tell me when she will return?” 

She faltered, then lost her head completely and blurt- 


I don’t want you to let 
I've 
got a chance to buy some stock in a Missouri lead mine. 
in this thing except that 
, and I thought you might 
If you do I can fix 
to make up your mind right 
of other people that want 
* So, after he gets through 
imvited to go in on the 


Indeed!“ exclaimed the girl, putting on a weather ot- 
— look Which seemed to say, expect squalls. And 

Reginald hastily prepared to depart before replying. 
Then he said: 

“Because it makes such a horrible noise when it tries 
to whistle.”—{London Answers. 


The Tenderest Tribute Victoria Had. 


HE most touching story I have heard in connection 

with the death and funeral of the late Queen Vic- 
toria concerns the three most important little personages 
in England—her great-grandchildren, the daughter and 
the two sons of the Duke of Cornwall and Yerk. While 
the body of Victoria lay in state at Osborne House, these 
little ones watched with interest and curiosity the ar- 
rival of floral tributes from kings and queens and em- 
perors, from public scoieties and private subjects, and 
by questioning learned their significance. The day be- 
fore the funeral they came to their mother with a 
bunch of short-stemmed flowers, which evidently they 
had picked by themselves in the conservatories, tied 
awkwardly together with an ordinary string. A card at- 
tached bore this inscription: “From Edward and Albert 
and Baby,” written in a childish hand, with the name of 
the first, the writer, misspelled. Three attempts had 
been made to correct the error, and as a natural result 
the card was blotted and soiled, but this little tribute 
was given the place of honor upon the coffin of the 
greatest monarch of modern times.—[William Curtis's 


Washington Correspondence. 


The Sleeper Awakened. 


HERE is a West Side boy who is quite daft on the 
subject of photography. He isn't satisfied with the 
mere taking of pictures—anybody can train a camera 
on a scene or a sitter—but he aims at securing novel ef- 
fects, something out of the common run of subjects. At 
times this inclination leads him into unpleasant predica- 
ments—though there is nobody like your devoted camera 
fiend for wriggling out of trouble; and sometimes it is 
unpleasant for the other fellow. 

One evening not long ago he planned a surprise for 
his brother. Incidentally he meant to secure his portrait 
under circumstances that perhaps have never been ex- 
actly duplicated. 

Usually he retires at a reasonably early hour, but this 
evening he was in no hurry. He waited until his brother 
was in bed and presumably asleep, and then he stole up 
to their room with his camera and a load of flashlight 
powder. 

He listened for a moment to his brother's deep and 
regular breathing, and then he quietly planted his ap- 
paratus and prepared for action. 

When all was in readiness he suddenly let out a wild 
war whoop, and as his startled brother arose in terror 
he touched off the flash light and snapped the scene. 

It may be imagined that the victim, when he had 
quieted down his trembling nerves, was determined to 
hammer the photographer good and plenty, but, as usual, 
the scamp escaped. 

He calls his picture “The Sleeper Awakened,” and 
thinks it is one of the best things in his collection.— 
[Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


OYSTER FARMS THAT PAY. 


{Cape May Correspondence New York Times:] The 
first experimental oyster farm in the United States has 
proved so successful that two permanent farms are 
being constructed at Dias Creek, about eight miles north 
of here—one by ex-Senator Maurice A. Rodgers of © 
Camden County, N. J., and the other by William Schel- 
lenberg of the same place. Both are prominent oyster 
dealers in Philadelphia, who own beds around Maurice 
River cove, on the Delaware. 

For years the planters have sustained heavy losses 
by reason of the ice, which forms on the beds in the 
winter and then floats off with high tides, carrying the 
plants and dropping them in deeper water, where they 
cannot be taken. Many smaller dealers, by reason of 
this, have had to go out of business. 

Senator Rodgers has been seeking a plan for some 
time to overcome this, and about a year ago, at Dias 
Creek, leased a few acres along the bay front, and tried 
an experiment which gave such good results that he 
has now secured two miles of the shore and over 150 
acres of ground. Mr. Schellenberg has secured a large 
shore frontage and 196 acres of ground. 

The farms are connected in this fashion: Three 
ponds of considerable depth are dug, each about 175 
feet from low water mark and connected by siluices 
lined with wood. Each pond is also connected with 
the waters of the Delaware bay, so that the tides can 
be allowed to rise and fall in them, or they can be 
flooded or drained at will. Along the shore extending 
out into the bay a distance of half a mile. are sand 
Hats, which the tide leaves entirely bare at low water. 
On these flats are spread oyster shells, to which the 
spawn adheres. When the young bivalve is large 
tough it is removed into these ponds and there grows 
for a year, the ice seldom forming on them, and when 
it does it cannot move them off. And this is the point 
which had to be made. When the oysters are almost 
ready for market they are taken to deeper water beds 


out: 
wo are an’ I'll ask Miss Mamie,” rushed down the ball, 


for final growth. Mr. Rodgers says his last year’s ex- 
periment has proved the wisdom of his idea. 
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THE QUEEN-FLOWER OF OUT- 


BY ADACHI KINNOSUKE, 
Author, “Iroka: Tales of Japan.“ 
{CONTINUED} 
CHAPTER XLI. 


O YOU still remember Tokukichi—that simple man 

D of Kameyama field, so famous for his honesty? 
After the happy conclusion of his mission and— 
but never a whisper of this to his wife, please—a rather 
disagreeable experience, he went back to the lyric 
quietude of his farm to taste thoroughly, at his leisure, 
how pure and good is the country life and sunshine, full 
of gossipy sparrows, to be sure, and the silent shrines, 
and how wicked the life of city which is too crowded 
with devils for flowers and birds to find any place in it. 

Since then, two years sang themselves away over the 
ever-whitening head of Tokukichi, very lustily with the 
cicadas in summer and very sadly with kirigirisu under 
the autumnal moon. 

But now, the villagers of Kameyama village found 
once again their Lord in the City of Yedo. Of course 
they had to carry their tax gold to him. 

Tokukichi, of course—who eke pray? Had he not once 
before performed his mission above the criticism of the 
gods? Honor, moreover, was a rather tempting thing 
for the farmer. And then, too, was he not much wiser, 
now after all the experiences he had had? To add to 
that, his wife, who had raised her od man very high in 
her estimation after his triumphant return from his trip 
to Yedo, would not, if he wished it, let him decline the 
honor of being the trusted bearer of the taxes to Yedo. 

So, after everything was made ready, once aga n he re- 
newed his acquaintances with the innkeepers along the 
famous Tokai-do. 


Everything went very smoothly; and now all was over. 
He shuddered a little at the recollection of the bridge 
and the night stream flowing beneath him, black as 
Fate and Mystery made water. But he had no more 
serious inconveniences tnan that. 

On the following day—so he decided—he would turn 
his face toward his rice fields and to the faces he had 
known all his life. 

“Aa, master-of-the-inn, how much is my bill? I am 
going away tomorrow.” 

“Hel, honorable gues:—you are going away tomorrow? 
Tomorrow, honorable guest? 

“Yes, tomorrow; that is, after I have another good 
night's rest in the august Yedo—yes.”’ 

“But, honorable guest, that is not quite to the highest 
interest of the honorable presence. We are to have one 
of the biggest sights here in the streets of Yedo, tomor- 
row—the sight that one could hardly see twice in his 
lifetime.” 

Ei, but is it worth one night's lodging, master-of-the- 
inn? But is it such a big show? I would love to see a 
Sight—a big one, so that I might take it home—. mean 
the story of the show—and squash the liver of my wife. 
She is a clever woman—she is never surprised at any- 
thing. Nothing can feaze her in the least.” 

“But, then, this would.” 

“But what is it?“ 

“Well, honorable presence, they are going to show us 
tomorrow the greatest woman-chief of outlaws you have 
ever heard of. She is caught and, of course, they are 
going to chop her head off. But of course the officers 
take her to her hole by the longest way imaginable. 
They will show her through the streets of Yedo first on 
a horte. The things she has done are enough to wilt 
any liver on the top side of the august Shogun’s earth.” 

“You say, master-of-the-inn, that the officers are go- 
ing to chop her head off like a chicken?” 

“Well, august guest, this honorable robber has killed 
people like fliese—so many that you cannot count them. 
And they say that she has never saved a single life in 
all her blessed days. Now doesn’t that take your breath 
away? You may tell me all you want that in this cir- 
cling, floating world there is no devil. Of all the she- 
monsters in this sin-many world! They tell me that if 
she had saved a single l'fe—just one life, mind you— 
in all the many days of her life, then her life would 
have been saved this time. But, no sir, there was not 
a single life that she has saved! How fearful must be 
Buddha's punishment for cuch as that! Buddha and 
Rakwan! Namu-Amida-Butsu! Namu-Amida-Butsu! 


CHAPTER XLII. 


And the entire story, which seemed to have had every- 
thing in it which was most likely to take man’s imagina- 
tion captive of the woman-chief of outlaws—her youth, 
her beauty and no end of daring crimes and adventures 
—was told to Tokukichi. 

“Ha, ha, ha! —I am sure I do not know where in all 
his simple education, Tokukichi learned that the death 
of a young, beautiful girl was funny— But what a 
smooth run of luck I have on this trip! Wouldn't I like 
to have had my wife with me now? Sharp, master-of- 
the-inn, whee! why, sir, she can fool a fox any time. 
Many a night she did it—hundreds of nights. Why, sir, 
whenever she was through with all her work about the 
house, she would go out into a pine grove not far from 
the cottage, and spend a little time in fooling the sharp- 
est fox alive—and that’s the fact! Ha, ha! but that was 
the worst—that night, it was as black as lacquer, honor- 
able presence. And the rain—it did seem as if the god 
of thunder made a little mistake and let fly one of his 
ugly kicks at the bottom of the reservoir of his good 
friend, the god of rain. Well, sir, my wife had been 
away seeing her mother, and she told me afterward and 
said: Well, you know, old man, my mother and I sit 
down upon a bit of a mat around a hibachi. And she 
has more words to say about nothing than any mortal 
tongue. And, you know, old man, the difference between 


quicker way of pumping words out which are pretty 
nearly as many as her mother’s. The squeezing up of 
the whole matter is this, old man—the Honorable 
Mistress Sun—that is if it be day—suddenly gets into a 
terrible way of breaking ber neck racing at her 

fire gait. Well, this time, as you know, it was at night 
and the sweet Mrs. Stars lost their pretty heads and 
tried to outrun my tongue, I suppose. Well, I could not 
finish my “Fair evening to you” to my mother—of course 
she interrupted me a little, I think—and if she didn't, it 
wouldn’t be she at all. But, sir, before I finished my 
salutation—which every decent person must say—what, 
my man, do you suppose I heard? Well, sir, it was the 
belfry of Tosen Temple tolling off midnight. “Oh, it’s 
the evening bell,” says my mother. “Oh, of course,” 
say I—nothing, you understand, is like filial piety, and 
it won't do at all to turn the sharp end of your tongue 
against your mother. That is at least what the head 
priest of Tosen Temple said to me, and I mind that, old 
man, you see? But, just to leave a good taste in my 
mouth, I grin like the emptiest pumpkin head in the 
whole world of good Buddha. My mother got into a 
funny way of thinking—it must have begun in the early 
days when | was nothing but a baby—she got into a 
funny way of thinking, I say, that I carry something 
very loose and soft upon my shoulders. And naturally 
she has always thought that the best thing she could do 
for me was to fool me on everything. Well, as I was 
saying, there it was the midnight bell. Now I ask you, 
can I bow and say good night to her then and there, 
before giving her a single chance of speaking? That 
would be spoiling the whole thing—for that would be 
impolite, and all the work you have done in being filial 
goes for nothing. And the blessed thing I did in that 
night was to give my mother a chance of returning my 
good evening, in her own way and in her own time. 
When that was done politely, I bowed myself out and 
was in no time, in the downpour without the slightest 
ghost of an umbrella or a stray straw upon my back. |! 
never thought of Mrs. Fox that night—somehow I was 
busy thinking of something else. But that was before | 
struck the bamboo grove of the temple. There I had 
not the smallest trouble in recalling Mrs. Fox. Every- 
thing was crow-black that night. As you know, I carried 
jyu-bako (lacquered boxes made to fit one on top of the 
other) and before my leaving, mother put some red rice 
into them. Of course, as I walked I thought of the spe- 
cial taste of Mrs. Fox for red rice.’ 

“And then, my wife went on to tell me all about it— 
how she fooled Mrs. Fox! A-ha, ha, ha! but she is a 
wonder! the way she fooled Mrs. Fox that night! It's 
the neatest thing I have ever heard in all my life!” 

“Deign to tell us how the honorable wife of the honor- 
able presence fooled Mrs. Fox. We, of course, know 
here in Yedo, all about the cleverness of the honorable 
wife!” 

“How did my wife fool Mrs. Fox? Oh, but that was 
capital—how? Let me see if I remember it. Oh, but it 
was so clever and no mistake, master-of-the-inn. And 
that’s not all, why, sir, one day | came home from the 
field and saw a couple of thin shadows standing about 
my wife and she working her tongue at them with the 
speed that would dislocate the hip joiat of honorable 
Mr. Lightning, upon my honor, it would, sr! That night 
I asked her: “What were those thin shadows you were 
talking blue streaks to?!“ ‘Why, my man,” she says, ‘they 
are a couple of rather slow-minded Buddha, and they 
came down o have me tell them a thing or two, so that 
they might put on a likely face with the rest of their 
companions on the festival of Bon!’ she says. She 
teaches Buddha—can you beat that in Yedo, master-of- 
the-inn?” 

The shrewd master-of-the-inn was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the marvelous brilliancy of the wife of his 


guest. 
“What a pity that the honorable madam is oot with 
* 


you! 
“What a pity!” echoed—and that with the deepest sin- 
cerity of his heart—Tokukichi. | 
Of course Tokukichi was going to stay over night and 
take in the greatest show of his life—that was settled. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


It was a singular procession through the smile of the 
genial day of the Third Moon. The peop'e, with their 
saké gourds dangling down their backs, were making the 
streets musical with their laughter. They were all go- 
ing to Kameido or perhaps; to Mukojima. And the gol- 
emn procession looked the more out of place because of 
the good humor of the day and the people, the sun and 
the flowers. ; 

A huge wooden placard, borne by a man in an official 
livery, headed the procession. Upon its white face, the 
placard told, in large, clear handwriting, the story of the 
criminal exposed to the eyes of the public. 

Following it came the man who walked very slowly, 
leading a horse. Upon the horse, you could see Tamate 
—her arms and bosom tightly confined within the net- 
work of very coarse straw ropes. As usual, she was 
pale and ber pallor, somehow, in spite of all the scientific 
negations to the contrary, made you think of the color 
of vacuum. Her eyes were set, staring at things with 
that pathetic blindness as if things and people were 
nothing—not even dense enough for shadows. They 
looked through them; they looked beyond, very far, far 
beyond them. 

Evidently she meant to stare at the nothingness of 
life, at the mockings of what the childish call Fate— 


the utter nothingness beyond a little heap of dust which 


sums up the most brilliant and the commonest of our 
lives without difference. All the same she was staring 
at the Buddha. Meaning all the while to te philcsophical, 
and therefore in the depth of her meditations, she did 
not know that she, in truth, was praying to the gods. 


thickly behind, the crowd gave the appearance of an 
ever-gathering avalanche of people through the streets. 
As the people read the proclamation—heard the 

ments shouted in suppressed whispets over and over 
again through the crowd, they opened their eyes wider 


w and her daughter is that her daughter has a little 


and wider at Tamate. It was not porsible to their way 
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Tamate. then, too, a Woman, bau 
a frail grace, this criminal who had ia 
able government of the Shogun for so igus 

A sight! I should certainly thinkeal 


Tokukichi’s inn looked out upon 4 
street. And it was not long befor am 
stentorian announcement of the approach ga 
sion down the narrow street, shouted cued 
of heralds, young, very healthy as i thet 
and legs, and who followed the Proceasiqg 
asked, without being paid a single “en ty 
but from the sheer love of things, from t& 
tion of their hearts to the high and pum 
new. 

In his tremendous, quaky ardor of 
advantageous stand from which to view 
Tokukichi did not spare his legs. [iam 
know how many times he went up aaa 
of the inn. Finally, however, be ogg 
the entrance of the inn where there 
of stone, which helped him to be a 
losing his soul most impartially thre 
mouth, both of which were stretched #i— 
compromising wideness. 

Behind many pairs of eyes, e 
upon the pale face upon the horse, pesaiam 
in life and habtis of thought ame 
thinking many different things. 
alike in one respect—they were all wala 
not know what it was that made tha ae 
mother was perhaps thinking of her 
sister of her sisters. And then, too, iiam 
days when the people of Nihon used (jam 
on the same height with their gos 
and away above their life. The dali 


“But honorable presences, is it 
of that Buddha-face—honorable pr 
face of hers, giving calm to your 
let the humble one ask you whether & 
face could be without good in ber Ra 
Yes, nobody can give a lie to that, am 
stand upon his head and look at Hameln 
presences, it is more than beautiful, i 
it, it is good, good—Buddha-good! Aaa 
let me ask the honorable presences, iam 
out a single good?” 

“No doubt, no doubt, honor able 
have done many a good turn to ber Sie 
I shall stake my life upon that. 
quite sure that there must be a large a 
in her heart where the humble one Gam 
than anything elee to have a home. Ee 
fessions, honorable presence, what 
never saved a single life in all her 
kataga-nei!” 

“Can't be helped, as the bones 
same I would not like to believe her ae 
herself. The humble one does wish 7 

two little lives—why, 
aue as common and plentiful as d 
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striking face she 
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new century. With all your boast, 
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vision was painful to them—much ma ol 

their own death. And that may exam lac 
tears which watered the streets throu . 
passed on her horse. } 
It was for an impressive lesson 
Yedo see with their own eyes, the eo 

Tamate was riding on her horse. Balt aha 

think about that. Can you tell me 
time a government tries to do so 

tional good of its people, the peoght 

absent-minded and go their way and (ii 

| thing quite at variance with the wie 
ment? 
Right before their noses was such & * 

And they had no power to do a 06ů in si 

death. The people, instead of learmiaee sud: 

healthy lessen in ethics, were becoming is 5 

with their inability. And all that ii do 
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when we are not fed from the hasaee r. th 
like a flock of doves, Donut along 
karma made her overlook so easy a or 
a life—a stray beggar from — — 4 — : 
a pity, upon my wore: 

Son, it's a shame, a great pity — 
| orable presence! If 1 had ten daugaam his 
| Running in front of the procession and trailing very every one of them to save the life a eatin 

woman.” ad 

“The humble one would hate servic 

tioner—upon my honor, how could 6a 
she be not an incarnation of Beaten? . 
is fair enough for it. And the face 
| | Men and women who began by 
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the cestacy of 
the fate of the 


forgetful of themse:ves. 
garmure and wet silence mingled in at 
the most pathe ie ſa hien. Sentences 
ange ig two by sobs were heard every- 
54 it came, the procession, in front of 
pedestal on which Tokukichi was trying his 
au eyes. it moved with ali the thoughtful 
ap Geers of those goodly days when they 
é setter to do than to be teaching their peo- 
ausea! ing dig — of the man who bore aloft over his 
mely features s large Wooden placa: d which told the story 
to of the criminal made Tokukichi think of 
im other majestic locomotion of an earthworm. 
ing in the should be. People must not fail to read 
nt. it was a that was large and clear upon the placard. 
interest ip wid giready, the procession came out of the 
man. beautify of the Shogun’s government just for the 
„ had ne the public. And the horse, too, seemed to 
a for go long tee fall spirit of the occasion, and seems 
ink so! au laziest moment of its life 
hese opening ee eenjoying and bearing its gcod fortune with 
ast. however — (for the gods are envious and especially 
= afford you wa un woe, therefore, to the fool who would 
partiality his happy luck’) and (hus proving 

URES in favor philosopher in al matte: s. 

can preteng looking at the gods and at the deep, de- p 
and the destiny of the human soul! 
ond bare called the nothingness of 


did not see the streeis and the people, 
eee the confusion of sobs, whispers, murmured 

the cocasional shouts of the rude, which had 
meaning in her ears than the croaking of frogs 


pond. 

mag wide open and his equally wide open mouth 
or or the sound of any sort—for he 
nave murdered his breath just at that time 
a geemed to be putting all his soul and might 
en frowns, Meaning to help his eye ight. 
Vague White outline fpon the horse takes 
term ofa young woman in his eyes. 

Eegetten himself without the least reservation, 
ele but the figure on horseback. 
moves her head a little. 
reale farmer comes back to him- 
of her head—that turning of her 
nent have been a little trick of 
knowng why, he Lecome: a little uncom- 
The proceasion com<s nearer and ncarer. And 
die horse becomes clearer and 
pte of Tokukichi. 


books 
— that face before,” his absent-minded lips 
of her ming. “Haven't | seen that face before, 
oo, those wan ga man, what about it?“ 
used to put the woes toward him a step nearer. 
d. that awkward movements in the 
he death ofa =i wide-open lips, which seem to say: 
uch more patil ames, it docs seem to me as if you have seen 
ay explain beore, in a far-off day—but, where, 
through vu you recall? Try again; can you remem- 

on—to let the on keeps on drawing nearer. 


an Od man, quick’? Where have you sccn 


beautiful woman 
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old women, children, men and boys, in various stages of 
prostration and religious frenzy. By the time they 
reached the top, where the life-sized figure of Christ lay 
swathed in flowers and crowned with the cruel thorns, 
most of the pilgrims were hysterical. Sobs and cries 
rent the air. 
At the top, past the pitiful figure of Christ the penitent 
* 8 } reaches the Sanctum Sanctorum, a little dark-looking 
rom a ta uare hole with an iron grated window, bo holy that no 
ag Correspon dent. — is ever permitted to enter. I am told it contains 
HE city was crowded, over-crowded. Peasants and an altar piece painted by St. Luke, with the help of some 
royalties were elbowing each other on the narrow angels, and is said to be a very poor piece of painting. 
streets. or strolling with easy grace the length of I have heard that Carlo Maratti used to lament that the 
the beautiful Via Naziona'e. We had spent Palm Sun evangelist had not been a contemporary of his that he 
in Venice and were now spending the Holy Week in might have given him a few lessons. 
7 Holiest of Cities! N Making use of the side stairways for use of Protestants 
had hardly settled myself that first n w and those descending, for no one descends the Holy 
rap came upon my door, and the little ike eee te Staircase (only Martin Luther had the temerity to do 
Sharp black eyes and little manners, shoved it open, 0 we reached the little chapel. 
— me a ae. Well, I declare, friends trom Chi- Beautiful Services. 
tes, where, suse — room in about The daily, almost hourly, services in the different 


two minutes, where, sure enough, It essor 
and his wife! “Come, get on your oe — ac pro- churches are beautiful. Among them I must mention 


fessor, “and accom the mass of the Tenebre,“ that curious triangular serv- 
Colosseum!” Shades of — 82 — 
as well have invited to wi he ominentiz ng. altar in total darkness, and are as mysterious y relighted. 
homes —— witness the eminently re- Ah me! How sweetly the Pope’s Angels did sing, and 
— 2 . an St. John in a caldron of oil: with what impressive majesty the service was concluded 
The Col ~ night fell, we huddled closer together, and only 
5. eee dark and gloomy as we entered. of the officiating priest twinkled far away on the altar. 
were cautioned oy 8 cull of Maht, and we The music of the organ swelled and disappeared, then 
dangerous places Our — 8 rose again, filling the arches with sweetness. The air 
— ? r driver left us safely at the big grew chilly, the music of voices softened and with one 
—— oo sh Sht and left stretched the huge stalls rd stopped as away above us, high on one of the 
— a = ved stabling for the Emperor's horses. huge pillare, appeared a twinkling light, followed by the 
—— shapes showing dimly, while through the — red robes cf a cardinal. The devout ones fell 
— 2 * passed to the arena of the vast — rca rth but I raised my head, impressed with the 
mental vision. ‘The fitted my the presentation, and watched while the holy 
and the many mart — 8 eo energy atts.” handkerchief, with its miraculous picture of the face of 
could almost hear — — — Aa Christ indelibly imprinted on the linen, was held up for 
2 osed double-faced glass case, 
darkness exc aiming, “Ye cal] me Lord, and ye do well!” = 3 4 gry 0 8 upheld by the cardinal 
I looked about instinctively, half-expecting the ghostly tram - — ficiates. I could distinctly see in the 
— ‘dusk the outlines of the handkerchief, and, 
bringing with the mist rose a tit higher, he misty portrait, as it appeared in the feeble light. 
ringing with it the smell of the damp masonry which too, the misty p as withdrawn, the kneeling people 
showed through the fuined flooring of the arena. The Then — samen — 
2 = rows of seats, broken and partly destroyed, 2 —— was over. We all walked quietly down 
with win owed outline against the sky, had such a sol- un tico, stepping thoughtfully, filled with 
emn air, I cou'd not believe anything so modern as fire- the pillared portico, 
works would be allowed; but the desecration began, and the beauty of the ger vice. 
lighted the immense structure. Viewing the Holy Relics. 

e ferns below glowed for an instant fresh and green. „* hibited in the various 
the lines ot old steam pipe, halt uncovered, showed their PP oo Ree — ——— — all went to Santa Maria 
leaden lengths, and the mysterious doors and arches Maggiore first. The walk beyond the walls is delightful, 
were revealed in clear outline, then resolved them- acs —— comfortably, at last entering the 
selves into mist and uncertainty again, as the color rs 8 raising the huge e curtain hanging be- 
faded. There were roman candles, which were appro- 2 A oor. The incense already floated on the air. 
priate enough there, if anywhere, skyrockets and fizzes The nave was filled with people, a wide space before the 
of all kinds; and we took our way home, when the en- altar was carefully preserved, and, as I looked, edging 
9 —5— was ended, reluctantly. my way slowly ahead, the chanting of choir boys and 

o next morning early, the signora, with a gentle but priests was heard. A procession entered and escorted 
breakfast, and, with a whe. while we waited, was fully arrayed in 
— nd that the bri 8 the garb of his calling, magnificent red robes. The cen- 

e, a e bright sunshine flooding the room rung the attendants stood with devoutly-clasped 
was the glorious, world-renowned sunshine of Italy! sers swung. 


It didn’t take me long to get out, I assure you, and what ands, the lights filtered through the high windows, leav- 


HOLY WEEK IN ROME. 


CHURCHES AND RELICS TO BE SEEN. 
FIREWORKS IN THE COLOSSEUM. 


Woman in your life before? A woman 
a?” Tokukichi finished that much of his 
ee slightest sound. And now a night- 
me upon the spot where Tokukichi is 


@ise could one see such a woman but 


course—Yedo—Yedo.” 
tat far. 


Sa Way out of tune, and which Tokukichi 
eee as his own, the vo'ce so loud 
oe Bearing it might think that the country- 
ene one in the moon: 
Way, of course, it's she—she'” 
oa Gewd is paralyzed, frozen, and feels as if 

thunderstorm had poked a bad joke at 

cystem. 

me regped arm liftcd—his finger pointing to the 
my alep of the horse, with the Icok of the mad in 


Mel she! the very la iy! the very lady who saved 
mre years ago! Yes, she, she saved my life 
dere in ths city, in Yeio!” 
[To be Continued. } 
el. by Adachi! Kinnoruke } 


fast. 
bridges and ancient monu- 
which he examined carefully, 
S% surprising that it took him five 
heard of his trip, and learn- 
met no mishap on the road, 
beha 


ved admirably through- 
journey, they at 
atvieability of 


eien is within ten feet of his nose. 
pot amid the field of Kameyama vil- 


eee, simple and hearty enough, but | 


a breakfast for a hungry girl! We had arranged for 
coffee and rolls, the regular continental breakfast: but 
the thin, consumptive-looking slices of bread, presented 
on the prettily-decorated plate, were hardly enough for 
three, to say nothing of five. The signora was 
French woman, and, with true Parisian politeness, could 
not in any way intimate that we were hungry. We man- 
| aged it very nicely, however, and left a crust to satisfy 

her of our innate refinement. All the time we were with 

her, the breakfast never varied a slice, but we regularly 
breakfasted with her, drank our coffee, and got a chop 
around the corner! 


4 Busy Day. 


There are so many things requisite to one's first visit 
to Rome during holy week, that we were constantly on 
the go. One of the most important is the visiting of 
the seven great churches. These seven basilicas, which 
poesess the invaluable privilege of according 6000 years’ 
indulgence to the penitent who shall visit in one day 
their dezignated shrines and altars, are St. John Lateran, 
St. Peter's, Santa Maria Maggiore, St. Paul fuori le Mura 
(without the walls,) Santa Croce in Gerusalemo, San 
Sebastien and San Lorenzo fuori le Mura. 

When one reflects that these seven largest churches in 
Rome are scattered at great distances, belief in the rea- 
sonableness of the indulgence granted for visiting them 
all in one day and saying appropriate prayers in each 
increases. The granting of indulgences is so largely a 
feature of worship in Rome that this small feature of 
6000 years from the sum total of Purgatory 
inconsiderable. 


The Santa Scala. 


All good Catholics, particularly strangers, ascend the 
Holy Staircase, during Easter week, for with proper 
prayers, so many Paters“ and so many “Aves,” the 
ascenders gain 3000 years’ indulgence every time of 
mounting; but what temptation is that in a church 
where indulgences for 39,000 years may be bought on the 
festa of the patron saint! One of our party being of the 
Catholic faith, we all accompanied her to the Lateran 
Palace, where the staircase is located. 

This stairway is claimed to be the actual one which 
Jesus Christ descended from the judgment seat of Pilate. 
It is certainly somewhat singular that it should have es- 
caped the total destruction of Jerusalem but there it 
“These holy steps that pious knees have worn,” till 


| 


nees, repeating an Ave Maria or Paternoster at each 
— There they were, on the day we visited the church, 
even prone on their faces, with tears streaming 
their cheeks, pressing their lips devoutly to its 


surface. The crowd was made up of young women, 


ing stains of color in the air. Soon, | mean within an 
hour, and that’s soon, you know, the dressing was fin- 
ished, and the procession moved again. This time the 
holy cardinal was proceeding to the crypt of the church 
for an especial service, to procure the holy relics. No- 
ticing several going, we went too. The way was not far, 
and. as His Eminence was passing us soon, and all were 
kneeling, my friend, in a stage whisper, asked, “Shall 1 
kneel?” No,“ I answered, in a searcely audible tone. 
The cardinal’s assistant, a delightfully handsome young 
priest, noticing my pretty friend, p'aced his band on her 
head with a smile, sayirg: Kusel, sigacrita. 
Following the procession, we were soon back in the 
church, and the cardinal ascended the narrow stairway 
leading to an iron balcony on a side pillar. He waved 
his hand as we stocd, when all good Catholics instantly 
bowed their heads or prostrated themselves. We did not, 
but instead, watched intently for the relics, too holy to 
be seen more than once a year, which are, in fact, not 
seen at all by the devout ones, whose faces are turned to 
the floor. His Eminence noticed those standing, peer- 
ing round the big glass with its gilt frame, and smiled 
pleasantly. 

Some of the relics to be seen in Rome on Holy Thurs- 
day are: Half the real Cradle of Christ; a miraculous 
statue of the Virgin; body of Pope Sistus V. unchanged 
since burial and working miracles; half of the true cross 
(though two-thirds are to be seen in several other places 
than Rome;) all the nails used in the Crucifixion; the 
crown of thorns and some of the sponge; a phial of the 
Virgin Marys’ tears; a piece of her green petticoat: sev 
eral drops of the blood of Christ in a phial: and these 
lighter relics were ballasted by a whole cargo of the holy 2 
earth from the sepulchre of Christ. The magnificent 
Basilica of St. John Lateran has some very holy and 
marvelous relics, viz.: Busts of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in silver and set with jewels; a lock of hair from the 
Virgin Mary; a piece of the stone of the sepulchre on 
which the angel sat; a piece of the iden- 
tical porphyry pillar on which the cock 
perched and crowed when Pe'er denied Christ: 
rods of Moses and Aaron; a piece of the real 
Ark of the Covenant; some towels with which the angels 
wiped Saint Lorenzo's face while he was being broiled 
on a gridiron. I'll nct attempt to enumera‘e all ihe ti uly 
true things to be seen during holy week in the city of 
Rome. At other times, a suitable fee will bring most of 
these relics to sight, but without the music, lights and 
beautiful robing, the effect of the miracle-working woa- 
ders is less impressive. 

It is hard to realize that one is not living a story, or 
really a part of ancient history, with this delightful 
nearness to antiquity; but Easter morning comes here. 
as everywhere else, glorious and bright: renewing one’s 
faith, in spite of the material clogs which hide its sim- 
plicity and real significance, : G. HILI. 
Rome, Italy, 
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Among Hostile Yaquis. By Jose de Olivares, 


A THRILLING RIDE* 
TWENTY LEAGUES’ BY MEXICAN DILIGENCIA 

THROUGH THE SEAT OF WAR. 8 

By a Special Contributer. 

UAYMAS (Mexico,) April 15.—To be roused out of 
6 a rosy slumber at 2 o'clock on a moonlecs morning 
and started on a twenty-league ride in a vehicle 
known 2s a Mexican diligencia’ is, at Lest, rot the most 
cheerful of traveling propositions. And the further 
knowledge that the twenty leagues in question lie 
through the heart cf ore of the most hostile Indian coun- 
tries civilization ever grappled with, is in no sense a re- 
lief to the situation. However, such were precisely the 
circumstances under which we set forth—the camera 
man and myself—from Guayamas to the region where 
the Yaqui war is in progress. Moreover, unlikely as it 
may seem, the crew of our diligencia consisted of a trio 
of the noisiest and withal most questionable-appearing 
savages this self-same tribe of Ya juis could v ell prcduce. 
The unique personality of our immediate custodians 
calls for a word of history concerning the brave old 
wagon where in we were rofected away on cur happy-g0- 
lucky assignment of ascertaining how matters stood in 
this long-waged conflict on the Mexican frontier. The 
conveyance is owned and cpera‘ed by a company whose 
headquarters are somewhere in the heart of the Mexican 
Sierras, at the further extr: mity of the road from Guay- 
mas. The specific name of this institution, if it has one, 
is nowhere in evidence along its line of travel, notwith- 
standing which it is entitled to pronounced credit for 
its magnificent nerve in having contracted with the 
Mexican government to carry the mall to the various 
army posts located at intervals throughout the hostile 
country. True, the dangers threatening the leagues of 
desert highway that must be traversed each trip are, 
thanks to the rigorously conducted cz mrai-n cf tle Mex- 
ican troops, less grave than formerly; which condition, 
however, dces not alter the fact that the service has con- 
tinued right along throughout the Whole progress of the 
war, and with singular regularity, considering the fre- 
quency with which the drivers and their crews at the 
outstart had to be renewed. The relenticss policy of the 
Yaquis in repeatedly picking off the Mexican drivers, 
and the consequent dearth of these functionaries, that 
early developed, impelied the stage company to resort to 
a desperate expedient. It was reasone i that the Yaquis 
were in the habit of sending out members of their band, 
from time to time, to seek employment on the various 
haciendas with a view to replenishing their ammunition 
and other supplies essential to the continuance of hos- 


tilities. Therefore, why not secure immunity for the 


government mails by recruiting their stage crews from 
among these ubiquitous tribesmen? True, such a meas- 
ure promised no additional safeguard to their passenger 
service, but then the company had never made any pre- 
tentions, to say nothing of contracts with the traveling 
public, on that score. It was the postal subsidy that 
must be protected—the passengers could look out for 
themselves. 

At all events there was clearly no other salvation for 
the company's contract, and the experiment was forth- 
with put to the test. The innovation worked to perfec- 
tion—so far as the mails were concerned. True, the 
belligerent hostiles, from their roadside retreats, con- 
tinued to make targets of such passengers as were 80 
unwary as to obtrude their per-onalities from tehind the 
wagon screens, but the vehicle itself, so long as a Yaqui 
driver was perched on the box, never once failed to get 
through on schedule time. 


Two Weeks Without a Massacre. 1 

However, as previously explained, conditions had im- 
proved somewhat at the time we undertcok the trip, 
quite two weeks having elapsed since the last massacre 
had been enacted on the road we were to -traverse. 
Neverthelees, on the occasion of our visit to Hermosillo, 
it had occurred to Gen. Torres that we might feel more 
at ease if accompanied by an armed escort over the 
most hostile portions of the route, to which end I carried 
the necessary credentials, entitling us to such protection 
at any of the military outposts we would pass. 

For the first four hours of the journey the darkness of 
our somewhat spare accommodations was of an in- 
tensity that, under ordinary circumstances, must cer- 
tainly have produced a corresponding degree of mo- 
notony. Not so in this case, however. The Yaqui driver 
and his staff were too industriously occupied with in- 
fusing life into the moti\e power of our equipage to ad- 
mit of any such tendency to dullness. The power in 
question consisted of half a dozen diminutive mules, 
hitched two abreast in the rear and four in the van, 
after the prevalent custom of the country. The charac- 
teristic perversity of this curious'y-incorporated string 
explained the necessity of so large a corps of drivers. 
Their method was for the chief functionary to hold the 
lines, while his two lieutenants raced along on either 
side the unwilling team, which they sought to terrorize 
inte a perpetual scamper, through the agency of long 
lashed whips of the blacksnake variety. This heroic 
process the entire trio continuously interspersed with a 
serics of such hair-curling warwhoops as only the la- 
dian can devise. All of which constituted a most sug- 
gestive accompaniment to our silent reflections on the 
long list of casualties, to which we were aware our 
chosen route was solely indebted for its fame 

The chief point of interest we passed in the course of 
this early morning interval, was a sudden swerve in the 
road, where this same diligencia had been capsized on its 
last inbound trip, which mishap had resulted in a 
leg to one, besides various bruises sustained by other 


of the occupants. The details of this little incident were 
furnished us by a fellow traveler, who happened to be 
one of the passengers at the time, and who accounted 
tor its origin as follows: 

“You see,” he explaiped, “this is a new crew—just 
down from the mountains—and the last trip having 
brought the three into contact with a military canteen 
for the first time, they naturally filled up on all the fire- 


water, in the shape of native mescal, that came within 


their reach. Result—a smash-up of course. But,” he 
added, encouragiagly, that was twenty-four hours ago 
and no doubt they're sobered up by this time.” 

May be so. But considering the hideousness of their 
yells I felt at liberty to doubt the theory. The fortitude 
of my informant, however, in undertaking another trip 
with the same outfit, in the face of the experience he 
had so recently undergone, could not but excite my ad- 
miration, and I straightway proceeded to cultivate him. 
My new acquaintance proved to be a civilign resident of 
an army post in the heart of the Indian country and, be- 
ing thorouglily conversant with the territory through 
which we were passing. his companionship ccustitu ed a 
most enlightening featuie of our trip. Added to this, he 
was something of a philosopher, in his owa way, which 
fact he demonstrated about the time the darkness be- 
gan to disperze. Observing by the faint light, which 
sifted in through the drawn curtains, that this denizen 
of the fronter was to all appearances unarmed—a most 
unconventional circumstance for these parts—I took oc- 
casion to express my surprise at the fact: to which com- 
ment he responded, in his somewhat unique vocatu'ary: 


An Entertaining Passenger. 

“Oh, | reckon I'd be heeled fast enough anywhere out- 
side this particular wagon. But I’ve figured it out, that 
the less valuables you show along this road the better 
your chances are for getting through with a whole skin. 
Now, there's nothing a Yaqui Indian will covet quicker'n 
a good shooting iron—like either of those you an’ your 
‘partner are sporting, for example. And he'd a heap 
sooner pick you off for the chance be'd stand of bagging 
your gun, than he would me if he knew I had a million 
dolla's in my clothes. You see, money's no ob_e t .what- 
soever to the Yaqui, while shooting uten ils are both his 
capital and rel'gion. Besides,” he added deprecatingly, 
there's no use spoiling your fide by looking for trouble 
from beginning to end of it For if the Yaquis happen 
to spot you anywhere along the line, they'll sure get you, 
and without giving you a shade of a chance to argue the 
point with ‘em. Is there any record of a live Yaqui 
ever having been seen from this stage? Not one. But 
on the other hand, he’s spotted no end of travelers in 
his time—as the dead list will show. There was the 


| American photographing cutfit from Hermosi!lo, for in- 


etance; two in the party and the last ones in here before 
yourselves. Well, they were armed to the eye>rows and 
undertook to get through to Alamos, at the other end of 
the route, but the Yaquis got them before they were an 
hour out of Torin—killed in this same wagon, and on 
the very seat you're sitting on.” 

Here was an altogether new version as to the proper 
conventionalities to observe while en route through the 
Yaqui domain. During tte progress of my interlocutor’s 
theorizing | repeatedly caught myself in the act of cast- 
ing skeptical glances at my erstwhile trusiy Colt, which, 
to insure convenience, I had switched around on my 
belt to a position immediate y in line with my right eye. 
And the (am ta man, meanwhi'e, was equa ly distrusiful 
of the policy be had espoused, for he eyed the Win- 
chester that rested athwart his knees in a way that con- 
vinced me he heartily wished it were his tripod. There's 
a deal more of truth than jest in these random details 
of that brief but singularly impressive discourse on the 
one-sidedness of Indian bushwhacking ethics. And the 
character of the country, with its ominous jungles of 
cactus and Chaparral, through which the road at inter- 
vals plunged, tended to enhance our respect for the 
philosophy of our compatriot of the Sonora frontier, tn 
no small measure. 

While continuing on our way, the individual in ques- 
tion pointed cut to us var ous spots of his‘orical interest 
connected with the present war. As we approached an 
especially dense thicket, he suddenly obzerved, “I think 
I said awhile back that a live Yaqui had never been 
seen by travelers along this route—but there’s a dead 
one over in yonder tree that anyone can look at.” 


A Grewsome Spectacle. 


We followed the direct'on indicated and, sure enough, 
behe'd a bleaching skeleton cangling from the limb of a 
mesquite tree. 

“You'll see others like him at various points along the 
road,” was the uncanny assurance vouchsafed by our 
friend. “They’ve been hung up there by the Mexican 
troops,” he explained, “as a warn ng to the live hostiles. 
This particular one marks the spot where a whole bat- 
talion of Mexicans were wiped cut, at the cutstart of the 
war, in a fight with the Indians. You see, the devils ce 
coyed the soldiers into one of their ambuscades, and 
then picked them off one after another from their hid- 
ing places in the cactus beds, where nothing that’s human 
could reach them, That's their favorite style of fighting. 
In fact, a Yaqui will never show fight un'ess he has the 
sure drop on his intended victim. Their time for bush- 
whacking on a large scale, however, like the bloody mas- 
sacre at this point, is past now, for the Mexicans have 
cut up what's left of them into small disorganized bands 
that go skulking about in the chaparral, or lie in wait 
near the roadside for travelers without escort.” 

We stopped the diligencia long enough to secure a 
photograph of the grewsome thing in the mesquite tree, 
and then resumed our journey. A little further on we 
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The Scene of a Tragedy. 
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LONELY TRA PPERS. 


THE PURSUIT OF FUR STILL ACTIVE 
IN THE NORTHWEST. 


From the New York Sun. 


ALEM (Or.) Feb. 24.—No white people in these 
S winter days are passing more lonely, primitive livea, 
beset with hardships and abounding in deeds of 


daring, than are the fur trappers of the Northwest 
region. From Central California northward to the Al- 
kali Lakes in British Columbia there are nearly two 
thousand trappers who are living in huts, tents or log 
cabins, amid deep snow on the mountain sides, in deso- 
late guiches or along frozen creeks, entirely cut off from 
intercourse with all mankind by enormous areas of 
snow and miles of ice. Most trappers have a companion 
or two to share their lonely seclusion, but some grizzled 
old fellows live alone for months at a time, from early 
winter until spring, without hearing the sound of a 
human voice. Every yeat the trappers bring in to the 
trading posts the information that some old trapper has 
been found dead in his cabin away out in the wilds. 
Then, too, many a trapper who bas gone tramping across 
the country, over mountains and through cafions, toward 
his winter quarters, in the fall has never again been 
heard from by his fellow-trappers. The occasional find- 
ing of a human skeleton beside a trap and a gun tells 
the end of a trapper and of the lonely life he had led. 

An industrious trapper may get furry pelts to the 
value of $400 and $500 from autumn till April, but the 
average winter's earnings are $250. During the six or 
seven months of life in camp each man may get a dozen 
bearskins, thirty or more marten, a half-dozen beaver, 
fifty skunks and several hundred pounds of deer skins. 

When the trapper goes into camp in the fall he builds 
a cabin about ten miles down from the summit of the 
range. Leaving some food and bedding and as many 
traps as will be needed at this end of the line, he pushes 
on ten or a dozen miles farther, cutting a trail as he 
goes to the next place for a camp, where he builds an- 
other cabin, and, supplying it as before, he continues 
on his way to the valley. Having arrived there, he 
turns the pack animals loose. Then a few days are 
spent in exploring the caüons opening into the valley, 
and if exceptionaily good trapping “sign” is found, 
maybe another camp is erected near to it. 

When the camp has been made, the trapper or trap- 
pers turn their attention to providing for the six or 
more months’ food supply. Late in October the killing 
of elk and deer for winter food begins. With trappers 
there is no sport in shooting deer or elk for food. Every 
day the men go out and hunt like men attending to 
business, and in a week or ten days there is usually 
enough meat salted down and dried to last until spring 
comes. 

Everything is now in readiness for the winter's work, 
and if there are two trappers together on a line, one of 
them will take one end of it and the other the other. 
Then they will begin setting trap;, each man’s string 
generally extending over a distance of fifty or sixty 
miles. Generally steel traps are used, but occasionally 
deadfalls made of heavy logs are built for the capture 
of a particularly large bear, which would be likely to 
get away with a common trap; and then there are a 
few trappers who make use of bent saplings, to which 
a slipnoose of stout rope is attached which springs up 
and draws the loop tight around anything that touches 
the bait. Whatever the method, the trapper generally 
makes a trip over his line once in three or four days 
to reset any traps that are sprung and make sure of 
anything caught. On these trips he takes his gun along, 
for it is no uncommon thing for him to have trouble 
with a trapped bear. 

Any sort of trapping for a livelihood means a hard, 
lonely life, but the trapper who is alone lives a life that 
very few men, unless brought up to it from earliest 
youth, would want to experience. All day long he must 
endure hardships and privatio m. He must tramp 
through snow for miles every day. He must endure 
blizzards and windstorms. He must feel the gnawing 
of hunger for hours withoupt complaining, and at all 
times his food is coarse and prepared amid crudities in 
cookery. Every day, or at least every other day, he must 
visit his traps set miles apart. In the spring and late 
autumn the swamps, where he gets some of his best 
furs, are often flooded and he has to wade through water 
to reach his traps. Beaver traps are often set under 
water, sometimes two or three feet below the surface. 
In summer the flies torture him, the mosquitoes, the 
black flies, and worst of all the tiny sand flies. In win- 
ter the snow is sometimes a help and sometimes a great 
hindrance. If it is very soft and light the best snow- 
shoes will sink into it more or less, while in thawing 
weather it is likely to ball up on the bottom of the 
snowshoe until it weighs several pounds. But when 
there is a hard, icy crust and the snow is deep enough 
to cover the underbrush, traveling in the swamps is bet- 
ter than at any other season in the year. 

When the trapper gets home at night his shanty is 
cold and dark, and he must make a fire and cook his 
own supper, not always a very satisfactory one. Venison 
is enjoyable once in awhile, but it is rather dry meat 
and one soon tires of it, especially in winter and spring, 
when the deer have been living on hemlock until the 
flesh is thoroughly flavored with it. Even partridges 
are very tiresome as a steady diet. Rabbits are apt to 
be tough, and bear’s meat, which is not often obtain- 
able, is much like coarse beef. When supper is over 
and the dishes are washed, if he washes them, there is 
nothing for the trapper to do 
a little while and then go to 
is a woodsman who is fond of 
cares very little for reading, or 
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ping industry of British Columbia annually yields furs 
to the value of about $1,209,000, and the raw fur product 
of the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana was upward of $1,833,000 in 1899. California's mink 
and beaver-skin product alone during the same year 
was about $67,000. . 

There has been very little diminution in the number 
of black-bear skins in the last ten years, but grizzly- 
bear skins, espec ally silver-tips, have become very much 
scarcer this side of the Canadian line. Nowadays the 
trappers of this region derive their greatest income 
from the sale of buckskins and minkskins. For some 
reason the number of these fur-bearing animals has in- 
creased notably during the present generation. 

Skunk, coon and muskrat skins are as abundant as 
when the old-time trappers roamed this region over for 
the John Jacob Astor Company. The most valuable 
animal ever taken in the foothills and cafions of this 
region is the silver fox, $100 to $200 being sometimes 
paid for a single first-class specimen. The fur consists 
of a thick coat of short, dark hair, overlaid with much 
longer but more scattering hairs of glistening silver 
gray, producing a wonderfully beautiful effect. 
The beauty and value of an individual skin de- 
pend mainly upon the shade of the underlying coat of 
thick dark hair, for the darker it is the greater will be 
the contrast between it and the long, silvery hair above. 

Strange to say, some very fine silver foxes have been 
captured near Vancouver, B. C., the last not more than 
three years ago, although the island has been inhabited 
for more than seventy years. Probably the explanation 
of their continued existence there lies in the fact that 
the silver fox is exceedingly cunning and difficult to 
catch. 

It is difficult to give the value of most furs. There 
are many dealers in New York, Boston, Chicago and 
other places, and their circulars are constantly arriving 
at every postoffice in this region, addressed “To Any 
Trapper or Dealer in Raw Furs,” but their quotations 
are apt to be indefinite. For instance, a dealer prints 
at the head of his price list the words, “Quotations are 
for full-furred, large, No. 1 skins; for lower grades we 
allow full value to us.” Running down the column one 
finds, Cross fox, value according to size, general beauty 
and richness, dark, $10 and 320.“ The dealer always 
reserves the right to determine the grade of the fur, 
and the trapper who sends him a fine cross-fox skin, 
expecting to get $20 for it, is likely to receive only $10, 
or even less. Some trappers prefer to sell to country 
storekeepers, with whom they can make a bargain be- 
fore parting with thelr goods. Taking the highest fig-, 
ures often quoted, the silver fox heads the list, with the 
bear second at $40, $50 and even $75. Then come the 
fisher and the cross fox at $20; the otter, $18; beaver, 
$15: wolverine, $10; lynx and black raccoon, $6; wolf 
and marten, $5, and so on down through the list of 
smaller and more common animals, such as mink, 
skunk, badger, wildcat, red and gray fox and muskrat. 
The lowest is the rabbit, worth 1 or 2 cents 

For ordinary trapping the deadfall is preferred by 
trappers to the steel trap. Deadfalls are excellent for 
mink, skunk, marten, cpossum and coon. In fact, almost 
any kind of fur-bearing animals can be caught in these 
traps, with the exception of the fox, which is rarely 
caught in any kind of trap. Mink trapping is considered 
by most trappers the most difficult part of their voca- 
tion, and almost every old-time trapper has some pet 
theory on the subject. There are few more distrustful 
creatures on four legs than minks, the usual method of 
capturing minks is to set a trap along a stream where 
mink tracks are seen; a shallow hole is dug on the 
bank of the stream; a bit of chicken or rabbit is used 
for bait. Great care is exercised to conceal the trap and 
its chain by grass, leaves and earth, and extra care 
must be taken lest the concealment of the trap be over- 
done. The smallest indication that a human being has 
been in the locality will scare the hungriest mink away 
from the bait. Some trappers smoke their traps over 
burning fur and smoke their own boots and hands, to 
make sure that all scent of a human being is removed 
“from the traps. The best location for a mink trap is 
where some mountain brook joins a larger stream and 
where the banks_are steep. A mink is almost certain 
to follow up the branch for a few rods at least when 
he cuts across to the main stream again. There is as 
much in knowing where to set a trap as there is in 
knowing how to set it. There is no 
so much in value during the last twen 
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mainly for the hides, 
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pelt of a sea otter 
any trading post | 
catch of sea otters is now 
more than 12,000. The fur 
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exclusive of Alaska, in 1899, was $3,785,000. The trap- 


Indians. The Indians hunt the sea 
heavy canoes, in which they go out 
and cruising along for a mile or two, shoot eat 
animal as it lies slecping In the wate ve 
head in sight. Owing to its «xtreme An 


to approach and difficult to hit after f= 
only after long practice that an lng 


results. It is not the Indians, however, gir 
most sea otters. The white man bas 
getting the valuable fur without risking 
canoe at sea: Along the beach from 


are 
danger 

and so 

shore 

the top 

sea otter 

and kill of 100 sae 
though these hunters are excellent W 
weapons the very best, they may shoot 6 ilumm 
without killing a single otter, so that ip aa 
ing good shots they must possess unusual Gam 
The ks are 40 feet high and at (iia 
wide. 
thr 
the top 
open at the 1 
the sea. The hunter sits in this Wing 
and with his rifle resting in front of Rim 


INSTANCES IN WHICH CORPSES HAE 
SEMBLANCE OF LIFE, 


[Chicago Chronicle:] Live persors have 


with marvelous exactnes:, but when the 


or seem to feign life, the spectacle is as gran Gays ‘ 
well be imagined. evening 
Not long ago a Russian cemetery was — 
weird a wedding as ever has been in- abe 
girl, who had been betrothed, died on (ame of wom 
marriage and her friends decided that, am of wom: 
intervening hand of death, her marriage in their 
place. The wedding ceremony was peri” hood; ii 
side of the grave, and after the marriage they ha 
returned to the coffin and lowered to ig ig piantain 
place. they dri 
It is valuable ing of 
won in a bicycle race in Australia by a Gm peady & 
dead when he passed the winning post. Tim jook ing 
place at an “electric light carnival,” so-@am fairies | 
presence of 10,000 peop'e. In the last lap Aim genius 0} 
vile, a rider, forged to the front and tured sb 
lead that his victory was assured. When Waa ot these. 
six yards of the finish he was seen to relay A mik 
the handle bar and loose his footing on ts ue ba: 
did not fall from the machine, howell ved an 
frantic cheers, dashed by the goal, winnie Do 
half a wheel. As he passed the Gaia ing, dix 
pitched forward and fell to the ground. 1 
picked up he was found to be dead, and, whale Mile hil 
the doctors declared that death bad come iam twinkied 
he was seen to lose his hold of the hami ie voice 
was a dead body that had ridden the Ina=@ My of the 
yards of the race. ows and 
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On a recent voyage the sealing schoen 


cruising about two hundred miles off the eauae — — 
doorway 
Bpanish b 
lived her 
Darby 
but returned no answer—just stood there gee 
spokes of the wheel and looking straight alae hime this 
was lowered and the mysterious ship boamae 
they came close to the man at the wheel i > agg 
horror that he was dead and evidently had hal 3 
many days. The ship, which was nan ems mot 
clearly been dismantied by a gale and ti! 
by her crew. The captain had refused to e ne 
and, finding his strength failing, he had lam —— 
to the wheel and literally died at his pout | of 
craft for hundreds of miles with hands Gi ö — 
wheel in as firm a grip smi 
Since the plague has . por Porta 
ing parties go through the villages Tae — 
houses, with the idea of seeing that all cassam 
the plague are reported to the authorities years 
a house one day the inspectors G=8 For a lo 
of yuan, since 
the inspectors, who placed his hand up ö lover 
shoulder. To his amazement, the man swale the trail. 
had been dead some time, but in order to am —.— 
the house toget 
had concealed the fact of his death. e — 
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t, he hy 
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| he is to the use of the canoe, is able to mag 
success at all, for it takes great skill to 
a floating object in a choppy sea from aaa 
22 Very often a hunter remains out @ | 
Point Granville are seven or eight 1 
that look at a distance like huge shell 
with a rude box at the top of each. | 
Those towers are called sea otter 
watches for the game. Not one sea Glia 
sinks when it is killed by a bullet, and Gia 
tide throws the carcass on the beach. Wikaa 
of hunters are shooting each one marks B= 
that the owner may be known when the ani 
ũVDQuœꝛ— — — — — —ãqũꝛ 
SEEMED ALIVE THOUGH i 
Twenty years ago mink skins sold for $6 and upward 
or strictly large No. 1. „ 
ould not be sold for more than 50 cents. Today 
eo 5 best in March and 
Most furs are at their n 
antelope skins, which Roy 
bre usually sold by the pound, and vary, according a 
juality, mode of curing and age, from 20 to 47 cents 
pound. | 
The most valuable pelt got on this continent is the 
htter. It can never be trapped, and can only be had by 
hooting as it rolls in among the breakers along the 
upper Pacific shore. Forty years ago the sea otters 
here twenty times more numerous than 
here is good reason to believe that a dozen 
he animal will be well nigh extinct on t 
British Columbia. A good 
brings from 
region. The 
about 4000. 
requires no d | 
nd in its natu 
forth ten or twenty times the figure the 
r. It is not usually made into cloaks 
ause too heavy as well as too expensiyv 
aste of many, and it is so rare that the fu 
en, except as trimmings for garments of 4 Erez 
The manner of securing the sea and you were in the parior a long time i= uo 
on it. of Washington is interesting. If it w I dont suppose you used much gas. | 
Most people nowadays believe that the value of the to get a sea otter there would no longer (Younger Sister:) The reason you Gi 
peltry industry has shrunk to very small proportions. | left in those waters, for they have been burning, Emily, was because Harold cane 
The value of the raw fur trade of the United States, | twenty years by white men and a hundred or his hat on the door knob, 
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{SHORT PORTO RICAN ROMANCE. 


By a Special Contributor. 


months after the squad of a dozen troopers 
‘nto the mountain town of Coroxal, far in the 
ssterior of Porto Rico, big Darby was doing 
It was that wonderful halt 
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tily upon a bale 
big fellow to smoke. 
men did a trick of 
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days 
sefiorita watched him from 
quarters in the evening. 
when he was. It was in 
he would a little girl; and yet, 


istment long ago, he had shun- 
white. He was a quiet fel- 
manner and far more mind 
He had killed a grown 
with the feeble satisfaction of being a 
- but de had sco much time and 
over that deepair sometimes swept into the 
Trooper Darby went to the 
short of his single am- 
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from his sieeve, that he finally 
replaced at all. 
he remained Private Darby. 
four months of his enlistment were passing 
arsing strangely, 
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child. She was a woman 
made happy indeed had the big 
his mind. Darby 
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It was a strange moment for big Darby. The per- 
fume, the starlight, the sweet torrid air had put a spell 
of romance in his brain. 


Here was a young 
who had made him her hero, her king. There was 
one yearning for him back in the Northland, no one 
cared for him—not even an old mother to bless 
him. Long ago he had killed all ambition. He need 
never again go North. His enlistment would be fin- 
ished in a month, and then he would have money. He 
might live in these beautiful hills until the sun had 
him black like the others; and his far-off dream 
and a woman would be a dream no longer; 
wander spirit within him would give way to 
rest, and his brooding heart to peace. 
was breathing hard. The eyes of the hill 
straining toward his. Now he 
little girl. His 


ward his. Big Darby's eyes 
ing lump filled his throat. 


would have fixed a bright vision in what had been a 
desolate future; it would have been the corner stone 
upon which Nature could build a great white castle of 
romance. 

That moment big Darby saw the face of Juan, the 
ox-driver. It was turned toward the low southeast 
where a great pale moon was rising; and upon that face 
of Juan, the ox-driver, big Darby saw the tragedy of a 
breaking heart. The seal was not affixed. The trooper 
arose to his feet, shook himself like a great beast that 
has slept under the weight of an ugly dream, and 
movely slowly down the trail. Juan started to his feet 
quickly, but he did not understand. 
would have followed but the trooper spoke: 

“No, no—mafiana!” 

The manner of his words was convincing. Big Darby 
turned on a big cross trail and walked and walked. At 
length he came to a river—the tiny Coroxal which was 
tinkling noisily over the stones and down the moun- 
tain to the bosom of its parent, the Rio Grande. 
Darby sat down upon a rock at the river's edge. 
He had done no wrong. The face of Juan had sent the 
crushing truths home in time. His dream of a life in 
these fruit-laden hills with Marie was beautiful, 
but not according to the law. in the memory of 
the troop be had drank when the mood was upon him. 
The thirst was burning him now. He would always 
drink, and, like an old cavalry horse, if parted from his 
troop, he will crave for it. Besides he had not hurt 
Marie deeply yet. He would show her the right way. 


They 

brain and sinew which their fathers gave them. They 
are the successful, the happy, the admired men—but the 
evil insurrection within them was never whole-hearted 
nor unkillable. 

But you want a hero? Go pick one from the lean, 
pantisg, worried fellows who are forever on the skirm- 
These have mighty 


know no peace. They fall, are bruised; they rise again. 
Their foes are as stubborn as the incoming tide, as 
virile as poison, as relentiess as granite. A man in- 
deed, is he who systematically starves a host of ugly 
passions. 
In the last month big Darby made many trips up the 
of her mother; and Juan, 
Porto Rican peon, c.utched at the belief with 


It was evening when the trail, and by 
his side was the old priest of the district. Silently they 


Marie was there; Juan was there, and in the doorway 

the old mother sat in the deepening twilight, mumbling 
d refrains. 

* moon beamed down upon the mountain tops, while 

the priest uttered softly the words of the old, old story. 

And the moon played in the depths of the running rivers, 

and whitened the great cliffe—and the soul of one of 


Sefiorita Maric 


hands of Juan, the poor ox-driver—a fortune away up ia 
the mountaiis of Forto Rico, where pennies are dollars. 

Then big Darby kissed Marie, the bride (for the first 
time:) held her fast in his arms an instant, because she 
was sobbing a little. Then he hastened down the trail 
to the town (for the last time.) And at the canteen he 
bought a round of drinks for the boys, and told them 
he would start for the States in a couple of days to take 
on in one of the new cavalry regiments which were beng 
equipped for Chinese service. 

WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT. 


| SEA-URCHIN FISHING. 


PECULIAR INDUSTRY OF THE BLUE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


By a Special Contributor. 


N THE coast of the Mediterranean quite an exten- 
0 sive fishery for sea urchins is carried on. The in- 

habitants of these seaport towns, following the ex- 
ample of the ancient Romans, with whom the echinus 
used to be a favorite article of food, eat largely of 
these excellent “hérisson de mer.” 

In the streets of Cannes and Nice, the little booths 
like popcorag stalls, at the corrers of the roads and under 
the palms on the boulevards, do a brisk trade in sea 
urchins. Here, at the lunch hour, come a picturesque 
and motley crowd. Italian workmen, in their bright blue 
corduroys, braced up with scarlet sashes, gilt earrings 
glittering in their ears, stro!] along with indolent grace 
as if to them time were of no importance. Pretty girls, 
with dark hair and melting eyes, gay kerchiets on their 
heads, all colors of the rainbow happily blended in their 
dress, stop, and, with basket on one shoulder, chaff with 
the stall-keeper and taste his wares. Old wrinkled 
women, carrying heavy burdens, shop boys with errands 


c ing of spoons, make their cheap lunch off urchins 
en raw like oysters, with plenty of red pepper and 
salt. 

Being curious to know the method employed in fishing 
for the echinus, I gladly availed myself of the invitation 
extended to me by one of the Cannes fishermen to ac- 
company him on bis next expedition across the bay. 

Pierre, Marie, Jean, an amiable old villain with a child- 
like smile, who had the reputation of being very handy 
with his knife, and who looked as if he had just stepped 
off the stage, helped me politely into his crazy old flat- 
bottomed punt. 

“There are all the rods or nets we shall use,” he said, 
in answer to 1 query of mine as to tackle we would be 
likely to require. Pointing to a long pole with an iron 
hook at the end of it, a bott'e of oll and a greasy white 
feather, he chuckled at my surprise. “Monsieur will see 
presentiy how it is done,” he muttered, and with slow, 
strong strokes, he steered the boat toward the islands of 
the L4rin, which lay sleeping in the sunlight, like fairy 
casties on the blue of the sea. 


4 undone, stay, and, amid chatter and laughter and the 


mother-of-pearl from broken abalone shells. It is a pe- 
culiarity of the Mediterranean that on a calm day the 
waters are very clear and the Lottom is visible at a great 
depth. But now the mistral began to blow, and Ifttle 
white cresis rose on the waves. Tiens,“ said PierreJean, 
“we must make haste with the fishing, before it gets any 
roughed. There is an ‘hérisson.’ He pointed downward, 
and faintly through the ripples my unaccustomed eyes 
could see something crawling on a patch of rock. 

Pierre took the bottle, dipped the feather in it, and 
with practiced hand scattcred the drops in a circ e. They 
spread and made a complete ring on the surface of the 
water, and inside that charmed circ'e it was as smooth 
as glass and you could watch every movement in that 
submarine garden. He thrust the long pole down, scat- 
tering shoals of silver fish, and after one or two trials 
hooked up the urchin on the end of it. Then we floated 
a little further and repéated the process, till our path 
was marked with little rings of calm, ard the ever-useful 
oil bottle was nearly empty. This looked so simple and 
easy that | felt moved to try my hand at it. But the 
pole was long and heavy and exceedingly awkward to 
manage. It seemed to have a will of its own and be very 
independent in its actions, and after nearly capsizing 
the boat by tripping over the end of it, and hitting 
Pierre on the head, Idee ded that urchin fishing was not 
my vocation in life and gave it up in disgust. The 
fisherman laughed good naturally. “Monsieur only 
wants a little practice to do it to perfection,” he ex- 
claimed, with ready flattery. 

Soon the bottom of the boat was full of urchins, still 
glittering wet with the salt water. The colors showed 
in all their beauty—roft mauves, brilliant scariets, and 
melting greens. They lay in r.ch confusion and feebly 
waved their spikes in mute protest as the punt rocked 
to and fro upon the tide. I grieved for their untimely 
end—that anything so beautiful should die; and Pierre, 
seeing me eyeing them, said with a meditative air: 
“There, now, is a supper for a King. Twelve of those 
‘hérissons de mer,’ with a glass of good wine—what could 
you have better? it is true the aristocracy prefer snails 
with butter and parsley sauce. They are more high- 
toned; but for my part give me sea urchins. M. H. 


ANOTHER SIMILARITY IN THEIR PROFESSION. 

{Indianapolis Press] “Were you ever taken for a 
minister?” asked the soubrette. 

“No,” said the leading man with the spiritual face, 
“but I have been treated like one.” 


“Eh?” 
“I have sometimes been compelled to wait six 


Uncle Sam's cavalrymen. When it was all over, big 
Darby paid the priest and placed a roll in the trembling 


or seven months for my salary.” 
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tor en He did not hate the white man, but the wound in his 
ough heart hurt desperately, and for a moment the law and 
or his fathers were forgotten. His face be- 
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et , a Spanish, and a queer tingle 
* Of the om when he heard how sweet and | 
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dead feign & an were full of troubled thoughts, and the 
ue evenings were beautiful. Queer 

wield ore the little Porto Rican maidens. They know 

the scene @ the world, except their own fruit-laden, 
seed. Am nnn but they are moved by the hearts 
the eve @f „ vo- They are without education, yet possessed 25 
in art. They drink wine in their joy and rum 

spite of woman's 
ze must Gee thelr despair. They light a cigarette in their baby- 
rformed & still lighted in their dying. For breakfast 
e the bod @ey have coffee and cigarettes, for dinner a_ fried 
its long amis, with cigarettes before and after; for supper 

Sey drink the juice of an orange, followed by an even- | 
luable eat cigarettes and native wines. Hence they are 

— ern a Northern woman is| That night big Darby did not return at “taps.” The 
— w a husband. They adore music; = troopers smiled and told each other that he had come As we drew closer to St. Maguerite's rocky shore, look- 
o-called, is Sis in the dance—grandmothers at thirty. down the pole. They wondered where he got the price.] ing over the side of the boat, through the clear, trans- 
James mame of romance lives in the r land. Marie, who ven- | They were very wrong. Darby was not drunk. He was parent water, you could see right down to the ocean 
— bus picket line that night, was one out in the dark fighting a splendid fight—at the cage] bed. where crabs were scuttling about, seaweed waved, 
within ¢ — a 8268— — and through the pale green translucence gleamed the 
lax his the Marie and ber old mother} Te some men life is a continual nagging skirmish; to 
the pedals is wove white straw into hats and delicate | others it is a single decisive engagement won or lost; 
ver, ame matting. After retreat in the even- to tim others, and these are legion, life is a long. 
ing the mae? strips into who deserve the med- 
ns Darby would be seen striding up this steep | drowsy summer camp. The men 
— p to Git up there beside the als of honor are the hard and haggard fellows on the 
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ases of The fathers of Juan had learned this lesson | San Juan to get his finals cashed, all the American sol- 
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— ö rue white soldier had reached the top| tion. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


By Kate Greenleaf Loche. 


A Stiff-looking Parlor. 
R.A. LOS ANGELES, writes as follows: We 


have a parlor, 12x14, with three doors and two win- 
“ dows. We bave just had it repapered light green, 


and used gold molding; have purchased carpet to match, 
with large red roses. We have a black piano with dark 
green, thet is, a dark shade of olive green, scarf. A 
bamboo music stand, three mahogany chairs and a 
settee. All of these pieces are covered in the old-style 
red cloth, with green flowered stripes running through 
center. We thought with the new paper and carpet the 
old-style chairs would look rather stylish, as we had 
new Irish point curtains. But everything seems so stiff. 
Will you kindly inform me what kind of ornaments to 
use on piano? Would you get some small tables or a 
tabourette? If so, what kind of wood, and what shall I 
use on them? A growing plant? What kind of jar- 
diniere would you use, and what sort of rugs? I would 
also like to ask you about our dining-room. We have 
a sitting-room next the parlor, then a dining-room, this 
latter room being joined to the kitchen by folding doors. 
In the kitchen we have matting on the floor. Would you 
use linoleum, matting, or a large rug and matting edge 
on dining-room floor? What color must this be? The 
paper is a grayish blue, woodwork gray. We have a 
mahogany table and chiffonier and oak chairs. Will 
you also tell me how, and what color to drape the screen 
doors opening from sitting-room and hall into dining- 
room?“ 

I am sorry that you have used a gilt molding in your 
parlor, as it cheapens the look of a room very much, If 
you can afford to do so, change it, and have one corre- 
sponding with your woodwork put up. I am also afraid 
that the olive green of your piano cover does not match 
the shade of your light green walls and the carpet you 
bought to go with them. One strong bit of olive in a 
cold green room can throw cut the whole coloring. Here 
again it may only strengthen and deepen the other 
greens. Of course, I cannot tell this unless I know the 
exact shades. You will have to look at this critically 
and judge for yourself. Your room probably looks stiff 
to you because you have not brought it together by the 
use of wicker furniture. Your upholstered pieces will 
look much richer and more appropriate to the room if 
you introduce a few graceful pieces of lighter make, 
such as East Indian chairs. I know these are difficult to 
procure, and I often hesitate to recommend them on this 
account, but there is nothing in modern make which 
really imparts the same litt'e foreign air of lightness and 
comfort. Now get a pretty wicker tea table and, using 
an embroidered teacloth, set it with pretty cups and 
saucers, a bowl or vase of roses, etc., near the fireplace, 
or a window. You ask my advise about what to use for 
ornaments on your piano. I like rather a large jar at 
one end of an upright ple no. You can have a plant grow- 
ing in this or use it to hold branches of fruit blossoms 
or any handsome foliage plant. The Japanese arrange- 
ment of these things, that is, sticking in a few beautiful 
branches and letting them flare out, is very effective on 
a piano. A photograph or two in a little holder and a 
small, low Indian basket also look well for piano decora- 
tion. As for rugs, I should not think you would need 
them with your new carpet, unless you choose to throw 
one of black fur in front of your fireplace or doorway. 
You ask about covering for your dining-room floor. I 
never advise the use cf linoleum for artistic purposes, al- 
though its usefulness I cannot deny. It makes an excel- 
lent covering (when a quiet pattern) for a kitchen floor. 
I would use matting and a large rug for my dining-room. 
This rug should be old blue, some shades darker than 
your walls. The best way really is to cover the whole 
floor first with matting, very carefully and neatly laid, 
then over this stretch tighty your rug beneath the table 
socketting it at the corners. You can then remove it 
when you wish to sweep thoroughly. You could get a 
pretty and cheer/u! effect in here by curtaining your win- 
dows freshly with white muslin and straight scarfs of 
silk or denim in a cold green. Drab paint is not cheer- 
ful, but I think the green would make it look so. - You 
could make curtains for your doorway in this way: Use 
a handsome quality of denim in old blue, and em- 
broider it at intervals of one foot each way, with disks 
in heavy white rope-floss; from the center of each disk 
bang a white floss tassel, suspending it by a two-inch 

cord. One foot from the bottom of curtain put a row 
of these disks, setting them close together. The tassels 
hanging thus in line will form an artistic-looking fringe 
against the curtain. Hang one, or two, of these cur- 
tains, as the width of doorway seems to require. 


The Transformation of a House. 
G. P. M., Los Angeles, writes: “I see you help some 


must be done over. What color shall I paint it? I have white muslin curtains against 
$50 to spend for the two bedrooms, and I already have | of dark blue China crépe, figured 
one low, old-fashioned, light wood bed, with mattresses, | front edge of these crépe curtaing 
and a couch; als» two rather scratched light wood cords at intervals of six or eight a, 
chairs, and one rattan rocker. One of the floors is cov- | East Indian tassels and will form « 
ered with matting which is good, and there is a grayish | ing finish for your curia’ns. Your 
blue art square I could use. Everything else I must yellow walls, black paint and a 


buy. There is a bath between, so there is no need of T— 2 — 
washstan orgot hat I have for parlor some furniture . e — 
brown corduroy, just fitted to de 


bookshelves that stand upon legs a little way from the of cabal 
| tie them firmly at the back with 
floor. They are about five feet in length and have 6 ang cream Mad | brows 

‘Shelf at top. over them use straight scarfs of 


mat be done over. What color shail {paint | bave | white mualle curtain again 


I would, in the first place, do away entirely with the | these latter midway of the wi 
painted velvet bannerettes. Burn them up or give them | brown silk cords and tassels. 
to your maid to decorate her room with. Relegate the | large cover to come well over the sides. ot Yale 
pictures of ‘Good-night’ and ‘Good-morning’ to your You will find that white flowers wij 
bedroom, where you must recognize they would be most | well on your table. The furnishings Sia 
propriate. If your bead mat is Indian work suspend the beauty 
it from the corner of a bric-a-brac shelf as a curio, but — — — a 8 „ ot 
this tog 
do not use it under the lamp. Your stuffed birds would | use the top shelf as a buffet. Behind tau 
look well on the dining-room mantelpiece. Now you} niture and on a line with the top, Gian 1 
have cleared your parlor out pretty well, but have left] Samoan mat. One of those gras * 
a Brussels carpet of brown, yellow and blue, and a few] in soft yellows and browns. You william 
pieces of furniture. I would suggest that you do your finish your little buffet charmingly 
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RESIDNECE OF E. T. EARL, WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES. 


and dark blue, and your dining-room | your plates or silver, curtaining the tre nt 
oe . low and golden brown. strips of Madagascar matting, in stripes Gime 
with its yellow walls, in yel 
walls in both rooms. As it seems that you and yellow. I know you can find this Sam 
Have yellow 7 — — plain | for 1 bave a friend whose den is hung am 
have to paper the parlor, use ** bought it in Los Angeles. In the bedr 
strong yellow a little deeper in tone than the color on have the rug of grayish blue, paint your 
dining-room walls. Be very sure that this is a shade furniture white and use blue and white Gam 
of yellow which matches that in carpet. Paint the wood- tonne, or flowered cotton. Ruffle curtains @ 1 
work in both rooms black. Now you will find that you | windows, using white muslin sash cure 


other pcople who seem to know as little about how to fix 
their rooms as I do. I do want my husband to feel his | 
home is pretty and homelike. My house has a little hall | 
and on one side is the parior, with a square arch leading 
into the dining-room. On the other side of the hall are 
two bedrooms. I have, for the parlor, an old-fashioned 
marble-top center table, with rosewood legs; two oak 
rockers, a little divan like the table, two pretty colored 
pictures of ‘Good-night’ and ‘Good-morning,’ and an en- 
graving of ‘Good-by, Sweetheart; two stuffed water 
birds and a bead mat to set lamp on. I wish I had not 
bought my carpet, but I have. It is good Brussels, but 
is a kind of yellow ground, with figures of brown and 
blue. What color shall I get for the walls? I also have 
several paintings on velvet, hung as bannerettes. For 
my dining-room I have no carpet es yet. Would you ad- 
vise matting? I have a very plain table and four chairs 
in a sort of varnished pine. How could I rig up a side- 
board cheap? The walls in this room are tinted a right 


have a clean, pretty little parlor and doing the walls of | Make a white musiin-draped dressing table 4. 
these two rooms alike will give an effect of much more | box, such as I have often described. Um 
space than you had formerly. Make a table cover of a | Soft old e called 
dark shade of dull blue silk in the way I have often ad- YOUr accessories 

. chair with the flowered stuff. For the Gm 
vised, putting handsome tasce’s at the corners. This will „ou can buy a single bed, in iron, with mama 
cover the marble top of your table. Do not neglect to You have not told me the color of the Walaa 
use the layer of canton flannel under the silk. If you | cannot suggest a color scheme to you am 
have a few handsomely-bound books dispose them taste- keep the whole thing a fresh, pretty cree®, 
fully on this table and use your lamp here without a white iron bed with white dimity ru 


mat. Your lamp should have a fresh, p-ettily-made shade | Tuffled dimity curtains at window, you 
of yellow silk or créped paper. Be very sure that this | 2 . he ve 


yellow also barmontzes with the other. Put your rattan euality of matting 
rocker in the parler and ue one of the oak rockers in the | aoe Peay and de. the sehen — you 
bedroom. Buy two of those pretty straight-backed | to lay a rug or two, which would be a8 
chairs that may be had for $3 apiece and use in parlor.’ pense. A small Brussels rug of the cole 
You will then have the three pieces of wicker or rattan | walls would not cost much and would look W 
to offset the heavier furniture. Buy some good modern matting floor in front of dressing table. 
prints of fine old ntings and have them framed in in this room, covering it with denim and 
flat, dark wood. hung against your plain yellow and silk cushions on it, 
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Graphic Pen Pictures Fetched Fur a. Field 


rede be the latest phase 

civilization. A month ago the postoffice in 
of our Tottenham Court Road, was invaded 
, night and £350 worth of postal or- 
valuables 


prejudged, but 
showed a distinct application of 


il 


first bought compressed oxygen; 
access through the skylight, they 
supply 


of carburetted hydrogen, which, 
brilliance, still illuminates most of 
these gases through a suit- 
intense blue flame, yield- 
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FEASTER is dead at his home at 
Ses in Grant county. Although 55 years old, 
reren a railroad train, steamboat or steam 

2 He bad never heard a voice over the telephone, 
Bed never been further than nine miles away from 


father of a large family, but his children 
en the closest neighbors do not know 


afraid of human beings, and 
animals at the approach of strangers. 

small hut in the mountains, where 
the years of his life—[Parkersburg 


, in the shape of a large tree, 
place of George Allcorn, who was 
plar in the Brown county hills, four 
Nashville, Ind., in the year 1835. This 
in which the county was being settled, 
in the habit of assembling on one 
holding a “log-rolling’’—cutting all 
it into huge piles and burning it— 
clear the land. In one of these 
was handling a large poplar tree, when 
him, crushing his life out. There was 
within thirty miles, so the dead 
their own resources to bury him. 
and the two pieces hollowed out like 
remains were placed inside and the 
again. This improvised coffin was 
The wood happened to be 
sprang up at the head of the 
„ and today it is a 
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ane most characteristic sights of Rome, and 
ne little known to tourists, is now 
pertection— the violets at Hadrian's 
nde jong avenue one is conscious 
Saas of violets which permeates the air. At 
mee ever the whole length and breadth of the 
is Spread a perfumed carpet of this 
monotonous purple in hue, but 
the faintest red mauve, 

Say white, down to the richest 
Quickly scattered that it is im- 
™ aver stepping upon them. Besides this the 

in the loviiest way by the tiny 
Weerever is a cranny there will be one 
until one can think of no _ simile 
than a huge bouquet. Some idea can 
many violets there are when it is 
visitors at the villa at this time of 
from twenty-five to thirty daily, and 
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& controversy, quietly deposited his gold watch as a 
pledge that the bill should be paid as soon as he could 
send a messenger from his home. In getting into this 
scrape Mr. Clews is not singular. Other millionaires 
have had similar difficulties. There is a well-told story 
that John D. Rockefeller, happening to find his pockets 
empty, once permitted a stranger to pay his fare on 
the elevated road.—{New York Press. 


Found a Diamond in a Soda Cracker. 


ENSACOLA, Fia.—Mrs. M. W. Latham. wife of a 

Louisville and Nashville telegraph operator, found a 
smal] diamond a few days ago in a most singular man- 
ner. She was eating a soda cracker at a regular meal 
when the brilliant stone fell in the plate before her. 
At first she thought it fell from a ring she wore, but 
upon scrutiny this was found untrue and the diamond 
must have been buried in the cracker. The article of 
food had been purchased from a near-by grocery store 
and was being served from the original package, 80 
that it is evident the stone had been buried in the 
cracker, it having probably been dropped in the mix- 
ture before the baker assumed charge. The diamond 
was examined and found genuine. —I Atlanta Journal. 


Wall Paper of Clippings. 


APERING his walls with clippings is the newspa- 
per man’s idea of decoration, and has 
charm and interest. A wall covered with cartoons 
is also interesting, but merely slapped on with a dash 
of paste they are done for. They cannot be moved, and 
newspaper and artist folk are not conspicuous for 
“topographical fixity of center.” The sub-editor of a 
magazine, remarkable chiefly for its pretty poster cov- 
ers, fancied pasting a row of these across the white 
wall of her den. Each cover corner has its square of 
cardboard attached, which might rip away the paste in | 
moving, but would leave the cover intact.—[Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


Love and Science. 


‘¢] OVE laughs at locksmiths, obdurate parents and 

brothers when the science of electricty is applied,” 
says Frank M. Weaver, electrician for a local telephone 
company, who is spending his honeymoon here. Mr. 
Weaver's ingenuity won for him a wife, a sweet-faced 
young woman just 16 years of age. She was Miss Tot 
Kell, of Latrobe, and on account of her tender years 
her parents objected to her receiving the attentions of 
Weaver. Miss Kell was so closely watched that she 
could not talk to Weavér. This proved no obstacle to 
their love-making. At the back of the Kell residence 
there is a paling fence. Here one night Weaver put 
up a letter box. From the box a wire was strung to 
his room two blocks away. In the room a small in- 
candescent globe was attached to the wall. 

When a letter was dropped in the box a connection 
light gave signal that a message was in 
last letter received from Mies Kell stated 
parents threatened to send her to a convent. 

for the young man. The couple ar- 
for an elopement and they left Latrobe. 
e girl's brother learned of their intentions and fol- 
ed them to Irwin. They eluded him and went to 
benville, Ohio, and were married. 
. and Mrs. Weaver are now in Irwin, and in a 
days the bride will go home for parental forgive- 
ness. —IIrwin (Pa.) Dispatch Philadelphia North Amer- 
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A Tandem Cow Team in Paris. 


BEAUTIFUL 16-year-old girl, Laura Rienzo, who 
comes from Bahia, and is said to be the greatest 
heiréss in Brazil, has for the last three days been driv- 
ing through the fashionable thoroughfares two  fast- 
trotting cows harnessed tandem to a pretty cart. The 
animals are small, black and fiery, but obey the 


its own 


‘the neighborhood of $5,000,000 and will 


had freely quaffed the flowing bowl, the hitherto pre- 
vailing harmony was roughly and cruelly disturbed. 
The newly wedded couples were about to make their 
departure when the father-in-law stepped up to the 
two bridegrooms and informed them that his head was 
not clear enough at that moment to pronounce a suit- 
able opinion as to which of the two weddings was legal, 
so that they would have to leave the house and abide 
the decision of the law court, while the two newly 
married brides would meanwhi'e remain without their 
husbands under the paternal roof. Remonstrance 
proved of no avail—not even the tears of the brides, 
who averred that they would accept any decision and 
would leave the selection of the husband to their father 
if only he would let each of them depart, either with 
Gonerich or Franz.—{london Telegraph. : 


Slot Machines That Sell Railway Tickets. 


UTOMATIC machines for the delivery of railway 

tickets are a pominent feature of all railway stations 
in Berlin and the suburbs. Their employment is facil- 
itated by the fact that the zone tariff system is in force 
on the Stadt and Ring railways, which run through 
and around Berlin, and on the chief surburban lines. 
A ten pfennig (about two cents) ticket can be usel by 
a passenger for a third-class journey from any station 
on the Une to any up to the fifth staticn from the point 
of departure. 

For all stations after the fifth double fare is charged. 
Second-class single fares under the same conditions are 
fifteen and thirty pfennigs respectively. A fifteen 
pfennig ticket can also be obtained from the auto- 
matic machines; two “nickels” have to be put in the 
slot in that case, whereupon the machine delivers the 
ticket with a five-pfennig piece as change. This sys- 
tem saves the passenger much time and certainly saves 
the railway company at least one window at each ticket 
office. In all Berlin railway stations no one is allowed 
on the platform unless he is going by train or pur- 
chases a platform ticket. This ticket costs ten pfen- 
nigs, and is also supplied by automatic machines. It 
may be mentioned that by the sale of these platform 
tickets the State, which owns the railways, nets over 
half a million dollars a year. During 1900 thirty mil- 
lion tickets were supplied to the public by automatic 
machines at Berlin city and suburban stations. Few 
cases of fraad are heard of for the “nickel” is small 
and light, and it is difficult to find a substitute for it 
—([Chicago Tribune. 


A Forty-story Building. 


LANs are being drawn by Architect Koch for a 

forty-story building to be erected by John A. Butler. 
The building which will be located at the northeast 
corner of Third street and Grand avenue, will cost in 
surpass in 
beauty and size any sky-scraper in the city. The ma- 
terial will be iron and marble, it being Mr. Butler’s in- 
tention to secure beauty and substanfiality regardless 
of expense, which he asserts will be quite a secondary 
consideration. The floors will be of tile and mosaic 
work, and the walls will be handsomely frescoed. Work 
will begin without delay and it is expected the struc- 
ture will be completed in about three years. Since the 
news of the proposed structure became known, Mr. 
Butler has been besieged with applications of pros- 
pective tenants for space and when once the moving 
begins most of the other office blocks of the city will 
become vacant because of the rush for the Butler block. 
The first twenty stories of the proposed block will be 
devoted exclusively to offices, eight floors will be di- 
vided into apartments for families, while the top ten 
floors will be built for hotel purposes. A theater will 
occupy a Mezzanine floor suspended from the room and 
the whole structure will be topped off with a summeg 
garden—if the building is built.—[Milwaukee Sentinel. 


A Shower of Sparklers at Tiffany’s. 


reins perfectly. The police at first were puzzled to 
know whether or not the law would permit the driving 
of such animals. An inspector called upon Mies 
Rienzo at her residence, where he was assured that the 
trotting cows were perfectly gentle and had been 
trained in Rio Janeiro by order of Rienzo especially for 
his daughter’s amusement. The team reached France a 
week ago yesterday. The owner of the Nouveau Cirque 
offered 310.000 for the team, but the offer was declined. 
[Paris Correspondence Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
¢ 


Two Brothers Married to the Same Girl. 


A CURIOUS incident is reported from the town of 
Sandorsalva, in Hungary. Gonerich and his brother 
Franz were engaged to be married to two sisters, 
Katicza and Marie. The two couples were properly 
and legally united according to the requirements of the 
State before the registrar, and Gonerich proceeded 
proudly to church with his Katicza and Franz with his 
Marie. Whether, through the negligence of the sac- 
ristan, the nervousness of the bridal couples and their 
relatives, or the awkwardness or artfulness of the priest 
nobody can explain, but the fact remained that the 
benediction of the church was pronounced over the 
union of Gonerich and Marie and Franz was 


NEGRO in livery and silk hat stepped out of a 

hansom in front of Tiffany's Union square, one af- 
ternoon last week and told the driver to wait. When lie 
came out of the store a few minutes later he carried a 
red plush box under one arm and a flat package 
wrapped in tissue paper under the other. As 
he was about to re-enter the cab a man jostied him, 
sending the box flying out of his hand. A shower of 
sparkling stones rattled on the pavement. 

“Diamonds, diamonds!” some one yelled. 

Almost instantly the sidewalk was hidden under @ 
tangle of diving newsboys, hustling bargain hunters, 
swearing cabbies, all eagerly struggling for a handful 
or so of the sparklers. From time to time one of them 
would shoot out of the crowd and make for a se 
cuded doorway, where he would examine his treasute 
in safety. 

When it was all over less than half of the stones 
were strewn about the sidewalk. The negro. who had 
fallen, picked himself up and placed a either tray, 
which was the tissue paper package, in the hansom. 
Then he took off his silk hat, and sweeping most of 
the stones on the sidewalk into it, clapped it on his 
head, jumped in the hansom and drove to the Morton 
house. 

Policeman Hoffman found a few of the sparklers still 
on the sidewalk. He gathered them up and went into 
Tiffany's to make an investigation. They said in the 
store that the negro had called for a tray that had been 
left for repairing. The gems they knew nothing about. 
After a superficial examination of those the cop had, 
Tiffany's man said he was really undecided as to 
whether they were very poor rhinestones or rather 
good glass. “Gee!” said the cop. “I wonder what this 
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ins n Watch for Dinner. 
able of our well-known millionaires have a habit | 
pastel bill = aeing shout New York with only a few cents of | 
ion the 
other aas realm than Henry Clews. Not long 
atiress, and Mrs. Clews dined at a place where the 
ralis in ar was unknown, and where the rule 
cash down. Knowing that his good wife 
8 Sealy had sufficient money in her purse to defray | 
: a — ede whispered when the finger to his brother's legal wife. The words of the church 
ay te were brought: “My dear, will vou lend me declared that the respective couples were united before 
polisbes rue dinner? 1 forgot to bring any God by a bond that no man dare sever, and the mis- 
or covering ee.” But Mrs. Ciews, too, had forgotten to bring take was only discovered when they got into the sac- 
ou eee sat this delectable couple with | risty and paid the fees. The father of the two brides 
» additions Bees Mt home but not a cent for hotel tribute! The played the procrastinator. He is a man fond of good 
lor YR Setplamation to the waiter was not regarded as | living, and an excellent wedding breakfast was await- 
ook well er the consumption of the guests at home, so he de- 
the house understand. The, ing 
eh © fellow without discernment or tact, was | clared that they should all enjoy their meal feast first. 
| Whea, however, the feast” was over and ali | 
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sh Li Reviews by the Times Neri 
Fresh Literature. eviews by t imes Red 
piety: 
| tp the 
FICTION. as the literary editor of the Chicago Times-Herald. His | and all the hills that suround the lows — 
The Netherlands of collections of publications include Songs of the Lowly,” | took om a deep, quivering, unearthly Audit 
Long Ago. “In Unknown Seas,” and two novels which were pub- | This light was delicate, fluffy, „ Wo-. 
HE author of “King Solomon's Mines,” Allen lished in London, called “Constantine” and “A Fur we fragrant; you imagined that was cal 
Quartermain” and other marvelous tales, which the Brigand. violets of a hundred worlds had the Pos! 
public have found eytertaining, has written a more The time of this novel is that of the Mohammedan | Poured sea deep over the hills.” r 
serious and noble work than any of these. While the Massacre of four years ago, when the beautiful] The setting of the story in « 5 
new novel is not wanting in imagination, the theme has island of Greece was the center of undreamed-of atroci- dition and natural beauty has to 
the attraction of probability and moreover it will enlist ties and barbarisms. The boat which one day borrow Icarus wings. The tale prayer 
historic interest in the struggles of religious faith. 1 oo Piraeus to Crete bearing a — *. 
The setting of the novel is in the time of William, Christians caried John Curtis, 
the Silent, ana Philip II, who was called the Demon vard graduate. For the first time he then met Lieut. 
of the South.” FF 
While no ial historical figures are selected for tale. The young men formed radeship. 
exploitation, ‘the period which places the two men in of the succeeding adventures met the 2 ve 


the vista must be one of tragic significance and 
mystery. For William Prince of Orange, who is called 
the Washington of the Netherlands, was most in- 
tensely hated by Philip, and was unmoved by his flat- 
teries and deceptions. 

One has only to read of the death of Montigny, of 
Don John, of Escovedo, and Don Carlos, and of the im- 
prisonment of the Princess Eboli to see the mystery 
which surrounds Philip’s dark reign. 

The novel describes the time when the monarch 
willed that the highest as the lowest should bend under 
a red hot despotism, which in the end, gave Philip the 
execration of the world and the Escorial as a monument 
which has been called the capitol of the inquisition. 


Rider Haggard has written the history of a burgher tach pledged to the maid's rescue. 


family, its adventures and sorrows. Lysbeth, the hero- 
ine, baving unfortunately won the admiration of one 
of the supposed patricians of the inquisitions Juan-de- 
Montalvo succeeded in saving the life of a protestant 
woman by defending her against her accusors. Lys- 
beth also secured the safety of her lover, Dick von 
Goorl, by giving her hand to Montalavo. 

The sacrifice of her happiness having been accom- 
plished Montalavo made way with Lysbeth's fortune. 
An opportune arrest, however, and evidence of his big- 
amy sent Montalavo to prison and gave Lysbeth an 
amnesty from this adverse relation. In her hour of 
mortal need she was befriended by the woman whose 
life she had saved and found a retreat with this Martha 


in her hermitage. Later Lysbeth rewarded the devo-| | 


tion of her early lover by becoming his wife. 

Lysbeth's way led through ways of inclemency and 
despotism. When Montalavo was released from prison 
new perils awaited Lysbeth. Montalavo’s son had the 
father’s nature and became one of her factors and un- 
happiness. Dick von Goorl, her husband, came into the 
power of Montalavo, and as the inquisition was certain 
for him. Lysbeth, who had been exposed to the plague, 
went to his prison and in the supreme hour of their 
united desolation, embraced each other and hoped they 
might die together. 

There follow chapters in which the secret of the 
buried treasures of the Christians brings its guardians 
to their death. 

The two sons of Lysbeth, Adrian, the son of Mon- 
talavo, and Foy, the son of Dick von Goorl, were each 
ranged on opposite sides in the strife. They each loved 
the same maid, Elsie. This led to the abduction of the 
maid by Montalvo, who forced her into a mock mar- 
Triage with Adrian. 

The climax of this portion of the story is reached 
with the bursting of the great dyke, where the waters 
ran from the fertile marshes to the North Sea. This 
description is one of the most vivid and ominous chap- 
ters of a book in which the moods and throes of Nature 
are not forgotten in the shaping of destiny. 

Tragic events follow, but toward the close of Adrain’s 
career his mother’s nature dominates the young man’s 


village priest. When the Swedish lieutenant 
beautiful Cretan maid his gallantry did not forsake 
him. He bowed low and lifted her hand to his 


When the Turks came through the defile, led by a 
traitor, seeking the young Christian maid for 


The episodes which follow Panayota’s abduction by 
the Turks tell of the love of the two men who were 


The devout spirit of Panayota, the situa- 
tions in which she was placed, will remind the reader 
not so much of “another Helen” as of the Rebecca of 
“Ivanhoe” and the importunities of Brian-de-Bois Gil- 
bert, in Scott's romance. Panayota’s courage, her de- 
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[The Master Knot of Human jus 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston.] epee 
isiation 
A Theologic Protest. sovereign 
This story is an attack on the Pauline and powes 
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whi! 
which ha 
strate wh: 
standard 
Considering the distance of time, and aI — 
concerning the circumstances which ar ready to 
the teachings of the apostle, there sellae 
morbidity in the attraction which 5e e 
this author. | 
The invincible courage of St. Paul, the 


genius and his spirit of patience would 
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heart, making it heroic. He rescued his friends, and 
though loving Elsie resigned her to follow her heart 
and died in the arms of his mother. Martha, whom 
Lysbeth saved from the inquisition and whose oppor- 
tune appearance is one of the bigssings of her friends, 
is the means of rescue in a great emergency. It was 
she who stole through the shadows of the rushes under 
the enemy’s boat, which she scuttled in defense of her 
friends, and the buried treasure of the Christians. 

“Red Martin” and the Sword “Silence” in whose hilt 
were concealed the cipher keys and maps of the treas- 
ure is another Roland with the sword of Durandel. 

Rider Haggard states in his brief preface that he has 
striven to set before the people something of the life 
of famine, pestilence and the scaffold which is the 
period of the most fearful tyranny which the Western 
world has known. He thinks the present generation 
should more value its religious freedom and personal 
security, and give grateful remembrance to those who 
sacrificed their lives to win these advantages. The 
book-is dedicated to the memory of “one of the greatest 
and most noble hearted of beings whom the world has 
known: the immortal William, called the Silent, of 
Nassau.” 

This novel is among the most important contributions 
to recent fiction. The book is one of glowing interest 
and it cannot fail to win both literary and philosophic 
taste. The book has unity of design and is fortified by 
knowledge of the history, literature and atmosphere of 
the era. The novel is illustrated. * 

{Lysbeth. A Tale of the Dutch. By H. Rider Hag- 
gard. Longmans, Green 4 Co. New York, London, 
Bombay. Price, $1.50.] 


A Maid of Crete. 

Mr. Horton has undoubtedly had a favorable training 
for the writing of a Greek romance. At the University 
of Michigan he won special honors in Greek, and added 
to this he resided several years in Greece as the U. 8. 
Consul. In jourftalism Mr. Horton had been engaged 
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John Curtis, who was somewhat burdened with Harvard —— — — reached Ge — — 
Greek, had also a stock of Yankee caution, but he de- All around them was desolation and a WiiEE — 
cided not to delay a serious and colloquial study or] ound of human life. They found = Buae — 
the language. enough in the animal life and r — 1 
harem of their captain, Kostakes Effendi, the young 
men immediately joined the Cretan forces and went to 
her defense. 
4 
fa 
| . * N. 
quiry as to his sanity, however his vie “te 
q 4 with the spirit and teaching of the highest sta 
[To Nazareth or Tarsus. By the tion sboul< 
| * 4 . Price, $1.] islation an 
BIOGRAPHY. be seen, is 
Frederic Harrison Suprem 
— 
Frederic Harrison, who is visiting wh, 
* 9 best known to Americans as a critic of Samm 0 
= 2 ¥ writers. It will be remembered that he gam D. Hu 
est indorsement to Mr. Hewlett’s ‘Joh 
4 
* — 
the of 
ilosophy” which wa | on the 
es 0 im a of his past la 
ng the fact of the men of gi 
votion to the cross, and her faith in prayer, were her eelings at the expense of selfish an@ present 
weapons of defense against the Turk. ls to take character into account een a 
The bravery of the young Harvard man who twice in social changes, and always Senator 
returned to the rescue of the maid from abduction by meliorations were the product of & The work 
the Turks shows the author of this book a craftsman ..cujative beliefs. Instead of recogniailg to the 8 
in the holding of popular interest. There are pages | framework of society is based ultimately mee to ai 
which tell of the struggles of the Christians and the] ter, ne regards it us based ultimately u treasure: 
Mohammedans, and give glimpses into stirring episodes forgets that man is a complex phenomenal the pas 
of capture and release which have something of Hom- opinion and character are facts imemt-⁰f ork is enh: 
eric suggestion. The author has shown felicitous con- gether. The whole structure of Com ble of 
rol of coler in the landscape pictures. was founded on the belief that sotiety an— >t 
Phere was one song that tg ch ized by philosophy, and no count is [History of 
mne. the gread war hyma of Solamis, which which is formed by countless influences @ T. Sbuc! 
author says is “one of the songs that march down the ning. Comte hoped to 1 
years, fighting like a thousand men for liberty.” 2 now coe 
“I know thee by the lightning “Catholicism mina 
Of thy terrible swift brand, ich Comte was to be the soversig®= Middle E 
I know thee by the brightening ä ne 
When thy proud eyes sweep the land. imagined such explicit rule as that of @& The third « 
From the blood of the Greeks upspringing umanity. The diety of this cult was uae bas b 
Who died that we might be free, . — ee to meet 
| And the strength of thy strong youth bringing— questioned authority was to decide the age in 188; 
Hall. Liberty, hail to thee. should marry, the profession he should chem” wer i 3 
A sunset as seen from the sea is proof of Mr. Hor-| he might withdraw from labor. 4 calle 
ton’s keen appreciation of beauty. to be reverenced, beginning with the Fim from d 
“The sun stood on the tiptop of Salamis, saying tion of 1789, and in place of the n in comr 
good-night to the world. Athens was a pillar of purple | worthy poets, philosophers, inventors aa 4 
dust. .| should take their place. In place of thea immediate 
The an antitype was to be chosen, which Wm services, a 
— - represented by “a woman of thirty with® 
other arbitrary rules follow 
excitement induced by 6 legations. 
labors brought on acute mania. TE & compl 
| moral sentiment was apparent of affair 
of Comte’s. life, according to in 
he pays respect to the speculative yet 
| whose teachings Freda Aye 
Salamis. now came a greater wonder; not denying spirit, of the 
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fact that the first edition was translated apanese 
into J 
9 directed the military powers of Japan 
The present gester den of the Chinese for war. 
presen tion has a 
of the city of Peking and a — 1 of ea, Witton 242 
— se numerous descriptions of interest in this 
— © account of the visit to the tomb of Con- 
Gen. Wilson’s party took photographs 
Som ases around the tablet were leged 
wor one of the stan 
a page lacking interest. 
—.— Travels and Investigations in the Middle 
— — By James Harrison Wilson. D. Appleton & 
. Price, $1.75. For sa’e by C. C. Parker.] 
— — 


LINGUISTIC. 
Flaws in Construction. 

The author of this book has written three important 
manuals, “The Orthoepist,” a pronouncing manual; 
‘The Verbalist,” a manual devoted to the discussion of 
right and wrong use of words, and “The Mentor.” a 
book for the guidance of men and boys, who wish to 
appear to advantage in society of the better sort, and 
learn social observances. 

The author is evidently a close student of the struc- 
ture of language gnd able to analyze and see careful 
distinctions in the leading characteristics of the King’s 
English. This book will prove a service to the English 
language in giving examples of incorrect expression. 

[Some Ill-Used Words. By Harrison Grey Fiske. D. 
Appleton & Co. For sale by C. C. Parker.] 


Justin McCarthy in his contribution to the Independ- 
ent (April 4,) calls attention to a new novel by Miss 
Julia M. Crottie, “The Lost Land,” which he says the 
most influential critics call a remarkable novel. The 
manuscript was lost on two successive occasions when 
sent to a publisher. The novelist wrote out her novel 
three times. The authoress has chosen the time of the 


3 


‘ Stevenson 
Papyri,” published by the Egyptian Exploring Fund. 
The other contributions are of marked interest and 
represent the thought of numerous popular authors. 

The April American Illustrated Methodist Magazine 
continues “The History of Methodism.” Among the 
sketches of an interesting number are “Balzac's Fiftieth 
v.“ and The Council of Constance,” by Herbert 
B. Workman. 

With the issue of April 18, the Youth's Companion en- 
tered upon its seventy-fifth year. To celebrate this 


event, the Companion of that da e issued a double seven- 
ty-fifth birthday number, cuntaining contributions by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mary E. Wilkins and Sarah Barn- 
well Elliot. To further commemorate this anniversary, 
the publishers have issued a souvenir illustrating the 
growth of the nation since the Youth’s Companion was 
founded in 1827, by Nathanial Willis, who said “Our 
children are born to higher destinies than their fathers 
in a far-advanced period of the church and the world. 
Let their characters be formed for the scenes and duties 
of a brighter day.” 

F. G. Aflalos's “Australian Memories” is one of the im- 
portant contribut ons of the April number of Blackwood. 
One of the most stirring chronicles of this issue is the 
Rev. W. H. Fitchett’s “Tale of the Great Mutiny and 
the Tragedy of the Siege of Cawnpore.” “The Gift of 
the Mahatma,” by Horace G. Hutchinson, will interest 


students of the occult. 


PEOPLE AND THINGS LITERARY. 

The Macmillan Company announces Edward A. Ross's 
“Social Control.“ 

The Baker and Taylor Company announces First 
Years in Handicraft” by Walter J. Kenyon of the State 
Normal School, San Francisco. 

The translations from the Swedish of the novels of 
Miss Selena Lagerlof are having a large sale. The latest 
story announced by the Literary Outlook is From 3 
Swedish Homestead.” 

Miss Price, tale of Old Anjou. “The Heiress of the 
Forest,” is said to be meeting with popular success. 

DeiL«stry’s Western Magazire announces a new serial 
from the pen of the popular Minnesota novelist, W. F. 
McMillan, author of “Zelda,” and a number of works of 
fiction. 

The Bowen-Merrill Company calls attention to mis- 
representat ons that have been made concerning the last 
novel of Maurice Thompson. It is stated that various 
publishers secured some of Mr. Thompson's immature 
work of twenty years ago and advertised it as the 
author's latest fiction. They emphatically state that 
“Alice of Old Vincennes” was Mr. Thompson's latest 
novel. 

The Macmillan Company is soon to introduce to the 
public a new writer of fiction, Owen Johnson of New 
York, whose first novel, “Arrows of the Almighty,” is 
to appear under the auspices of that house in April, be- 
ing published simultaneously in New York and London. 
Mr. Johnson is the son of Robert Underwood 
associate editor of the Century. 


tory Told by Contemporaries.” 
“Making a Life,” by Rev. Cortland Myers, is indorsed _ 
by the Churchman as a book full of illustration and 
(The Baker & Taylor Company.) 


the attractive announcements of Houghton, Milian & 
Co. 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce “My Autobiogra- 
phy,“ by F. Max Müller, and “The Historical Novel,” by 
Brander Mathews. 

Among D. Appleton's spring publications are “Nature 
Books,” by F. Schuyler Mathews, and “Bird Life,” by 
Frank M. Chapman. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce among the new books 
Gessings “A Man With a Future,” Marnan’s “Daugh- 
ters of the Veldt,” Dowdon’s “Puritan and Anglican,” 
are on the list of this popular publishing house. 

George Barrie & announce a sumptuously-illuse- 
trated edition in the ch, of Honoré de Balzac’s “La 
Comédie Humaine,” which will contain about two hun- 
dred sketches. The etchings will be printed in forty-six 
volumes. The etchings will be printed on Japan paper. 
These publishers announce an authoritative memoir of 
Poe, which will give the true facts of the life of the 
man whom Tennyson considered the greatest American 


Among the new books of fiction of Herbert 8. Stone 
are “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” by W. H. Wil- 
kins. “Ezra Caine,” by Joseph W. Sharts, and Ru- 
phrosyne and Her Golden Bock.“ by Elisworth Lawson. 

Among Dodd, Mead & Co.'s spring announcements are 
included the first volume of George Saintsbury’s History 
of Criticism,’ Marie Corelli's “The Passing of the Great 
Queen,” Masters of Music,” by Anna Alice Chapin, and 
numerous other publications of popular interest. 

“The Life and Times of William Lowndes,” by Har- 
riet H. Ravenel, is said to be a good picture of society 
in North Carolina three generations ago. 

Owens Johnson's “Arrows of the Almighty” is one of 
the April publications of the Macmillans. The hero is 
an officer of the commissary department of Baltimore 
during the Civil War. 

The Macmillians announce for immediate publication 
“The Relation Between Politics and Moral Law,” by the 
late Chancellor Gustave Ruemelin of the University of 
Tubingen, Germany. 

Prof. Wells's Modern German Literature“ is among 
the recent important publications of Little, Brown & Co. 

Houghton, Miflin 4 Co., Boston, are to publish this 
spring M. Leon H. Vincent's “Brief Studies in French 
Society” and “Letters of the Seventeenth Century.” In 
“The French Academy” the author presents a faithful 
view of the founders of the academy. books are 
bibelots printed in old French style. 

W. W. Rockhill, who has practically succeeded Mr. 

r as American Minister to China, is the author of 


Conge 
“His Land of the Lamas,” which is said to be an add! 


tion to the Mterature of travel. 
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1 is 2 publication which not only comprehends | 
ne signal ecollections and accounts of important . 
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ation, jurisprudence and legislation. Juris- 
„le ex primary signification means the 
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in them @ in the elucidation of the prin- 
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dreams @ — uss of different countries. Par- NEW MAGAZINES. 
y Ellis concerned with the existing law 
which has been determined by 
of these laws represent that 
has a specific organization 
ince of the State. Jurispru- 
theology s which have been en- 
cy of tea not only of the laws 
Mal ung ust strive to demon-] Irish rebellion of ‘98 as the epoch of her theme. The 
rm lite wa t to the perfect| gloom of the hopeless struggle for national freedom 
theory u laws are defined by is said to hang over the story. Mr. McCarthy says that 
| lack of am to impose duties and] in his opinion it is the best Irish novel which has ap- 
want of ules peared for many years. 
Ounded may est progress umanity One of the most 1 
ems & tes of the sisterhood of States. . 
subject i community may not be jeopard-/ on “The Missions of California.” 7 
a The writer tells of the “The Oc W a Story of California,” by Frank Nor- 
ual choice of one, since that power] perennial mildness of the California climate. and writes e Octopus; a Story y —— 
— snarchy, which means the absence of | of the entrancement of the midnight of the old year in ris (Doubleday. Page & Co..) te sald to furnish the 
hardly esiel the missions. The illustrated vistas are of of a trilogy. Mr. Norris proposes to write a prose Epic 
by Louis How (Bowen-Merrill 
~~ a The Engineering News (April 4,) is a number of more Company.) is the subject of favorable mention by the 
than ordinary value. The supplement contains Herbert | Brooklyn Eagle. 
. ee — — — and Precise Levels] The Macmillan Company has just issued the third 
illustrated — a — —— volume of Prot. Albert Bushnell Hartes “American His- 
2 of “The Birmingham Tornado of March 25.” “The 
2 Water Supply of Paris” and several contributions con- 
— of tannsting to the interest of the 
his coum Grawings relating to — —— —— Silver, Burdett 4 Co. have published the boo 
— has ever been published. Charles G. D. Roberts, which include “The Heart of the 
— The current number of the Quiver has on its list of Ancient Wood,” “The Forge in the Forest,” “A Sister 
hard ie contributors the Rev. Hugh McMillan, Rev. W. Croswell of Evangeline,” and “By the Marshes of Minas.” Mr. 
| Doane, Rev. Herbert B. Freeman, and Elizabeth I. Roberte'n contributions to poetry have placed him among 
of we book also includes reminiscences Banks, who talks about the societies for the Protection | the front ranks of Canadian authors. 
erican Sees ploneers ‘of graphic interest. of Animals and makes a strong plea for “God's De- “Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,” by John Bur- 
rather i= fenseless Ones.” | roughs, and “Saints and Friendly Beasts,” by Miss 
* Harper's Bazar for April is devoted to bridal gowns | Abbie Farwell Brown, are on the memorandum list of 
„ the and silken toilettes, to house furnishing, and home- 
inslated keeping. This number calls attention to the present 
nde u fashion of needle-work garniture of ladies’ gowns. 
s sym ~ Cassell’s Magazine in the current number contains F. 
moral M. Holmes “Stories of Special Trains,” and Henry W. 
ym pathets Taunts’ “The Tideway Course.” “The Trains of the 
and Ghee eet beading exponents of the law. The World,” by A. Wallis Myers, is also one of the three 
| as the ae @ reverent memorial to the memory illustrated sketches. The stories include Rudyard Kip- 
RyS argue Stephen M. White. ling’s “Kim” and Max Pemberton’s “A Giant's Gate,” 
* rer one of the Ma the important serials of the number. 
gnizing GES weet the State and the collaboration is o The Magazine of Art contains a reproduction in col- 
ly upon ors of Mariénne Stokes “St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
on obe Spinning Wool for the Poor.” Alice Meynell writes of the 
nenon, w life and artistic success of Mrs. Adrain Stokes. William 
cably aim portraits. The print and] White in an illustrated article tells of “A National | 
ten See af the publication refiect great credit on the] Tribute to Prof. Ruskin.” “Decorative Art in Belgium,” 
can be peblisbers by Octave Mans and “Decorative Work at the New Sta- 
ade of and Bar of California. By Os- tion of the Paris-Lyons Railway,” by Helen Trantz, are 
„ of soll Dr Company. Los] among the contributions of the number which exhibit - 
augurate § fine illustrations. author 
n whieb 1 —— - “Old World Themes,” by Henry F. Keenan in the 
1s Christ BISTORY. current Literary Efa, is an important contribution. 
ign. Nes a The author tells how the cultivated people of Poland 
r — esteem the genius of her children of light. The whole 
this hig? of life in the] Polish nation joined in a “Sienkiewicz Jubilee.” The 
to be siderably enlarged in] polish nation demonstrated their faith in characteristic 
humasity. first edition was | ceremonials, that battalions cannot destroy nationality 
age whet was required by e heritage of genius represents the glory 
-hooee 1 Japan. The The castle which the Polish people pre- 
* c Ctlled attention to the changes which might wien is on a vast plateau. The splendor 
French in Asia. Gen. Wilson was in pf the mansion represented the gifts of 
ts the of the department of Matanzas and The day was inaugurated with a mass in 
and the Boxer troubles began in China. and a chorus of 260 voices sang music 
viren the jubilee. The Archbishop of Wassaw 
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It was decided to call a meeting of the directors of the | pass. These gentlemen seem to be im gam 

Silk Association to confer with the directors of the live and responsible men. Th | 

Chamber cf Commerce for the puryose of taking some ac- | Successful experience in the business i am 

tion toward accepting the offer of Mr. Magid. A 29 of their own State. This would be a gram b 


Power Plant for Riverside. 


RTICLES of incorporation have been filed of the 


Riverside Power Confpany. The life of the corpora- 
tion is fixel at fifty years and the number of di- 
rectors at five, namely, C. W. Rogers, J. H. Barbour, of 
Los Angeles; I. D. Rogers of San Diego, and Myron Al- 


ing will probably be held in a few days. Prospector and mine owners of this part Of ths 
“It was reporied that a large number of mulberry trees and, beyond a question, a great succers ann 
were being set out throughout the county. An estimate , seatiemen who engage in the enterprigs, 


guire and W. D. Clements of Riverside. The amount of | of the recent plantings placed the number of trees at I passed over the mountain sou h cf 
the capital stock of the incorporation is $250,000, and about twenty thousand. It was stated that there is a luto the valley of the Amargoso, where (> rig Sense 
the number of shares 2500, of a par value of $100 each. good market for the mulberry leaves and that money can name and the Mohave River form a 2 dona 
The amount actually subscribed is $500; §100 by each | be made by growing the trees: Mrs. T. J. Swayne of | the sands of the desert, forming the heagim portan 
of the directors named above. Paradise Valley reported that she had been forced to Death Valley. The Amargcso mine 1 pew af 
ees feed some of ger silk worms to the chickens on account well as the mill, was shut down by the Gumus isen 1 
Manufacturing at Santa Ana. of her inability to secure sufficient leaves. It was de- — tu — a — a — s left tha 

id e story e down. 

Sante Ana Valley, the Orange Voumty Ana is not “Mrs. T. J. Swayne offered to teach anyone interested | 2° doubt. like the mine, would be spotten — 
While, as has already been stated, Santa —— in silk culture the art of ng and to give any in rich rock and placer ground was found, bet patient 
now a manufacturing city, yet there are sev mn formation regarding the industry which she bas learned gut. South of Coyote Wells, twenty-one tively | 


portant industries here which form a nucleus which in 
a few years promises to reach an important coltection 2 — would was made, caw 
roducing institutions. An immense cannery is loca , association or ande 

— which in the heavy fruit season employs as high Mrs. Swayne is perhaps the best informed person in the ee 8 — I os 
as 400 people. There is a well-equipped foundry, numer- — on silk culture, with the exception of Mrs. — an he N “tn 

ous machine shops, two pianing mills, two lumber yards, ams. Mrs. Swayne said that reels are not as ex 0 palmy 
and, in fact, nearly everything along the line of build- 
ing manufacture needed by our home people. The in- 
ducements which Santa Ana offers to manufacturers are 
not excelled in the State. No city has more complete 
tran p riation facilities, it \¢ing om both the great trans- 
continental lines of railroad, with an additional spur to 
Newport Beach, where connection with ocean shipping 


is obtained. Aside from this, every important point in 5 
Southern California is easily reached by direct lines of OL. EWING, president of the Southwest Miners’ As- 


railroad. The immense quantities of crude oil now be- 
trip through the northern portion of San Bernardino 


ing produced by Orange county wells solves the question 
of cheap fuel, and the electric power system wired / county, Cal., and Lincoln county, Nev. To a representa- 


throughout tae city, whose current is generated eichty- tive of the Los Angeles Mining Review, Col. Ewing gave 
five miles away on a perpetual mountain stream in the] the following account of his trip, which contains much 
San Bernardino Mountains, furnishes an ideal driving] that is important to those interested in the development 
force for all kinds of machinery.” of that portion of this southwestern mining region, is 
eee now being brought so prominently before the public 

through the contemplated building of the Los Angeles- 
Salt Lake Railway, as also through the possible exten- 
sion of the Oregon Short Line road to this city, and the 
extending northward of the Califo-n'a and East ru Rall- 
way from Manvel to the present terminus of the latter 
road. Following is, in substance, what Col. Ewing said: 
“Of the work on the latter road (California and Rast- 
ern,) which is now being graded down the cafion via 
Vanderbilt and over to the valley below, but little can 
be said that is encouraging. It looks more like a biuff 
by somebody as against the Clark proposed system than 
a rapid improvement to develop a great mining district 
or bring early relief to those engaged in mining in and 
around Sandy. The work is progressing at the rate of a 
lifetime job. If some energetic man had hold of it the 


$5, she said. Those made of steel cost about $100, 
the wooden ones suit the purpose just as well. 
e Te was taken to the first Wednesday 


Water on the Desert. 


RTESIAN water is doing wonders for the desert sec- 

tion about Indio. The Southern Pacific Company re- 
cently sent down a twelve-inch rotary drill 360 feet in 
the desert sand in forty-eight hours. The San Diego 
Union says: 

“Two to six-inch wells are flowing from three to 
twenty-five inches of water. One hundred and ninety 
acres of cantaloupes have been contracted for this sea- 
son. It is estimated that this will furnish a baggage 
car a day for twenty-five days, 360 crates being packed 
in a car. The season will begin June 15, and last until 

August 1. Fruit and vegetables of all kinds are phenom- 
enally early. All the grapes will be gone hy July. All 


epring up in the valley, aff 

gating hundreds of acres of 

water, in all cases, comes out 

but when cooled is splend 

these places there are prosperous 

ing is carried on. Hundreds cf acre; of alae 
ery 


wine is manufactured that just suits the i 
Piute Indian who is employed generally on iim 


kinds of vegetables are now being shipped to Los An- road to the State line could be built in about four 

geles markets, and have been for several weeks. Of one months; as at present, it will take four years. I — — ö — — — 
crate of cabbage, weighing 161 pounds, the lightest head] ein the Vanderbilt district about the ame amount of — 2 2 — 1 — * 
weighed seven pounds. energy in opening the mines or in working them is dis- able, owing to the — o all Methods 
A few years ago the idea that one would ever see & | played as in building the railroad. Those owning the line of feed and vegetables of every Som is to s 


steamship running on the Colorado Desert would have 
appeared absurd, yet this development will soon be real- 
ized. The San Diego Union says: 
“Driving of piles for the headgate of the Imperial 
canal, six miles below Yuma, was begun last Monday, 
says the Yuma Sun. Between two big dams in the canal 
and near the river, an immense pool was dug with the 
company's hydraulic dredger, the water pumped out, and 
there the gate will be put in. When completed, the 
Colorado will be turned into the canal to the full ca- 
pacity of the big waterway, and will run without 
hindrance to Cameron Lake, a distance of sixty miles. 
Since Thursday, the 2ist inst., a part'al head has been 
running in the canal for a distance of twelve miles, be- 
ing admitted by means of a slough which parallels the 
canal for a mile or co near its heading at the river. 


“A gasoline launch is now being built for use on the upon t 
canal. The hull, forty feet in length, with nine-foot not that 
beam, has already been constructed, and the machinery —— 1 Still 3 — 


is on the road from the manufacturers. A large boat, to 
ply on the river, is also contemplated. The facilities 


4 


thus afforded for carrying {freight will be of inestimable 

benefit, as well in the carrying of produce to the market 8 Ra ge — — ag ge so much work is being 

or railroad and supplies to the ranchers of the section road had not been shatt 3 
“ watered by the canal, as in the transportation of supplies “The district is one for on work. 


by the company for its own „ whi mammoth — 
— —— . day will be a great producer. In this district there 
by 
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Silk Culture in San Diego County. : most promising. There is st ll 


— another 

Ten San Diego are still making an earnest the rapid development of the district. 
effort to cstablish silk culture on a commercial scale. | some of the very best property have been 

The San Diego Union has the following in regard to re- to give options or bonds on their property to men who 
cent development: had no idea 
“At a meeting of the San Diego Silk Culture Associa-| holding them 

tion in the Chamber of Commerce rooms yesterday after- — 
noon, the offer of Louis B. Magid of Milford, Mass., to 
locate a spun silk mill in San Diego was discussed at 
some length. It was the unanimous opinion that the 
offer shou!d by all means be accepted, not only because 
such a mill would furnish employment for several hun- 


to 

dred persons, but aleo on account of the impetus it would few days he should forfeit all claims under the 
give to the silk industry in this section. Nothing that By some such system this retarding of develop- 
could be done would arouse more interest in the cul- of valuable property by those who only prey on 
ture, some thought, and the opportunity should not be] others would be stopped; the district would be more 
passed by. The advantages of such a mill were pointed | rapidly developed were it not for these long, inactive op- 
out and the fact that waste silk is admitted free of duty | tions, 

was used as an argument of the undoubted success of| one hears much talk in and around Sandy and 


such an enterprise. Goode Springs of the building of smelters. If everybody 
“It was the opinion that the merchants and people of | that is credited with doing so should build 
San Diego in general did not realize the importance of | there would be a smelter for every mine and 
the offer, and that if a better knowledge were had of it] run them with. 
no time would be lost in taking action. The mill would “I think the Dokes of St. Louis, Mo., will build a 
an excellent market for cocoons, it was shown. I large smelting and refining plant near the State line 
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part of the country, the water is warm. Life and 
“A wrong impression of that section 7NAN 
people generally believing that nothing ] 
Southern Nevada, but lizards, horned ta — 
snakes; that Death Valley is absolutely « * — 
all things that go down there. On the Galle — 
are in the surrounding mountains, farms a quoted a 
great value. Take, for instance, the we 
Amargoso Valley, near the borax works of Fig t api 
the ‘borax king,’ now owned by the Fuels —— 
pany; the Pahrump ranch of the valley aa a 
White's ranch, six miles to the north: he — 
Wilson's ranch, and others. At each of then — . 
springs of water ow from the side of tis tery of 
say is th 
bave nev 
= deathbed 
use 
This is 
physician 
| Te it too litt 
peaches. pears and app! of ¥ @ conclus 
E b pears and apples; acres tre fore he is 
them for some tenderfoot to come along and buy at big | in the Surrounding country. The yield I grew one, 
prices. The old workings are in a dilapidated state of r large. re th 
decay, the timbers and ladders rotting, the machinery| Should the Salt Lake road pass thru Der! 
rusting, and altogether they are man-traps. In the dis- a the sink of the Mohave River, the Ramm Be banks 
trict there are some very promising properties, new as Valley, where the nitrate beds are, up the Siministra 
well as old, but they will have to pass into new hands Pahrump valleys, and on to the Vegas, ü a the ma: 
before anything but ‘coyote’ diggings can be expected. great mining country. In that district iy @ eewhe 
Some of these mines have yielded large amounts of copper ores predominate. And these are Wim gr Month 
money in the past. With the greatly improved method df men want, as they make tonnage. Resting be taken w 
treatment of the class of ores found here, these prop- | ‘Tict will produce hundreds of tons dally, “Gather 
erties could be made very profitable. It is unfortunate mountains one can see the Panamint rangem forated sea 
that nearly all of the promising property of the district Telescope Peak being the highest point. Tal pan, a foo 
is in the hands of men who will not go ahead with the is covered with deep snow at this time. large ones. 
work or sell to those who would work the mines at a have the great timber mountains, Charte of strong 
fair price. On up the line of the proposed extension ol like the Panamint Mountains, it is covered Grink, as hb 
On this mountain there is a great growth @ im addition 
cedar that will furnish the railroads with Gi of olleloth 
with timber and the smelters with a mack intosh 
charcoal for years, thus chéapening ma “Get ever 
tion of ores very much. and see tha 
“When these roads are built, or when Gy “Remove a 
manent move on in that direction, this WiE@ r and pla 
the most prominent countries in the great Wm over the 
eee tub in whic 
A Pomona Foundry. de can bea 
in 
come a manufacturing town, on a e Jetix 
Pomona Times has the following in 
iron enterprise there: n pan and 
“The new manufacturing plant and fousay “Put on t 
moved here from Azusa and now located @ ront, coveri 
street, is a surprise to all who have seen @ bm the ba, 
the works. The buildings are now neatly hest and sh 
and cover a space of 70x120 feet. At theae Wet your 
erected a cupola or furnace with a capacity @ ead turban- 
of iron at each casting. It will require aaa mad. Give | 
possibly two for each charge, so that the her t. 
foundry will be seen to be very great, ae if, The ba 
about this section, which has heretofore besia™ n who 
Angeles, should be held here to encourag® Ve an assi: 
prise. Next to the furnace is the id bead: 
blacksmith shops. The shops are for dot dria) 
smithing only and will be supplied with Gimme’ “Xe durir 
forges, cranes, trip-hammers and other water to 
first-class shop. Next to that is the mae lent can ~ 
a large thirty-foot lathe and three mal bout, as the 
four drills, from a jumbo down. 4 ame is conti 
work, power punch and shears, three bolt “Your assis 
| a number of others. Forward of that is ® ater bottles, 
where are band saws, jig saws, buss saws ae l of the | 
pliances for wood working. About ten patient b. 
the regular list first, which it is hoped wi 
to thirty in time,” r 
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CARE OF THE BODY. 


GGESTIONS FOR ACQUIR- 
ESERVING HEALTH. 


Compiled for The Times. : 


SU 
vALUA 
i AND PR 


Times 
snes two years’ experience, declares his entire con- 


be cured by the X-rays. This 


a malignant form of cancer of the skin 
result of a wild cat bite years ago. Many 
him, but it grew steadily worse. Three 
| Béifridge bezan treating him with the X- 
every sign of the disease is gone. The 
lead mask over the face of the patient, 
cancer exposed to the mysterious ray. 
the story.” 


* 


Sam article published in the Philadelphia Press, Dr. 


— . Andrews of that city, who is said to have 


over f ur thc usard post-mortem es aminations, 
sad to have seen at least balf as many human beings 
de, discusses the question of the fear of death. He is 
es saying that he never yet saw a case in which 
wes any notable fear of death, as the critical mo- 
In concluding his remarks, Dr. 


i 


andrews raid: 

one great unsolved problem, te’ore which science 
fer has stool disarmed, is the se get and the mys- 
iey af the Origin of life. Side by side with it I may | 
gy ts the mystery of death. I have never seen, and I 
cose gever heard of any authentic evidence from the 
et anyone, which could be accepted as scien- 
ie proof of the existence of a lite beyond.” 

wae is all very well. We cannot, perhaps, expect 

to give us a certainty of immortality, but is 
Stes little to expect that they shall be able to furnish 
semeusive proof whether a person is alive or dead be- 
tre be is buried’ 


Bath. 
am hot-air bath has become deservedly popular ot 
sag @ remedial measure. The fact is becoming 

more recognized that one of the most sensible 

c eliminating poisonous matter from the sys- 
Sas to Sweat it out through the pores. The idea is not 
Saw one, but has been propo ed for thou-ands of years. 
Ries the discovery of America, the native Indians’ 
me periodical use of their sweat-houses, located near 
et rivers. Recently, s mple appliances for the 
non of such baths at home have been placed 
mae market, and may te procured at the drug stores, | 
ee at a moderate price. A writer in the Led- 
mmonthiy describes as follows how such a bath may 
maken without any special apparatus: 

"Gather together a wooden chair with a cane or per- 
met seat. four blankets, an alcohol lamp, small tin 
ma a foot tub or deep basin, a small towel and two 
ip ones, a good supply of hot and cold water, a paper 
brand something hot for your patient to 
e lemonade, saffron tea, hot water, etc. If 
rde e things, you can procure a large piece 
nee the cover of the kitchen table) or a 
Mackintosh, it will be an advantage. | 

"Get every one of these things placed to your hand 
aed see that your lamp is full before you begin. 
"Remove all the patient’s clothing. Pin a blanket around 
be and place her in the chair, allowing the blanket to 
Ril over the back of the chair. Put her feet in the small 
tb ia Which you have about a foot of water as hot as 
ie can bear it. 

"Now pin the dilcloth round the chair and up over the 
it come well to the ground and reaching 
it will. Light your lamp, put it in the 
place it under the chair! | 
other three blankets, the first one in 
the foot tub and knees, the second one | 
mem the back to meet this, and the third one over the 
et and shoulders round outside the back of the chair. 

"Wet your small towel in cold water and put it on the 


: 


a8 ateistant, for you require to keep changing the 
Bead-towel quite often, assisting the patient with 
us (three or four glasses of which she ought 
during a bath.) and every few moments adding 
Mt water to the foot bath to keep it just as hot as the 
dear, and also to keep moving the lamp 
Meat, as there is danger of scorching the skin if the 
me is continually directed on one spot. 

Want can fill and put in the bed two hot 
bottles, one the feet and one to place at the 
@ the back. Also arrange the bed so as to have 
patient blankets. Let her accomplish this, 


as soon as she can, so as to have the bed thoroughly 
* the patient returns to it. 
“Twenty or thirty minutes is usually long enough to 
keep a patient in this bath, and time than 
gets at all exhausted. 
“When ready to leave the bath, remove the lamp and 
begin drying at the face and neck, then arms, chess and 
back and so on down, taking care to expose the surface 
as little as possible, and rubbing -vigorously. During 
this drying process it is an advantage to have two peo- 
ple. When you have got as far as the waist dry, put 
e one and gown, and pin a blanket around 
shoulders. When all dry, get her into bed as soon 
von — — her rest, taking care that she is well 
pw extra covers, and removing these 
degrees as she cools off.” 1 
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HOOPING cough is a troublesome affliction, to 
which young children are very liable. One compli- 
cation of whooping cough is pneumonia, and it is this 
which makes the disease so dangerous in infants. This 
complication occurs most frequently during the winter 
months; while in summer diarrhoea is the more serious 
complication, A writer in Harper's Bazar says: 

“It is doubtful if medicine is of much value in whoop- 
ing cough. There are one or two drugs which are occa- 
sionally given to control the spasm when it is unusually 
severe, but they must be given only under the direction 
of the physician. As a rule, expectorants and medicine 
do more harm than good; they upset the stomach, es- 
pecially that of an infant, and the stomach, above all, 
should be kept in good condition, as it is upon the 
strength derived from its nourishment that the baby has 
to rely to carry it through the siege. The thing which 
bas becn found to give the most te lef in whooping cough 
is the inhalation of plain or medicated steam; this can 
be accomplished by an ordina’y inhaler or a kett'e which 
is kept boiling in the room at certain intervals, the 
child thus inhaling the moisture-laden air. A piece of 
absorbent cotton or sponge may be placed in the spout 
of the kettle, on which has been placed the medication; 
the steam passing through the cotton or sponge per- 
meates the room with medicated vapor. Creosote and 
cresoline are considered the best substances to use for 
this purpose, a solution of either placed in a dish and 
vaporized over an alcohol lamp making a good substi- 
tute for the croup kettle; cloths wring out in one of 
— oe and hung up in the room are often 

pful.” a 


Science of Diet. 


CCORDING to the London Mal. of the 1,160,000 per- 
sons born in England in a year, one-fourth die before 
their fifth birthday, one-half reach the age of 50, and 
barely a quarter live the natural span of the three-score 
and ten. Thus, three out of four people in one of the 


_ healthiest countries of the world die before their time. 


Moralizing upon this abnormal condition of affairs, the 
Mail makes the following sensible remarks on the sub- 
ject of diet: 

“This is a very remarkable state of things for the 
twentieth century. And it is more remarkable when we 
consider that much of this extraordinary shortening of 
life is due to the food we eat. 

“Some time, no doubt, we will have a real science of 
diet. When that day comes life will probably be pro- 
longed to 150 or 200 years, and centenarians will think 
nothing of playing polo, breaking a cycle record, or per- 
forming on the tight-rope or in the prize ring. 

There is absolutely no physiological reason why peo- 
ple who escape disease and accident should die at all. 
Those who gradually wear out and die of old age suc- 
cumb to a long course of food which was not exactly 
what their body required. Comparison of the human 
body with any machine serves to prove this statement. 
Both the body and a saw, for example, wear out by their 
daily work. No art can replace the particles removed 
from the saw, and 80 a time arrives when it is completely 
worn out. But in the body, the moment a particle of 
brain, nerve or muscle is worn out, it is replaced by a 
perfectly new particle. As a rule, this new particle is 
exactly similar to and quite as good as the old one. If 
this were so in every case, then our bodies would be im- 
mortal. But it is not so in every case. Now and again 
a defective brick replaces a sound one in the human edi- 
fice till, at length, so many defective bricks are inter- 
calated that the whole ed fice collapses. 

“But the bricks are made of material derived from the 
food we put into our stomachs.” 

“Hard water, for instance, has in it precisely those ele- 
ments which most of all bring about death from old age. 
If a bottle be filled with London water, in a few days it 
will have bec«me almost opaque from a dirty white coat- 
ing over the, inside. The coating is composed of lime 
salts—carbonate and sulphate of calcium. Now, what 
mostly causes death in old people is the deposit of these 
very lime salts in the walls of their arteries and veins. 
A healthy blood vessel is very elastic and allows the 
blood to flow freely through it. But in old age the ves- 
sels become hard and unyielding, their bore is dimin- 
ished, and the blood stream is lessened. This results 


from the presence in their walls of lime, and the con- 


sequence is that neither brain nor muscles, liver nor 
lungs, receive sufficient nourishment, and life goes out 
like the light of a lamp w:thout oil. 

“The calcification of the arteries occurs very slowly, 
for the blood has the power of absorbing the pure water 
only and rejecting the lime. But now and again it lets 
a small quantity in by accident, and a gradual accumu- 
lation occurs in all the tissues cf the body. 

“Any kind of food that throws too much work on the 
bodily organs must necessarily shorten life. 

“Among meats and vegetables there are many things 
which shorten peoples’ days upon earth. Roast pork, 
for instance, throws an enoiMcus amount of labor on the 
stomach and panercas. So do rat duck, salmon, mack- 
erel, and other things. The stomach gets its extra en- 
ergy from the brain, and it also draws on the blood for 
digestive material, This overdrayght must be supplied 


| 


from food, or otherwise the rest of the body will have 
to go short. But unless a man is very healthy he can- 
not eseimi'ate enough of food to make good the increased 
loss. In most people, therefore, these indigestible foods 
inevitably shorten life. 

“Many city people make their lunch off some bread 
and cheese and beer. Most of them would undoubtedly 
live longer if they took more suitable food. Cheese is 
But the digestive organs have 


gases. 
course, excess of any kind of stimulant hurries us 


grave. Beef tea, for example, increases tho 
pace of lite and overindulgence in it would cause the 
body to wear itself out quickly. The same holds good 


“The question 
shortens life most is not yet solved. 
makes the blood vessels hard and stony, deposits tar- 
on the teeth and makes them fall out. It increases 
fat of the body, and tends to cause fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart, liver and brain. 

“But meat gives gout. Possibly it is the cause of rheu- 
It produces trichinosis, tapeworm disease, 


And it is certainly a fact that the Jewish people, who 
remove all blood {rom their meat, are ly free 
from these two dizeases.” 
A Mother's Influence. 2K 

T Is a kind provision of nature that the mother may 
| exercise such a control over her child's organization 
that her forethought can shield it to a large extent from 
the effect of its father’s physical defects, as well as from 
her own. Writing on this subject in the Woman's Home 
Companion, Florence Hull Winterbu n says: 

“A mother should therefore keep her own feelings in 
such a healthful condition that their strength shall not 
degenerate. She should cultivate hope and aspiration, 
couraze and che:r‘u ness; avolding those feverish ambi- 
tions and afixieties which waste nerve substance rapidly. 
Steady and cheer‘ul application to duty, the practice of 
temperance, kindliness and generosity are the bright 
flame in the mother-soul which shall give heat and light © 
to the better nature of her unborn child. Should she 
not attach herself to what is beautiful and good when 
the beliefs and wishes of a single day in her life may 
echo down the ages? This is simply an imperative duty 
that she owes to herself, to her child and to society. 
Some day, let us hope, the world will understand this 
matter, and then mothers will realize the premature duty 
they owe to their unborn children, for whose chances in 
life they are responsible.“ 


te 


Sleep and Nourishment for Children. 2 


WHITER in the Ledger Monthly has the following 
to say on this subject: 
“Little children need plenty of sleep. They should re- 
tire early, not later than 8 o'clock, and should not be 
disturbed in the morning, but left to waken naturally. 
The noon nap should be continued until the child is at 
least 5 ycars of age. Even if the child does not sleep, 
the quiet rest is beneficial, and for a nervous, restless 
child, is necessary. 

“After the rest, nour:‘shment is needed, so this is the 
best time for the afternoon lunch. The lunch should be 
light, not to interfere with the evening meal. Bread and 
milk, or bread and jam, or fruit are the best to give. 

“Plenty of plain nourishing food is absolutely neces- 
sary for growing children. The lunch between breakfast 
and noon, as well as the one between noon and dinner 
should never be neglected. 

“It is best to have the children’s dinner not later than 
5:30. If it can be managed, a noon dinner is much bet- 
ter. Where children are permitted to dine with the 
family, they should be taught not to expect everything 
that is on the table. It is poor juigment to deprive the 
older members of the family of certain dishes, because 
they are not wholesome for the children. Rich sauces, 
vakes and pickles, salads, and all made dishes should 
never be given to children; plain cake, plain desserts, 
good pure candy and chocolate in moderation will do no 
harm. Fruit is always good, but be sure it is perfect 
and ripe; green and over-rip2 fruits are - 


Unleavened Bread. 
RITING in the Phrenological Magazine, Dr. E. P. 
Miller takes strong ground against the use of leav- 
ened or fermented bread. In the course of his article he 
says: 

“The use of yeast as a ferment in making bread con- 
verts nearly one-quarter of the sugar and a portion of 
the starch into alcohol and carbon dioxide gas, and 
putrifies nearly 4 per cent. of the protein into sub- 
stances that are not used by the digestive organs to sup- 
ply nutriment to the tissue of the body. The gas that 
is produced diffuses itself through the dough and makes 
the brea’ liebt, and porous, but adds nothing to its 
sweet: Mor to th nutrition of the body. But 
what b ....cs of the gus alcohol and the yeast 
gerins after the bread is made light by their use? In 
baking the bread the heat of the oven expels the gas 
and alcohol from the bread loaf, and the high tempera- 
ture kills the yeast germs, but their dead carcasses are 
taken into the blood, where they furnish a seed-bed for 
the generation or breeding of nearly all forms of dis- 
eases that ruin health and destroy life. 

“Fermentation is a rotting process from beginning to 
end, and if not interfered with, terminates in putrefac- 
tion. The odor from the yeast, and the dough impreg- 
nated with it, is disgusting to the nostrils of a natural 
healthy person.” 

It is perfectly true that in the fermenting of bread a 
percentage of alcohol is generated, and it has frequently 
been claimed that the use of such bread in youth leads 
to a taste for alcoholic beverages. If this is so, the 
W.C.T.U. should begin to agitate against the use of fer- 
mented bread, 


— | 
| 
| | 
| | 
— —— — | such hard work extracting this nutriment that it is 
* had tong doubtful whether there is not a loss in the transaction. 
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INSECT IDIOSYNCRASIES. 
WONDERFUL STORIES OF THE BUTTERFLY— 
MOURNING CLOAK AND THE PHYLLOXERA. 


By a Stecial Contributor. 


HE insect world is in many parts a true realm of 
topsy-turvy. That is to say, if insects were human be- 
ings, very many things about them would be set un- 
der the distinguished name of idiosyncrasies. Butter- 
flies, for example. In the popular mouth and mind a 
butterfly existence is the proper expression of an idly 
Ornamental span. But Mme. Butterfly and Monsieur, 
her husband, are, after their sort, often hard-worked, 
fore-thoughted, and as predatory as their human proto- 
types. 
They have need to be to keep up their species. In 
the most part of butterflies, eggs winter-kill. Thus to 
perpetuate itself, either the perfect insect must hiber- 
nate, or the eggs hatch, live through the caterpillar 
stage, and change to the pupae one. The well-known 
Mourning Cloak butterfly hibernates, sheltering itself 
as best it can under eaves, in hollow trees where the 
sun shines in, or in warm crannies of rock and house 
walls, clustering sometimes in hundreds, but oftener by 
twos and threes. Thence it steals out in the earliest 
spring sunshine to suck the honey of plum and peach 
and pear blossoms. It is rusty and unkempt, and of 
weak and wavering flight, a mere tattered ghost of the 


glossy skimming insect that will haunt the flowers of 
May. These May butterflies hatch from the eggs of the | 
hibernating insects, and themselves in turn give rise to | 
a July brood, whose children, hatching late in —— 
ber, or early in October, fold their wings and sleep awa 
the winter. 

Stranger still is the grewsome goat moth, which lives 


of its processes. The wings of all butterflies are 
threaded with stout veins. These veins are hollow like 
the frame-work of a bicycle. When the wings come up, 
wet and clotted, from the pupae-case, the butterfly in 
some fashion forces air into the veins, thus stiffening 
and expanding the wings so that flight is possible in 
from ten minutes to an hour. Flight, by the ao 


going, 
often follow the declining sun rays up a mountain side. 


Following by sight should be easy—a perfect butter- 
fly’s eye has above three thousand facets. Yet the wise 
mer say sun-following is more a matter of feeling. The 
insects love warmth even more than light, and shrink 
from cold. 

Gall-insects, which are said to be “the ichneumons of 
the vegetable world,” are astonishing creatures through- 
out, Commonly only the females are discoverable— 
most males are so small they escape capture and ob- 
servation. One gall-insect, the Mayfly, is truly ephem- 


eral. It takes but ten seconds to get out of the pupac- 
ease, which curls away from it as though on springs. 
The perfect insect flies away, and dies after a day or 
two—uniess meantime it fallen a bird of 
the air, or a fish of the water, both 
to devouring it. 

None among the gall-insects 
the phylloxera—the root-louse, 
vineyards. It is of American and 
may fairly even up the account against the gypsy moth 
and the cabbage butterfly. It haunts wild grape vines, 


and seldom does them harm, since upon them it 
assumes the root-feeding form. It is this variation in 
its way of having its being which makes it 
worthy, along with the further fact that only 
eration in ten or twenty is sexed. 


two or three years in the caterpillar state, to exist as 
many weeks as a moth. The splendid Fire Tails are 
the cuckoos among butterflies, laying their eggs when- 
ever possible in nests of the mason bee. Milk-weed but- 
terflies migrate in swarms, and are sometimes found at 
sea, five hundred miles oyt. Whether or no they have 
flown so far, or been blown there, is as yet undeter- 
mined, Butterflies are, however, strong on the wing, 
and capable of sustained flight. Witness the cabbage 
butterfly, Pieris Rapae, which was accidentally intro- 
duced into this country from Germany about 1861, and 
in less than twenty years rpread all over the United 
States. 

Several species of butterflies have scent-scales. They 
are developed most strongly in the male. Generally 
the odor is not unpleasant, but one, known colloquially 
as the pole-cat butterfly, is nearly as ill-emelling as 
that odorous animal. In several of the species the 
males guard the females while they lay eggs. Butterfly 
eggs, by the way. are among the most beautiful of mi- 
unte things. Sometimes they are laid in clusters, as 


many as a hundred in a place. More generally there 


are from three to a dozen, laid in parallel rows upon 
the under sides o. aves. Some are bright golden-yel- 
low, others pca-green, still others of delicate blue, or 
translucent, or opalescent, or shining white, or daintily 
clouded. Each hatches out a different sort of cater- 
pillar, but the caterpillars have much in common. They 
pretty generally build themselves leaf-houses as soon as 
they are strong enough, by drawing the leaf-edge over 
themselves and fastening it down with silk of their own 
spinning. Then many of them carpet the little house 
with thicker silken threads, and are careful never to 
foul it, throwing all waste out over the edge of the leaf. 

From these houses, after various moults, the cater- 
pillars go out to spin the cocoon wherein they are 
_ Wansformed. The transformation itself is sufficiently 
vonderful, but made still 5 so by understanding one 


late in the fall upon the old wood of a 
hatches in spring into an active small louse, which at 
once seeks a young g.ape lcaf, fastens upon the under 
eide of it and sucks continuously until the leaf develops 


a gal) all around and over its tormentor. 
night the young louse grows to a plump orange yellow, 
wingless female, which fills up the gall with small, 
very yellow eggs, and promptly dies. These eggs hatch 
in eight days, or thereabouts, into more young lice, all 
female, which form other galls, lay eggs and die. This 
keeps up all summer—sometimes half the leaves on a 
vine have galls all over their under sides. When frost 
threatens the latest generation crawls down into the 
carth and fastens upon the vine-roots, but remains 
mant until the sap rises next spring. 
active with a vengeance. Crop after 
females suceeeds, each ready to suck, 
bunch of decay wherever it fastens 
that the phylloxera really destroys 
feeder it is annoying, but as a 
ward the end of the second sum 


crawls up through a convenient 
ports herself in the light; but not for 
female with a miss‘on. It is to lay two eggs, or 
some cranny of the vine bark. When 
dies. The eggs are of two sizes. The 
hatch out male ijusects, the larger ones female. 
the only sexed generation in twenty, or 


A 


In a fort- 


after hatching, and is the winter 


next spring. = 


IN SOLOMON'S TARE 


SREEEE EGEGEE| 


you say you put him nn 


“This side of the far tank, among ium 
“You fellows are v 


“Then you'll have a try for the 
asked, with covert eagerness. 

“Yes, I think I'll look him up tome 
day or two.” 

“Good! You'll have to shoot the bre 


tering to the bottom. 4 . 
“We go back for it?” asked the Somalia 
“No: we are almost to the top now,” Gm 
Another ten feet or so, and they emetyaam 


| 

* — ) 
| WONDERFUL EXPLOIT IN CAPTURE 
DIAMONDS AND AN 
‘ — — By Specia: 
One morning in a quiet corner of the Alam 
Chalmers affirmed that on the previa 
hunting baboons in the hills he had W «F 
a lion. His rife was empty, and an 1 7 
tumble down a precipice, where the liam A 
fit to follow, wag all that saved him. 4 
His looks were certainly corroborsiigg 
a patch was visible on his forehead. « 0 
did 
subaltern. 
land next week, on a six months’ leaya” tl 
Just then, Col. Holford, the political 
into the room. der 
“You are too venturesome, Chalmers” iam tb 
secretary. “As for the presence of 
I think that can be explained. One recently p 
a village seventy miles to the north, Sau 
brought by the natives from the Khali ium to t 
easily have made.its way down here,” P 
“There you are!“ exclaimed Chan Qui: 
Matthew Quin had been listening . imse 
secluded corner. 
“I should like to take the animal aO & 
“Arabian lions command a stiff price een 
— = | The resident baving disappeared, 
| brought up the mysterious theft of im 
CABBAGE. 5 2 JAOURNING CLOAK mond necklace, three months — it 
| BUTTERFLY BUTTERFLY stolen from her dressing-room one 
2 a guilty party had never been discoversil tou 
— 1 7 town was ransacked from end to end, 
Ive always suspected that Portugues pe ms 
— | | Chalmers, as*he picked up an The 
A, SS SEES — Later in the day, in the Hotel de of 
ceived a visit from Vane Chalmers. Tie p the 
handsome, polished young gentieman of 
be ae come out from England with a ren he 
| 
and extravagance. 2 
| 111 “About that lion, Mr. Quin,” he begans 
enough story, of course. But I knew 
. right in your line, so I kept those olla: adn 
Horn bm dark, so far as the spot was concerned. | — 
the brute at the upper end of Solomon's 
A — at 5 one, you know.” The | 
“I'm exceedingly obliged to you,” ssid bli 
Oe — had put a few questions to his visitor. 
it’s in my line——"” 
oa 
— by 
question to take him alive. I'll see you 
21. Karly the next morning, before the 
| 12 Quin with his Somali guide soon reached >i 
ite-bound tanks for catching rainfall, “Tou 
ph enormous labor by King Solomon and ’ 
0 said—sometime prior to the year B. C. 1— 7 
5 But where was the Hon? It e t to 
1 ley, for such cover as there was- 
Ws low grass at the foot of the hills aa 
Heh * a calf. 
é “The beast must come down to 
The cycle of generations varies greatly in length. It other water,” said Quin, “Ab. that leaie — 
may be accomplished in one year, or protracted throumm He did not finish the sentence, but aan on 
three or four years. In the beginning of an egg laid off by the side of the tank, his rife ip BE | 
Somali at his heels. At the farther quam, 
voir, a few yards up a stony incline, 4 Gm to | 
sheer to a height of seventy or eighty fam a 
; of this was the black hole that had ships 
| attention. He climbed to it cautiously, im 
beneath the overhanging rock, 6e 
within and stood erect. A few eig 
sticking to the roughened wall, and Gam 
— they came there. He called the Somali as ME Ql 
“We are going up,” he said. “It Wim 
difficult. Keep close behind me, and Gam 
You won't fall.” 
Jubar disliked the project, but he 
Master and man mounted steadily. At Ge * * 
where he had to use both his hands, Gaiam = 
his ride, which slipped by his companion 4 “that 
in 
dot b 
mit of the cliff. Before them traue al 
plateau, thickly strewn with loose 
egg hatches out a winged creature. The wings ot small. They advanced warily, Gn is k 
course, are useless underground, so their every few steps. Jubar hung back 6 © who 
was a pallor on his dusky face. in ti 
At the same instant from half a GO go.) 
| of them, leaped up the lion, a true Ania =o 
| they had invaded. He yawned prog “play | 
| his cavernous red mouth. and them n t, 
| biased from his eyes. port: 
| “The rifle, quick!” demanded Quin. en tha 
| He was answered by a yell of dismay aes their 
| feet. The cowardly Jubar had fled in Samm war 
weapon with him. Quin, unarmed aaa be 80 pow 
as her whole mi laid in three to four HMM) ized his peril, But he did not „wü ee 
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foe, he moved slowly backward 
lion followed, 


i 


ore, and 
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3 
2 


* 


a match. 


Tk 


1 


smothered. 
glow. 


a solid column. An instant later, 
that took both men off their guard, 
thumping crash and out from the mouth 
the kicking, half-suffocated lion. An 
the Somali. Quin was bowled over like a 
and sliding on all fours down the sloping face of 
plung:d head:ong over the narrow rim of granite 
deep waters of Solomon’s Tank, where the lion 
him. 
to the surface after his immersion, found 
a foot of the bloodshot eyes of the lion, 
revived by the bath and was swimming 


Ni 
H 

2 


situation and dived, barely escaping 
and swam on. He easily gained on his 


anc 

gue there for an instant, bis hands beneath the water, 
n short iron spike to which a chain was at- 
Jubar gave him a lift and drew him up to 


off, swimming toward the opposite 
Cun temporarily gave his attention 
discovery he had just made. With a 

about his lips, he knelt down, 
„ and began to hau! up yards of 
small brass box was brought to 
with a pocketknife, and behold, a 
of diamonds flashed the'r myriad points of 
Somali screamed with childish 


Fy 


tt 
lie 


Fits 


it rich!” said Quin. “And I 
to find the man who stole them.” 
itself ort of the tank by means of a 
the masonry, and crawled slowly and 
aes efort—it seemed to be in a very weak condition 
an at the base of the sloping hillsides 
Sees. Having guardediy approached the spot, and 
Sere that the hole had no outlet, Quin and Jubar 
am the mouth of it with large stones. 

ae served their purpose, but how the animal was 
alive. and brought safely to Aden, is a separate 
The following morning, Quin sought a private in- 
with the Resident's cecretary, and put a paper 


77 
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somewhat surprised by 
a terrific roar that echoed far 
n stopped and shouted with all 
With a sullen grow! the lion 


interposing between the two, Quin 
He gained the top of the 
his bert thumping like a trip- 
at reckless speed, but 
bottom, with torn clo hing and bleed- 
into the open air. Jubar had 
he cowered abjectly 
his master visited upon him. 
battered rifle, Quin 


the base of the cliff, and as 
an armful of it. He thrust it into 
A bright, 


laden with the dried herb- 
to pile it on top of the blaze, 

For a second or two 
then thick, yellowish- 
recess and went rapidly 


„ his wife 
fell in love with his wife, made an attempt to treat her 
in the way that the missionary treated his wife. The 
two men went into the country on a tour, and finding 

that they were to be several days in a certain village, 
decided to send back to Fusan for their wives. The 
latter made preparations for the journey, and when 
they were ready to start, the father-in-law of the 
young Korean bride asked why they were going. “To 
see our husbands,” was the reply. Thereupon he for- 
bade his daughter-in-law to go. He declared that to go 
for such a purpose Would create a scandal, and would 
never do. He could not allow his son to lay himself 
open to the ridicule which would inevitably follow, so 
the missionary’s wife journeyed alone to meet her hus- 
band. On another occasfon, while this Korean husband 
was away, he wrote a letter to his wife, but the father 
was ashamed to give it to her, and said that it was a 
violation of all Korean custom. In this country no 
husband ever thinks of sitting with his wife, or any 
way making a companion of her. If he did so he would 
be chaffed unmercifully by his friends. 

ANNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN. 


CUP DEFENDERS. 
A NEW GAME THAT REQUIRES GOOD JUDG- 
MENT. AND YET IS AMUSING. 


By a Special Contributor. 


Who shall have the honor of defending the cup’? Every 
American boy may enter his boats on the course shown 
in the diagram. A little clever work with a penknife 
will make four or five miniature boats; but this is con- 
sidered too much trouble. Buttons such as shown 
in figure 1, will answer very well. 

Figure 2 shows the four little fates which contend in 
the life of every yachtsman. They are wind, tide, fog 
and rocks. These fates are nothing more than four bits 
of some branch of a tree, which has been split down the 
center. They should be about five inches long and from 
one-haif to three-quarters of an inch wide. 

Hold them in the hand, as shown in figure 3, and then 


in their work, and who married, and actually | 


RESTORING ST. MARK S. 


RUSKIN’S APPEAL THAT THE MOSAICS AND 
CARVINGS BE PRESERVED IS HEEDED. 


[Venice Correspondence. London Globe: ] I think no 
better proof of the progress Italy has made during the 
last twenty years in true artistic taste and sentiment is 
needed than the fact that, whereas not so very long ago 
Ruskin appealed to England for a fund to enable copies 
to be made of the invaluable mosaics and carvings in 
St. Mark’s Church, Venice, before they fell into complete 
ruin, it is now the Italian government itself that has 
taken in hand their saving and their restoration, and 
England has now only to look on with approval. Ruskin, 
in bis later days, was apt to imagine that he had 
preached in the desert, but were he alive now he would 
see that here in Venice his teaching bas not been thrown 
away. The Ministry of Public Works has realized 
that to restore means to restore, and that to destroy an 
ancient thing and to replace it by a modern one is not 
to restore it. Before the new order of things, when any- 
thing was considered unsightly, it was pulled down, 
often thrown away, and common work of the period set 
up in its stead, with the result that the thing “restored” 
was not ancient, nor valuable, nor beautiful, nor durable 
—not even a good copy, since the workers then had 
neither artistic eye nor taste. Now, however, this is all 
changed, and the government, by the appointment of the 
right men for the work, has insured that St. Mark's 
should be preserved and restored as nearly perfectly as 
is humanly possible. 

Any one who sees St. Mark’s after an absence of a 
few months will at once be struck by the manner in 
which the old “Opus Alexandrinum” mosaic work, with 
which the church was originally paved, and of which so 
little remained, has spread itself out over the flooring. 
All round the great white slabs under e central dome, 
in the two transepts, and down the right aisle, all is rich 
in subdued color. The disfigurements of the last two 
centuries have disappeared. The hundreds of bits of 
common, rubbishy Verona, Brescia and Carrara, with 
which the original valuable tesserae had been replaced, 
have been emptied into the yard behind the church, and 
the lovely tesserae of porphyry and verd antique, 


toss them upon the table. 
The count runs a follows. | 
Four white (fair wind and tide,) 4. 


jasper and malachite once more occupy their rightful 
place—priceless material he 


| 


will sign this confession, Mr. Chalmers,” he said, 
ss all. You stole Mrs. Holford’s dia- 
da them in Solomon's Tank. When you 
Ste eet them, in order to take them to England with 
ton compelled you to return empty-handed. 


Four black (a gale,) 5. 
Three white (good wind,) 3. 
Two white (light breeze,) 2. 
One white drifting,) 1. 
Whenever a gale is thrown it entitles the player to 
a second chance. 


end of that dangerous obstacle before 
mee a second attempt, you cunningly enlisted my 
Well. have the lion—and | bave the jewels.” 
entered, threatened and begged. But in 
Spend, on the condition that no proceedings should be 
fn seninet him, and that no one but Col. Holford 
ead ace the written statement of his crime, he put his 
ete the document. He sailed for home two days 
earlier than he had intende - and the Arabian lion 
ma tipped to Hamrach & Co. by the same steamer. 
W. MURRAY GRAYDON, 


_TOPSY-TURVY KOREA. 


QUEER STORIES OF THE CUSTOMS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 


By a Special Contributor. 


It is part of the duties of a captain, during a yatht 
race; to hunt for his wind. 

The air never moves alike on all parts of a course. 
Let each young navigator, then, see what fortune his 
four fates have in store for him. 

A preliminary toss decides who shall play first. The 
yachts, four or five of which are entered by each player, 
enter the course at the disc, just above the open circle 
marked A, and travel on around the circle toward the 
open circle, B. 

Each player must state before he makes a throw which 
yacht shall be benefited, or otherwise, by the play, and 
he cannot change his mind after the play has been 
made. 

The open circle B is the first turning point in the race. 
If your throw allows a boat to just land on this circle, the 
captain may, if he choose, turn into center of the course 


h anything which is not work is counted as and reach the finish by following the short course, that 
1 — 2 woman eth up to visit is, toward D, to the center, and then straight in to A, the 
der much-loved granddaughter in Fusan, finish. To do this, however, he must risk the rocks, 
mat "that she was going up to play.” There are ‘play the four circles with heavy black boundaries. 
mums” in every city and village. These consist of a It a gale, four blacks, be thrown for any boat within 
a Dalldings which look like a temple, and often the circle of black discs the unfortunate craft is immedi- 
| ae partly so, for a section of the play house” is ‘ately blown upon the rocks and can only be liberated 
reserved for an ancestral tablet, though this when a fair wind and tide is thrown for the same boat. 
in a part entirely separate. At the When a vessel is liberated from the rocks she must be- 


of the place there and a gate gin the course anew. 
is kept — 1 to i care | At the open circle, C, a yacht has the opportunity, if 
Who lives 


the throw allows, of turning into the course and clearing 
smoke yn pres Wer straight away for home. If, however, she overthrows the 
: circle, C, she must continue on around. If a boat is so 
unfortunate as to land on the circle, D, she must turn 
into the course, risk the rocks and take the longer way 


If a yacht lands on a disc occupied by a rival the lat- 
ter is said to be blanketed and cannot be moved until 
the last arrival pushes on. If a third boat lands on the 
disc, it blankets both the others, and so on; the 
nion to arrive always holding the rest in check. 
— 24 There is really more of an opportunity offered for good 


which it would never occur to 
for the pleasure of the 


adopted Christianity 
Western way of. 
own, know themselves same 


| at Aquileia, Concordia and Cyrado. It is not so much, 
however, the beauty of the material that is so striking 
as the masterly manner in which the work is done. It 
is really hard to believe that the inequalities of the 
pavement and the worn appearance of the tesserae is not 
the work of time and of the treadings of many feet, 
instead of being the result of ingenious and anxious 
study. I learn that the architect, before undoing any, 
part of the pavement, takes a plaster cast of it, number- 
the position of each of the ancient tesserae, and 

he forms his restoration, having each separate 
t hand cut and ground to the exact size and shape 
the it is to replace. Where a pattern is half old 
and half new, it is impoesible to tell where the one be- 
gins and the other ends. It is really what some one has 
called “The Philosophy of Restoration.” 


It is a huge rose of met- 
rical pattern formed of the richest porphyries see tose 
antique, radiating from a center; and this center, an of- 
fering, I believe, of the architect himself, is a thick slice 
of an exquisite amethyst, over three inches in diameter. 
If the unrestored part I spoke of above is like a beggar’s 
2 this one can only be likened to a king’s robe of 
8 . 

Other improvements are giving back its richnezs to the 
church. A splendid slab of verd antique, found in the 
rubbish heaps with which the various recesses of the 
chureh were found to be filled, has been sliced in two, 
and now one-half forms the front of the altar of St. 
Peter, and the other the center of a panel in the Zeus 
Chapel. The passages leading to the sacristy and to other 
chambers have all been lined either with marble or with 
gold mosaic. The great cupolas have now been given 
back to their original splendor, the decayed and black- 
ened plaster, in which their mosaics were imbedded, and 
which bad dimmed their luster, has been scraped away, 
and each tesserae secured by good cement, so that now 
the oid colors shine out once more to full advantage, 
Much other work has been done, but I have said enough, 


custom, that they rarely make an hs 
wi A ent 
their wives differently * Try it and be of thie tact. 


associated with a one to believe. 


credit to themselves and to St. Mark’s Church, 


I think, to show that government and architect are doing 
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Woman and Home—Our and 


ON THE BARGAIN COUNTERS. 


READY-MADE TAILOR GOWNS NOW COMPETE 
WITH WORK OF PRIVATE DRESSMAKERS. 
From à Special Correspondent. 

EW YORK, April 15.—The wise woman who goes 
forth to shop these days does not miscalculate the 
daring and danger of the enterprise. For this 
reason she takes the precaution to wear heavy rib pads, 
a stout elastic on her hat, a strong check rein on her 
temper, and carefully traing her elbows to move like 
piston-rods as an offensive and defensive weapon. The 
woman of the future will doubtless go a-purchasing 
armored like a South African railway train or a college 
football player—that is, if bargain counters continue 
to 2 at their present rate of increase. 
bargain counters of yore damaged 
goods, spotted gloves, dingy ribbons, 2 used to 
be sold, but today every other counter displays such 
perfectly amazing and irresistible temptations in flaw- 
less lace boleros, bolts of peau de sole, trimmed hats, 
imitation jewelry, etc., that throughout April and May 
the women who have their wits about them breakfast 
early, and even carriage customers are among the first 
to feverishly and gloatingly select and buy. 

Last week there was a famous bargain day in hand- 
kerchiefs that proved the continued vitality of the Na- 
poleon craze. Small, very fine and soft handkerchiefs, 
edged with a delicately narrow hem and double hem- 
stitch, and embroidered in one corner with a Napoleonic 
device, were first in the taste of the shoppers. The most 
attractive devices were a tiny tuft of violets, and Old 


tan-colored silk batiste and the girdle 
of sky-blue taffeta. 
Somewhat the same effect is reached 
designers on this side by draping 
mented robes over two or three 
One, shown at a spring opening 
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A TUDOR WINDOW. 


TEN-CORNER WINDOW IN THE DINING-ROGE 


eagle, or a honey bee. Persons who were lucky 
to possess names in which the letters N or B or 
IM L fitted appropriately purchased white mouchoirs 
with these initials and the imperial crown above them. 


other immediately popular handkerchief bore a tiny 
Reighstat's cipher beneath. 

From the counters where small luxuries and necessi- 
ties are reft like the proverbial hot cakes, the bargain 
Bpirit rises clean up to the ready-made suit depart- 
ment. In this department, because of the ever-improv- 
ing cut and fit, the free-lance dreesmakers and tailors 
have felt this spring the cruelest competition. It was a 
very short time ago that any one, with a good eye for 
line or color and the quality of goods, could tell a woman 
dressed from the ready-made department all the way 
down the street, separating her from her specially tail- 
pred or contouriered sister as easily as one distinguished 
the goat from the sheep. That is the day of the past, 
however. 

So long has gray and gray only ruled as the one light 
cloth for such costumes that it is a very positive relief 
to see the cloth-clad women reflecting every color of 
the flower garden. Bold reds and grassy greens are not 
used save as the waists worn with passion flower purple, 


BEAUTIFUL WINDOWS. 


CHARMING CORNERS TO BE MADE IN DINING 
AND SITTING ROOMS. 
By a Special Contributor. 

By its windows and the treatment they have received, 
may you know the newly done-over country or city 
house. Interior decorators and architects have come at 
last to realize that the more you make of its windows 
the more interesting and attractive a room will be, and 
for summer cottages the cosy corner once located by 
the chimney has been transferred to the window side 
with the most happy results. There are handsome 
houses now in process of alteration, where the whole 
end or side of every living room is being torn to make 
place for elaborate decoration in solid glass, following 
the fashion of Elizabethan and Jacobin days, when such 
houses as Hardwick Hall, Haddon Hall, etc., were 
erected, and one-half their walls were of glass. 

As a rule in the very big houses the new windows 
extend from ceiling to floor, the most exquisite metal 
work is lavished on the knobs and latches of the long 
Klass doors and sashes, but the rule now is against 
anything like a lavish use of stained glass. Now and 
then artistic bits of painted glass are introduced in 
imitation of the antique fashion of introducing the 


larkspur blue, heilotrope and leaf green suitings. 

If the tailor gowns are cheerful in-tone the light silks, 
grenadines, transparent woolens and muslins are dis- 
tinctly reckless and assertive in their color combina- 


trasting goods over another, in order to arrive at strange 
opalescent effects. In this wise was it done in the case 
of a $300 gown. The foundation was a daring salmon 
pink taffeta; over this fell a robe of brilliant butter- 
yellow chiffon; over this again dropped the top robe of 


householder's coat of arms,‘ but the sensible preference 
is for clear light and untinted sunshine, instead of the 
inapp:Opriate cccles ast cal suggestion that heavy stained 
glass in domestic architecture always conveyed. 


Hall windows are made much of ly EE 
the immediately surrounding wall 9 


ing so arranged that by touching ba= 
in the woodwork, little doors slide baEaN day. 
nicest little dust-proof individual Ub» 
breilas, and coats, besides drawers i els get 
etc. 
In long city houses where there is a fragile. 
ing the main hall from the outside, Gi any cal 
now introduces at the end ot tha lent o 
the side wall a fine handsome square @ fed is » 
of golden or warm ruby glass. Bellas corners 
giass or dead window a series of aatue bored 
placed, and shining through the glass Ge hg Upor 
8 ural looking light two 
dark corridor. skilifully is this ae & con 
casual press 
window into true daylight (ae 


VARIOUS CONVENIENCES IN THE 
DISH AND POT 
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| hi by giving it a special usefulness ans . 
adorers at its draped dry-goods box sh one of the prevailing fancies, for ina . 
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| frame work of draperies and 
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One thrifty property owner has hag gum Tt 
into his seaside cottages, he says, 
those windows alone, he has 
| prevailing, indeed, is this fancy for contrasting of the window breakfast rooms always i 
colors that none of the simpler flowered musiins gain with the nesting pair, whatever mummy 
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Any sink—always excepting the 22 
| is better than none. It should de el 
with the plaster coming so snugly argue 
most enterprising and venturesome ‘ 
no place to hide. It should stand lm 
tions. The Parisian designers have returned to their In one Newport house, where the whole end of the] but slope very slightly toward b 
old love and are draping one transparent and con- owners library is a great Tudor window fronting sea- the space beneath open to light amaae ) 
ward, a series of the most exquisite little ships are sink back fasten to the wall a narrowee : 
painted by a famous artist directly on the glass. The wood or metal, with a perforated bole . 
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BUNCHES OF LUCK. 


CLUSTERS OF CHARMS AND TRINKETS DANGLE 
FROM GOLD OR SILVER BRACELETS. 
From a Special Correspondent. 

NEW YORK, April 15.—Women are just now putting 
money aside to buy themselves fibulas, as are called 
the new and fascinating pins, which are worn to hold 
their fichus, bits of drapery and neckties together. So 
few comparatively of them have as yet been seen 
it may not be amiss to describe a fibula. Out of 
wire, a scroll similar to large 8 is made, or, i 
perhaps be better described, as similar to the sign 
the treble which is placed at the beginning of a bar 
music. At its back is a very long and firm pin, which 
after it has passed horizontally through the material on 
which it is worn, comes out again and goes over the 
bottom part of the scroll before finally hiding its point 
in the gown. Now the greatest point in favor of this 
new pin is that after it has been so fastened it cannot 
be jerked out by any extraneous force. In fact, to get 
it out at all a little manipulation is necessary. The 5, 
as it may be called for convenience, has to be turned 
upward so as to unfasten itself from the pin which has 
passed over it, and not until this is (Aone can the long 
part be drawn out. ‘ 

This idea, a most excellent one, is now really new. 
Long ago the Romans devised fibulas to hold their 
togas together, slippery, sliding garments which made 
some such contrivance of importance. In style there is 
a vast difference in these pins, some of them being very 
simple and others representing almost a kings ransom. 
Those made of gold wire without further ornamenta- 


tion are very pretty and useful, and ere to be had for 


cost of a few cents. 
issquare inch stuff, sawed into two-foot lengths, 
Sorners ad one end slightly rounded, with half-inch 
bored in the rounded ends, so the fingers may be 
Spon either a wooden peg or an iron bolt, be- 
two wooden brackets, nailed fast to the window. 
S Gontrivance may have as many arms 45 you 
Five is god number: In use they spread out 
Out of wee they rest peacefully flat against 
window. 
Win board is a great help in dish-washing. 
i is lacking a big tray with a soft folded cloth, 
4 table cloth, laid over it, is an excellent sub- 


, and miles of walking 
w betwixt kitchen and 


IDEAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE KITCHEN. 


about three dollars, the lowest rovrd of 
Again they are seen with one semiprecious 
the end of the coil. These are hardly more costly, the 
medium-sized ones averaging about feur or five dollars. 
The truly pretty ones, however, have a little bunch of 
irregular pearls, turquoises, moon stones or even dia- 
monds dangling from the larger pert of the 8. Each 
one of these stones is suspended by à little gold chain 
and the whole bunch measures not over an inch and a 
half long. Many prefer, also, to have these bunches of 
assorted stones which they themselves collect. It is 
very noticeable the sparkle they make when worn on a 
soft evening bodice, or they are equally attractive when 
attached to some smart, severe gown which needs an 
orderly, compact look. 

At present the school girls are having great times 
collecting “bunches of luck,” as they call the little 
trifles they group together and hang on their chains or 
bracelets, and which many still insist upon calling doo- 
daddies. There has perbaps never been a time when 
such exquisite charms were to be found, and naturally 
they tempt the lucre out of their pockets. Miniature 
gold fishes are seen which are flexible and hardly half 
an inch long; then there is the ubiquitous pig with the 
irresistible curl in his tail and which no good bunch 
should be without. Among the newer things are tiny 
envelopes of gold with an enameled stamp in the corner, 
and the owner's name engraved on | the face. They open 
in quite the regular way, and have within a little thin 
card of gold which can be taken out when desired. 
Should such a little thing be presented as a gift it is 
customary to have engraved on the card, From Emily, 
or Anne, or whatever the donor's name may be. Oc- 
casionally one sees a wonderful little album, a lizard, 
a hansom cab, in fact every sort of small trinket. And 
every bunch of luck should have a heathen god, a gar- 
goyle, or a queer old fellow, that looks like Quilip; in 
short, a monstrosity of some sort. 

Trinkets for such bracelets — us- 

made of pressed silver — ow in succes- 
ually en the bracelet as to illustrate some nursery 


rhyme. The story of the House that Jack Built affords 
an excellent opportunity to be worked out in charms. 
It is fortunately long and well supplied with interesting 
characters. At one end of the bracelet is hung frst 
of all, the rat, then the bag of malt, the cat, the dog, 
the cow with crumpled horn, the maiden all folorn, the 
man all tattered and torn, the priest all shaven and 
shorn, the cock that crowed in the morn, and last of 
all Jack and his famous house. A simpler bracelet is 
made up of the dramatis personae of the old rhyme of 
the three blind mice, and in which instance even the 
carving knife is of importance. 

It seems rather pleasant for children to have some 
meaning attached to their trinkets, and besides, these 
bracelets with charms illustrative of some story seem 
to tickle their fancy immensely. 


EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 

From the earliest times the office of the Sheriff of 
Maricopa county has been. the lodge-room of the 
Amalgamated Association of Frevaricators until an hon- 
orary membership and an ability to shine in it came to 
be regarded as a necessary qualification for Sheriff only, 


votes at the convention and the polls. Sheriffs have 
usually been represented by proxy in the meeting of the 
association and the proxy has always been some deputy, 
generally Charlie Slankard, who, as a prevaricator, has 
always successfully held his own against all comers. 

There was some apprehension that Sheriff Stout would 
not fill the bill. He was supposed to be too matter of 
fact. Billy Moeur and Billy Williams were not believed 
to be any more able liars than the Sheriff, and Capt. Hl 
McDonald, as an outside deputy, could not be expected 
to attend meetings of the association. Still in a pinch 
there was the ever-reliable Slankard to fall back upon. 
But Sheriff Stout yesterday proved that he didn't need 
any deputy prevaricator. 

An old settler who had lived in the valley longer than 
anybody, was telling at the Sheriff's office yesterday of 
the driest season the valley had ever experienced. There 
had been nothing like it before and nothing since. None 

n’ it was so 
—— dry they would com- 

Sherif! Stout was reminded of one very summer 
within his residence in the valley. He had R 
in the cattle business and had a herd of yearling calves. 
There was a little water on his ranch, but no foud within 
ten miles. Every morning he used to turn the calves out 
bo they could go to the nearest range where there was 
some grass, but no water. He accordingly hung a can- 


day he went out to the range to see the condition of the 
grass, which, he thought, must be getting short. When 
he got there the calves were feeding quietly on the 
bank of a dry water course. All at once they were 
stampeded and wildly scattered in every direction, bel- 
lowing with fear. The Sheriff went to see what was the 
cause of the commotion and found it to be a huge cat- 
fish which had climbed up the bank and got into a fight 
with the calves over the water in the canteens.—([Ari- 


zona Republican. 


THE PRAYING KNEE. 

A Capuchin monk in Detroit has incurred a serious 
disease of the knee from continued kneeling at 
prayer. The case is an aggravated one, and it is feared 
it will be necessary to amputate the leg. The sufferer 
is Father Paschal, an inmate of the Capuchin Monastery 
on Mt. Elliot avenue. 2 

In America at least this peculiar disease of ae 
tion is almost unknown. Few peop'e know anyth 
of the disease or its remedies. Father Paschal has 


life upon his knees. 

In Italy this attitude of devotion, continued for gen- 
erations, causes deformity of the knees in a large num- 
ber of people. In the case of Italian women especially 
the knees are often ugly. This fact is recognized 
among Italian artists, who rarely employ Italian 
models in painting the lower limbs. In painting pic- 
tures it is customary to employ Italian women as 
models for the face and French models for the lower 
limbs.—[{New York World. 


PUSSY’S RIGHTS BEFORE LAW. 


{New York Post:] As most families possess either a 
dog or a cat, there is general Interest in a recent court 
decision in Bridgeport, Ct., regarding some of the rights 
of these animals and the rights of their owners. The 
case, which was brought to the attention of Judge Cur- 
tis, concerned the shooting of a dog by the owner of a 
cat which was harassed by the dog. It was undisputed 
that the dog, a St. Bernard, escaped in the street from 
the care of a child, ran after a cat, chased it upon the 
stoop of the house where the cat was domiciled, and in- 
jured it. Screams of the woman who owned the cat at- 
tracted the attention of her husband, who was return- 
ing home, and he promptly shot and killed the dog. For 
this the owner of the dog wanted $250 in damages. Al- 
though it appeared that the cat was out of reach of the 
dog before the latter was shot, the judge decided that 
the dog was doing mischief and that its killing was 


but there is plenty of law, it appears, against incursions 


by dogs that worry the family cat. 
— 
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a little less important than the ability to get enough — 


teen filled with water around the neck of each calf. One 


spent many hours regularly each day during his long 


justifiable. There is no law against the keeping of dogs, 
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JACK’S OPAL. 


A STORY OF STUDENT LIFE AT PO- 
MONA COLLEGE. 


By a Special Contributor. 


HE afternoon sun was slowly sinking in the west, 
T drawing after it the short twilght that proverbially 
marks the evenings of Southern California, and 
brought to a close one cf Juge's brithtest Sundays. 

Jack Lane, a jovial sophomore at Pomona College, sat 
musing in his rocm. Impclicd by a sense of loneliness, 
he was wandering about in the world of dreams, think- 
ing of nothing and et thinking cf everyih ng. At ‘eogth 
his eyes turned from the sunset scene to the memento- 
covered walls of his chee y rcom. His though s fo!lowed 
his eyes and, as he gazed at the trophies, his whole col- 
lege life presented itself. Looking at it from this cen- 
tral station, he thus soliloquized: 

“Here I'v: been for two years, and what have I ac- 
complished? Two years are still before me; I wonder 
what they have in store? There's my freshman cane, for 
which we fought a royal scrap in the good old days be- 
tore cane rushes were abolished at Pomona; here's the 
mortar-board that I have worn this year; yonder are 
half a dozen badges, representing athletic prizes; over 
there are $5 worth of books—another prize. But these 
achievements, together with my book learning, are not 
all that I have gained; I count the friendships and as- 
sociations, the social and moral culture, of far more 
Value.” 

Arising at this point he sauntered cut for a stroll. He 
took the path that jeads from Sumner Hall, the girls’ 
dormitory, to the “Wash,” and thence past numerous 
sycamores, with their naked, sprawling branches and 
under green, thrifty live caks to that spot, dear and 
cherished in the mind of many a student, known as 
“Little Mesa.” Here he turned to his left and, stray- 
ing at random through the tres and tubes, tock a ten 
eral northerly direction. 

“Happy the day,” he went on thinking to himself, 
“that turned my face toward Pomona. I have found 
here what I cou'd not find at my coun'ry homes many 
pure-minde l. nodle (el ons wh m I can call friends. The 
constituency that an honest, sincere fellow wins for 
himself in two years at co lege has an inestimable value. 
Three of every four whom I meet in the class-room, or 
on the campus are Christian mem men whom the world 
is destined to trust and honor in spite of itself.“ 

By this time he had skirted the little college town of 
Claremont on the east and was half a mile north of its 
limits. Turning again to the left he passed for a few 
rods along the north side of a solitary row of pepper 
trees where, just at his right, stood the weird remains 
of an old hous ‘Ibe tu id ng tad been constructed part 
of wood and part of stone; only the stone portion re- 
mained, and this, from the poor mortar used in its con- 
struction, was badly falling. The desolation of the spot 
was somewhat relieved, however, by two sickly pines 
that grew in front of the ruin and several dead and 
dying eucalyptus trees cicse tes de it, seemingly endeav- 
oring to guard against its further demolition. If one 
half-cireuited the pile, he found at the rear a great 
breach in the wall, wt ere ;rota ly a docr had once been. 
Climbing over the irregular débris, he stood in a room 
with walls some ten feet high, inclosing it on all sides 
save the one. in a corner almost opposite the breach 
the babe of the wall had been built a foot or more 
broader than the wall itself, and, as this pro ection was 
about the height of a chair, it furnished a charming 
place to sit on a warm alternoon or a moonlight night 
and view the mountains. On _ inspecting this corner 
closely the ground would have betrayed the frequent 
presence of vis tors, cnd tte mortar in the vall was quite 
worn in places, while even the s ones were cleaner and 
smoother here than teh re. Although this place had 
many solitary visitors, it was generally sought by 
couples. Nota few found it pleasant and enchanting to 
while away in this secluded bower an hour now and 
then, but it was a strange and olten-ment oed fact that 
each visitor seemed to think he had a monopoly of it, 
that he alone knew its cha me The scat was cc mplete!y 
in the shadow, and the thick high wall on three sides 
of it rendered it delightfully cool. When the warm sun 
of midday played on the indifferent mass of stone, the 
gray ground squirrels scamp rid acrcss the turf before 
the opening. and at t.mes they would even steal up to 
the top of the wall where, with bed'es erect, they would 
probably Whistle to their friends below. From the 
crannies and chinks of the wa!) the crickets and beetles 


‘mingled their feeble noises with the whistling of the 


squirrels and the notes of occasional birds, while the 
dead leaves on the. ua pus rees iscourteourly rasped 
against the hard stones, Intent on drowning all other 
sound. Beneath one's et the ground, where fragments 
of the wall did not hide it, was covered with a bright 
green carpet of celicate moss, across which the slimy 
tracks of snails were plainly visible, and the placid 
things themselves could here and there be seen alm 
lessly and leisurely creeping about or dozing under the 
shadow of a rock. 

The moon had begun to mark its presence by pale 
shadows, when Jack seated himself in this secluded, 
lonely corner of the old ruin. Alone and far from ev- 
ery one, he allowed his thoughts to come forth in these 
half-audible words “How different are the friendships 
and associat os forn ed nol e_e om hose cf ur pub 
lic and high school days! Instead of the social basis 
of fun and jollity, such as the latter rested upon, these 
are built on a foundation intellectual and spiritual. In 
contrast to the way I used to look on friendships be- 
tween boys and girls in those days, I now take much 
pleasure in those that exist among my classmates. In 
fact, can there be a more fitting time or place than col- 
lege for a young man to chose from among his girl 


. friends and win the one he loves? This question natur- 


ally reverts to myrelf, ‘joshed’ as I am because of my 
tan attitude toward the lad es. Well, it’s just 
although I 


cosmopol 
Uke this, I've been here two years now, and, 


Opal—Opal 
Jack's heart was too full to trust 
words, JAMES 


One is bright, another is tender and sympathetic, an- 
other fascinates me with her beauty, another is so hu- 
morous and witty that while in her company 1 
imagine that only pleasure is 
several of these qualities are present in some of them, 
yet Dot one complements my own 
truly responsive to the affections and needs 
heart. Hope is vain, they say, but nevertheless some- 
thing tells me that sometime such a maiden will appear. 
“Perhaps it's a foolish dream, but I have never been 
able to tear it from my memory, how, when a wee 
youngster, | strayed from mother’s watchful eye and 
found my way toa neighbor's. In this horse a little girl 
Her proud papa needs must in- 
troduce me—myself a baby, too—and jokingly asked me 
what I would like to name her. It could never be ex- 
plained where I had heard the name that instant y came 
to my lips, more especially because so rare. This name 
was Opal. My ready answer and the pretty name won 
the mother’s heart, and so the child received it. Shortly 
afterward they moved away and we lost track of them. 
However, a rumor once reached us that the father, Mr. 
Gale, had died, but we never knew. When a lad cf 15, or 
thereabout, | conceived the dream of which I spoke 
that some day I would meet this girl and love her.” 
Suddenly aroused from his musisg by the strokes of 
the distant beil, announcing the hour for retiring, Jack 
Tg oe out into the bright moonshine and was soon in 
room. 


The long days of summer were rapidly giving place to 
the lengthening nights of fall; September was within a 
few days of her annval departure. The college dco s had 
been thrown open and already the students were arriv- 
ing. Jack returned with the rest. As is always tte case 
among the old s.udents, there was great excitement over 
the new ones, both as to what rort of folks they were 
and how they were to classify. Of all the classes an 
accession to the junior class is perhaps the great boon. 
“Have you heard of any new juniors?’ interrogated 
Jack of a classmate, shortly after his arrival. “Yes, of 


a possible two, one from the Mast, and one from some- 
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where here in the West, both gir s, I understand.” This 
proved true. 

At the opening reeeption to the new students, there 
are always some whose reticence handicaps them so 
greatly that unless someone makes a special effort on 
their behalf, they fail to get this close touch with the 
social life of the college, and thereby lose a great deal 
of congeniality, which it takes long to recover. Such 
was one of these new juniors, Clara Hawkins by name. 
Jack took it upon himse f to tee that she should have a 
pleasant evening and make the acquaintance of all the 
old students. Finding her excellent company, and evi- 
dent y one whose friendship was wor.h pess ssing, Jack 
took further occasion to interest her and to tell her 
about the college and its many laurels, together with 
the stories that cluster around numerous buildings and 
spots about the campus. When the laboratory work in 
the physiology class was allotted they chose to be part- 
ners. Even the repulsive dissection cf cats and calves 
grew interesting and enJoya le to her, working with cuch. 
an honest, sincere fellow as Jack. 

When the warm days cf epring began to fill the air 
with bees, and butterfiles, and the beetles were emerg- 
ing from their seclusion into the sunshine, the time had 
come for the study of insects. It is the one enviable 
privilege of juniors to roam through the fields and the 
“wash,” and over the mountains in search of entomolog- 
ica] specimens. It expedites matters considerably to go 
two by two, ro that ore may ho'd ihe sien te to t e whils 
the other chases the butterfly; this readily resolves it 
into a problem of a young man and a younz woman. 

Jack and Miss Hawkins were again thrown together 
in this way and thus spent many an afternoon. They 
had rested in the shade of nearly every tree that grows 
in the wash; again and again they had traversed the 
region of the San José Hills, near Pomona city: the 
cafions along the mountains were as familiar to them 
as the campers; Ind‘an Hi Il. a low emi en e about a mile 
north of the colleeg grounds and shrouded in a charming 
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Indian romance, was private property; they had even practiced Si 
climbed half way to Old Bady's summit; but there was omg peter te —— is now — 
one place whither Jack had nct yet ventur den her com- Angeles. Dr. Pitzer successfully treats pea 
* from all kinds of acute, chronic, nervous 
ery y ege » £0 one also drew | aiseases, by SUGGESTION alone, acd withum 


toward its close. The junior students were making the 


It is the knowledge of the law of sg 


final additions to their collections of insects. It was 

evening and Jack and Miss Hawkins were meandering — 
slowly home from a tramp up San Antonio Cafion. Taking tr — exhaustion an! diseass sea al 
a trail through the brush which Miss Hawkins had not living new lives People who are acta 
traversed bereiofore, Jack was leading the way close by | suffer from habits or vices of any kiad, Se 


the ruin. Her eagerness to investigate it, when he 


their allments may be, or how long — 


casually remarked that it was a very dear spot to him, isted, if a cure be possib! 
e, can be certainly 


why it was so dear to him, and yet he had never men- 


kind employed. Suggestion, as acknowledgam 


tioned it. “You see,” said he, “this is the place where practiced by masters in this science, is a SaNEEE 
always come when I'm lone y, tut at po other tims. of cure, unlike any other. That it isa 
‘Then you must be lonely today, or you would not ger u question It is an absolute victory, ame 


have come to it.” was the gentle rebuke. 


as a leading metho! of cure among the Bigaam 


“Pardon the confession, Miss Hawkins, but I am. If | asthoritles in America and Europe. 


you will take a seat with me in yonder corner, whe e the 
moss is so green, I'll tell you al about it.” He led her 
over the mass of broken wall and across to the stone 


Absent Treatment a Specialty and a 
Consultation Free; and free 


feat. “First, | am lonely today because the year is so or correspondence: with all people interim 
near an end, because the last butterflies that we shall | methods of cure earnestly solicited, 


catch together lie dead in your bottle, because the happy 


Send for our 16-page Booklet, Na 


days of junior life are so nearly spent. because we must | a partial list of diseases and habits we 

so soon be parted, perhaps never to meet again, if you | and clearly explains how we cure people 
persist in your intention of going over to England to ia our office and ata distance, with terme 
live with your uncle. Clara—dont mind if I address you | All sick people should read this booklet 
thus—I shall always be lonely after you go. There is a | TO EVERYBODY. 


fond little dream that never fails to follow me when I 


We also teach this science of heal 


seek this desolate ruin. Since I saw you I had Otten hendreds of good men and women — 


that you had come as a good fairy io make t real Often 
times have I sat here in this shadow and dreamed that 


from our school of Suggestive Therapest® 
doing successful work at this practise 


dream; before you came it was of an unknown someone School Announcenfent forterms Sent fe 
such as you are, since you came it has te u ct you. Must lets or School Announcements, address 


I now, after these years of hope and love, let you go? 
Must I hereafter shrink from this spot, or if I do come 
to it. do so only to grieve and sorrow over the once 


happy 
“Jack, is this Why you are lonely, is th's why the rite | 


is so dear to you? Then you aren't lonely, for I'll not 
leave you, and the shattered old masonry is as dear to 
me as it is to you, and we shall sit here together and 
think * 

Jack e forth in these words, “At last, at last, I 
have found my Opal.” 

“How did you know my name was Opal, dear Jack?’ 

. “That was merely the name I had given you in my 
dreams before you really appeared.” 

“But when my uncle adopted me my real name was 
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lips. It was just such a night as this—just such a sweet 
spring night—how long ago was it? Fifteen years— 
could it be fifteen years—that Harvey Barlow stood at 
her little gate and held her hand in farewell? How he 
had looked at her—bending his dark, handsome head to 
peer into her face with his fine black eyes! What had 
he meant by that look? 

Miss Mehitable sighed a little as she stopped on the 
quiet street and looked up into the budding, pink-flushed 
maples. Little things came back to her so vividly to- 
night—tender, half-spoken words which he had let fall 
as he held her hand—timid words which had held no 
meaning for her then. She had not grown to love him 
until he was gone. Her girlish heart, unawakened, had 
seen in has deep gaze only a kind regret that their friend- 
Ship must be interrupted by his going away. That was 
all, then—but now—— 

How the robins chitruped tonight—just as on that 
other May night fifteen years ago! How the scent from 
the budd:ng maples brought it all Lack! 


“We'll hang it on the knob, while she’s gone down 
to the postoffice,” whis Lucy Fairbanks, as three 
girlish figures crept around the corner of the house. 

They huddled, with whispers and suppressed giggies. 
in the shadow of the lilac bushes by the door. “Isn't it 
loevily?” said one of them. Won't she enjoy that de- 
licious candy? My, but the boys are good! I wish 1 
could get as nice a May basket myself!” 

The other girls tittered. “Just listen to her!” they 
cried. “She knows she always gets the prettiest one in 
town. Now, Ruth Somers, you little hypocrite, isn't that 
so?” They Lung the pretty, flower-trimm d basket upon 
Miss Mehitable's old-fashioned doorknob and ran gig- 
gling down the path to the gate. ‘ 

We won't wait to watch her, girls. We know just 
what she'll say when she sees it— Bless their kind little 
hearts!’ or something like that—so let's hurry and hang 
the others.” 

Their light footsteps echoed down the quiet street, and 
the little old white house was left alone. But not for 
long. Presently a man's tall figure came up the street, 
paused irresolutely at the gate, and then turned In. He 
looked about him with appreciative eyes—up into the 
maples, down at Mies Mehitable’s gay daffodils 
around the prim front yard. He had the air of one long 


A MAY BASKET 


Sup THE SURPRISE IT BROUGHT TO 
MISS MEHITABLE. 


By a Special Contributor. 


MBHITABLE sat on her dogrstep in the gath- 
ging dusk of a sweet April day. The delicious 

geents were everywhere. From the newly- 
pened earth which Mies Mehitable had been preparing 
bed came the fresh, wholesome smell 
ae carries With it sweet hints of spring and coming 


‘be pris borders of daffodils which edged the 
yellow gleams and a certain faint 

from a neighboring bonfire there was 
the pleasant pungent odor of burning 
Mebitable was bappy es she sat on her front 
Her middle-azed face looked almost pretty as 
her labors to enjoy the dusky twilight. 
i the pansy bed had brought a faint pink 
cheers and mois t little wisps of brown 
y around her face and her neck. 


‘ 


ir 


de was sent for to Adress for the first time the new- 


vies babies, and to her sympathetic hands was 
making the last toilet for the dead. 


ween everything ran emoothly, tearful and 
E @ lovers’ quarrel bad turned the whole 
te sudden darkne:s. Miss Mehitable had a 


wedding in Miss Mehitable’s old-fashioned house. The 
maples were in their full glory of green leafage. The 
lilacs were waving their purplish plumes beside the 
open door, and the red peon'es were in gorgeous bloom 
in the front yard. Inside the prim little parlor the 
waxy pink blossoms of the trailing arbutus p:rfumed the 
air with their exquisite fragrance. And beside the tall, 
grave-faced, handsome man stood Miss Mehitable, her 
small, slender figure dressed in a shimmering silk of 
silver gray. 

It was a very quiet, but very pretty wedding: The girls 
were there, happy and radiant. They had dressed the 
bride with loving hands. The minister was there and 
performed the ceremony in his most polished manner. 
His wife was there, and the five young people whom Miss 
Mehitable had gently declined to mother. The doctor 
was present, and his portly, comfortable wife was there 
beside him. And Deacon Smith and Mrs. Smith were 


also guests at Miss Mehitable's wedding. 

It was a pretty welding, as I have ea!d, and there were 
warm, loving hearts in plenty to wish the happy pair 
godspeed as they drove away down the tree-shaded street 
drove away together into the first flush and joy of that 
new world which is the old—the world of happy wedded 
love. 
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quickly disappear beneath its medicinal touch. These 


to mighly desirable results are obtained im the only prac- 
had way known to Sermatologists — by emo ing the 
discolored small, unnotxed les and 
children, and she bad gently de- spring twilight? He knew she had gone down to the — air and 
Bee Goctor bad offered her his good right hand as of old, because he had seen her from the 1 
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Mies was an old maid—a dear, sunny-souled | 
AY og waom everyone in the village liked. She it (C 
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came to her in trouble, sure of her sympathy; 77 
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you who clean the 
coffee pot so 
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